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“HEY FOR CAVALIERS!" 


CHAPTER I 

A VISITOR TO BARKLEIGH TOWERS 

“ The wind amongst the trees," quoth Lady 
Ainslie, her grey head nodding drowsily as she 
spoke, for the heat of the fire was overmuch, 
seeing that the month was April, and the night 
less chilly than its predecessors. 

Perhaps it was the warmth of the room which 
made her son the readier to stride out into the 
hall, flinging open a casement window, through 
which the night breeze blew softly. 

Far down the avenue came the sound which 
his mother had declared to be the soughing of 
wind in the tree-tops, but which was now clearly 
resolving itself into the clatter of horse hoofs 
coming at a slow trot towards the house. 

“ A late visitor,” said Sir Hugh, half to himself, 
half to the great deerhound Brand, which had 
followed him into the hall; and closing the 
window he hastened to the door, throwing it 
open and standing bareheaded on the topmost 
step of the shallow flight. 

A gallant figure he made, silhouetted against 
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the light behind, the breeze stirring the dark 
love-locks which fell over the wide lace collar 
that set off the rich velvet of his costume. 

They were brave dressers as well as brave 
fighters, those gay Cavaliers who fought for 
King and Church against a rebellious people 
and outraged country. 

Yet, if right were with the latter, there is no 
doubting that romance could all be claimed for 
the former, especially in that year of grace, 1648, 
when a broken cause and imprisoned King 
demanded the sympathy of those whose pity 
goes ever to the losers in the fight. 

In Yorkshire, as elsewhere, the Cavaliers had 
returned sorrowfully to their homes. What else 
but exile remained to them at this juncture of a 
crisis, when the thoughts of both parties turned 
instinctively to the Royal prisoner at Caris- 
brook ? Not that the King’s men were idle 
even if perforce their swords were sheathed and 
their chargers stood quietly in their stalls. 

Let the word be given and the cry for boot 
and saddle would go blithely forth. 

In listening for that word men grew impatient, 

chafing against an impotence they resented with 
all their hearts. 


For the moment, however, Cromwell, standing 
as the voice and representative of a sturdily 
determined nation, was dominant. 

The people had prevailed. 

A sigh broke from Sir Hugh's Ups At 
twenty-eight one waxes impatient of delays, and 
it galled him to be living here at 
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mother, whilst his King’s need called him with 
growing insistence to strike, and strike straight 
and deep against his enemies. 

Brand’s deep growl, and the hail of a cheery 
voice, roused the young master of Barkleigh 
Towers from his reverie. 

Surely he knew that voice ! 

“ Is that you, Ritson ? ” he called. “ If 
so, welcome to Barkleigh. Even if you bring no 
news in your wallet.” 

“ News and a neighbour you will have well- 
nigh forgotten,” came the reply, and this time 
the words were echoed by a glad cry of sur¬ 
prise and welcome, as Ainslie ran down the 
steps. 

“ Sir Marmaduke Langdale! ” he cried. “ Why, 
in truth, no visitor could have been farther from 
my thoughts or nearer to my heart.” 

Already the horseman had dismounted, and 
stood, drawing off his riding gauntlets, whilst 
Sir Hugh made haste to summon attendants, 
one of whom led away the horse, whilst others 
preceded their master back to the hall, hurrying 
off to make such preparations as were necessary 
for a late but welcome guest. 

A marked contrast lay between the two men 
who stood together in the lamp-lit hall. 

Sir Hugh’s fine figure and dark, handsome 
face, framed by black love-locks which gave him 
a slightly foreign appearance, seemed to accentu¬ 
ate the fact that his companion was a man of 
exceeding plainness, rugged of face, lean of 
limb, with a pair of keen grey eyes which looked 
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out with much fierceness of resolve from under 
bushy brows. 

Here was a master of men whose presence 
dominated all with whom he came in contact. 
But when he smiled one ceased to wonder that 
Sir Marmaduke’s fascination claimed him the 
right to be leader of any forlorn hope he might 
wish to command. 

He was smiling now as he gripped his host's 
outstretched hand. 

I knew I was sure of a welcome from your 
father’s son,” quoth he. ” And something more 
than the breaking of a journey and the sight of 
old friends brings me by way of Knottingley.” 

“ A journey ? ” 

Ainslie could not repress the eager question 
conveyed in those two words. 

lo Scotland,” replied the other, after a swift 
glance round the empty hall; “ but of that 
more anon. I here is news to give and to 
receive after supper.” 

He laughed whimsically over those added 
words, going on to ask how Lady Ainslie did, 
and whether she would excuse the roughness 
of his attire. 

Was there need for that apology, Sir Hugh 
demanded, as he made haste to usher his guest 
into his mother's presence. 

Lady Ainslie had risen in some slight alarm, 
the tragedies and scares of past months had 
strained her nerves, and there was ever the 
haunting fear with her that the grim fate which 
had taken her husband so suddenly from her 
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might claim her only child. So there was 
pathos in the picture which candlelight and fire¬ 
light showed of that stately figure in its black 
velvet gown and white bands, with widow's 
hood only partly concealing hair which trouble 
rather than the march of time had silvered. 

But the handsome old face lighted suddenly 
in a rare gladness at sight of that bespattered 
traveller, whilst with both hands outstretched 
she went to greet her guest. 

“ Sir Marmaduke Langdale ! Welcome home, 
thrice welcome." 

It was pleasant greeting to a Yorkshireman’s 
ears—even though Langdale Hall had been 
burned to the ground three years agone—and for 
the next half-hour the time was spent in question 
and answer over the welfare of mutual friends, 
with a touch here and there of personal matters 
outside the cause—news of which instinct told 
the lady must be asked more privately when 
they three were secure from possible eaves¬ 
dropping, or the chance hearing of the serving 
men and women who prepared a hasty meal in 
an adjoining room. 

One word at the outset had been enough for 
Sir Hugh. 

“ Since time presses,” his guest had said, 
speaking softly, yet with great wistfulness, 
“ and I must be on my way northward with 
the dawn, I would fain see some of those other 
good friends and neighbours who are one at 
heart with us. It seems to me that there is 
work which should be done for our master, 
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here, where the shadow of Pontefract frowns 
over a fair landscape.” 

The hint was sufficient, and, leaving his mother 
to press the laws of hospitality. Sir Hugh himself 
set out on horseback, regardless of the lateness 
of the hour, to summon those whose enthusiasm 
still smouldered at a red heat under outward 
mask of subservience to a hated authority. 

The hall door was left wide, mayhap from 
oversight, mayhap because hurrying wenches 
found the atmosphere within somewhat op¬ 
pressive, since Lady Ainslie, with the chilliness 
of approaching age, had caused fires to be 
kindled in all the reception-rooms as well as her 
own bed-chamber. 

A starlit night without, and the thrill of 
a nightingale’s melody echoing from a clump 
of shrubs near by. A night for young love 
which heeds not the chill of spring breezes, a 
night for dreams and high aspirations, when 
the blood is stirred for deep emotions, whether 

inspired by a gallant cause or the eyes of a fair 
lady. 

But the voice which broke through the sweet¬ 
ness of bird song was gay and melodious, pitched 
in a deep contralto, though an occasional high 

note shrilled through the hush of night in defiant 

recklessness. 

" Hey for Cavaliers! 

Ho for Cavaliers ' 

Pray for Cavaliers. 

Rub-a-dub—Rub-a-dub,. 

Have at old Beelzebub. 

Oliver smokes for fear." 
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The song drew an old man in the dress of 
butler to the open door. 

He seemed confused by sheer amazement, 
whilst expostulating before ever the singer came 
in sight. 

" Mistress Barbara ! Mistress Barbara! it’s 
a very madness which-” 

“ Brings me to Barkleigh Towers ? Not at 
all, John, but the loving fondness of a devoted 
niece. Now, do not tell me that her ladyship 
is a-bed, for I’ll not believe it.” 

She was upon the threshold as she spoke, 
having climbed the steps so nimbly that John 
Fetherstone still stared agape as she stood there, 
a slim figure in dark maroon riding-dress, a broad- 
brimmed hat with drooping feathers, and wide 
lace collar about her throat fastened by a 
diamond brooch. In her hand she carried a 
short riding-whip, whilst every line of that tall, 
supple figure told of grace, strength and a very 
perfect proportion. As for the face under the 
wide-brimmed hat, it was not one to be soon 
forgotten. 

A face, full to overbrimming with a vivacity 
not far removed from dare-devilry, whilst the 
glowing beauty of colouring and feature was 
enhanced by the merry challenge of hazel eyes 
which demanded good comradeship and a spirit 
of jesting rather than those passionate and 
tender emotions which a woman more generally 
claims for her own. 

" Mistress Barbara,” said old John reprov¬ 
ingly, " the hour is late and her ladyship-” 
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" Must certainly see me. What are you 
looking out into the darkness in search of, good 
Jonathan ? My escort ! Pah ! half-a-dozen 
serving-men perchance ? No, no, I came alone, 
across the park. A dark night, but one to be 
gay in. I could not endure the closeness of 
the parlour or the gloom of the study. But 

my business is with her ladyship and so-" 

She had whirled past John, daintily holding her 
long skirts in one hand, whilst the dimples came 

and went in a smooth cheek as she hummed 
lightly : 




Cuckolds come dig, cuckolds come dig, 

Hound about cuckolds, come dance to my jig. 


• » 


" I entreat you, Mistress Barbara," protested 

the butler. "Her ladyship hath a visitor 
and- 

“Shall presently have two. ‘Round about 
cuckolds, come-’ " 

She had opened a door as she spoke, guided 
by a low murmur of voices, and paused on the 
threshold of the lighted chamber beyond, where 
Lady Ainslie was standing, having just invited 
her guest to come to supper 

Sir Marmaduke Langdaie looked curiously 
at the unexpected intruder, whom his hostess 
na ^ e d in some vexation. 

houH^^^ 1 Barbara Carcroft—and at this 

Barbara’s curtsy was demure in the extreme 
Your pardon, dear Lady Ainslie but mv 
uncle suffered so exceedingly from rheumatic 
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P a ins that I made haste to come myself to beg 
a small phial of that most soothing medicant 
you once before offered for his relief " Cdnt 

f.shrewd hit, since Barbara well knew 
her ladyship s vulnerable point. To ask Ladv 
Ainshe to prescribe was to win her regard to 
pra!se her leechcraft was to make her a staunch 
friend. Yet to-night the latter hesitated not 

ponunaTSr 8 ^ Marmaduke an im- 
£ -i "h^a la^[ 

bands in arbara WaS alread y holding out her 

liands m eager greeting to Sir Marmaduke 

" And to 1 fh rn l adUke J Lan e dale ■' " she cried' 
Babette/’ y ° U sh °uld have forgotten little 

h« replied? &£ 

often made bold to kiss ? ” 1 ave 

however 6CkleSS m °° d had sli PP ed her, 

for the^Kin'g 0 ’’” ^ business 
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Barbara Hung up her hands. 

“ I protest,” she retorted, laughing. ” I would 
not have Honour for the world ; think, dear 
Lady Ainslie, of the impropriety of her returning 
alone—at such an hour.” 

The old lady flushed. She was clearly dis¬ 
concerted by the coming of this wilful guest, and 
decided that she had best get the magic oils 
which were to charm away rheumatic pains 
and ensure Barbara’s departure before her son 
returned. 

Meantime, the young lady, not a whit abashed, 
perched herself on the arm of a chair. 

“ So you return to Yorksliire,” said she. 
” There will be business afoot for the King.” 
And she nodded her dark head sagaciously. 

Sir Marmaduke darted her a keen glance. 
Those were days when a man often misdoubted 
his own brother, and treated every stranger 
with suspicion. And, though he had dandled 
Peter Carcroft’s niece more times than once on 
his knee, when she was a babe of live winsome 
summers, yet he was no lover of her sex or 
truster in a woman’s discretion. 

" Tell me,” he replied, “if your uncle really 
ails seriously.” 

She flashed him a look from hazel eyes which 
perplexed him. 

“ He's well eno’,” she retorted. “ So now you 
shall answer a question he would have been the 
first to put. You may trust Peter Carcroft’s 
niece, sir.” 

But he had no intention of telling his business 
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to anyone’s niece, growing still more suspicious 
of her curiosity. All the same he fenced cauti¬ 
ously, not desiring that she should blab of his 
presence here. 

“Dear child,” he said gravely, “is it not 
all the King's business on which we are bound, 
though the difficulty of it demands silent tongues 
and faithful hearts? ” 

She tossed her head, resenting the caution of 
his speech, yet fired by her own enthusiasm. 

“ If I were a man,” she retorted, “ like Sir 
Hugh Ainslie, I’d not rest like some beaten 
hound which goes whimpering to its kennel, 
but scheme without tiring till Pontefract Castle 
were once more in the hands of the King’s 
friends.” 

Her listener started. 

“ Pontefract Castle ? ” he echoed, and stared 
at her wonderingly. 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“ Which Colonel Cotterell holds for the Parlia¬ 
ment,” she replied, “ and keeps every King’s 
man for twenty miles around under his lash. 
Tah ! if I were a man I’d teach him to sing to 
another tune.” 

The baronet smiled. 

“ Such as methinks I heard just now,” said 
he ; “ but wisdom does not always too loudly 
voice her sentiments, Mistress Babette. Therein 
lies the danger.” 

“ Of trusting a woman,” she flashed. “ But, 
you see, you do not know Barbara Carcroft.” 

"To my own loss,” he replied gallantly, 
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though she could see his thoughts were else¬ 
where. 

“ You make mistake this time. Sir Marma- 
duke,” she said, slipping from her perch and 
standing erect and tall before him. “ Yet 

will 1 help the King, even though you doubt 
my loyalty.” 

He shook his head at that. 

„ ‘j Never y°ur loyalty, mistress,” he said; 
those eyes are true and steadfast.” 

She laughed, mocking a compliment, since he 
rejected her comradeship. 

„ “' s il m ,y discretion then ? ” she demanded. 

out perchance you are right, an offer must be 
proved, ere it is accepted. I shall not fail to 
play my part, even if I must take it mvself." 
He looked a long moment into the glowing 

eve'r’ 'TV near< : r tnjatln g its owner than 
ever he had been in case of woman before. 

eves wWh nelt l 1C n• C0quetry nor lnvitat >on in the 
eyes which met his as man to man. 

"1 woukl I stayed longer in Yorkshire,” said 
vliue.” rCnCW °‘ d friendsl “PS and learn their 

tr ,? rh i at P rese . nt V° u count light,” she 

f ‘ ,1 U , n~ ht colour burning in her cheeks, 
t, , S r y^o ** n d that he still held back his 

i et will I prove that King Charles has 

hau 1 se servants than Barbara Carcroft ” she 

b "as^U re tUr , dlly i and that such ser^e’e can 
be as well rendered by woman as by man.” 

speech ^ncM^f i Lady r Ainslie checked further 
peech, and Barbara listened with dutiful at- 
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tention to the method by which the oils were 
best applied to the affected part, and a further 
homily anent the indecorum of a young gentle¬ 
woman walking through country lanes at eleven 
o clock at night. 

" I will certainly remember, madam,” she 

promised, and the wide, feathered brim of her 

hat successfully hid the wicked flash of a dimple 

But she had gone before her ladyship had 

begun to suggest that Honour and a couple of 

serving-men should conduct her back to Retteslev 
Manor. J 

“ A strange maid,” observed Sir Marmaduke, 

offering his hand to his hostess as she made the 

welcome announcement that supper was served. 

And one who seemeth to have grown up without 
due restraint.” 

Lady Ainslie sighed. 

Poor child, ' she replied; ” her uncle grows 

old and sour with his constant rheums, and love 

for his niece he hath little indeed. So the girl does 

as she wills, and goes where she wills, and is as 

wilful as she is lovable. I should be right glad 

to hear she was suitably mated to some sober and 

earnest gentle an, who would teach her what is 

fitting and n. at behaviour in a lady of birth and 
station. 

Sir Marmaduke j smile was a trifle grim. He 

could scarcely imagine that vivacious, glowing 

slip of womanhood settling down to humdrum 

duties under the guidance of so worthy a lord 
and master. J 

Was there not some mystery concerning 
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her birth ? ” he asked, looking with much 
satisfaction on t he huge portion of pasty set 
before him by his hostess herself, who pro¬ 
ceeded to fill his goblet with choice Alicant, 
as she answered : 

“ Mystery indeed, since Ralph Carcroft 
brought her home to Rettesley seventeen years 
agone—a babe scarce a year old—naming her 
as his child ere he died a few months afterwards. 
'Tis common eno’ to hear of fatherless bairns, 
but a stranger matter to find a motherless one. 
So my heart bleeds for poor Barbara." 

“ And fears for her son perchance," thought 
Sir Marmaduke with some amusement. He 
could not conceive of a young man remaining 
long unmoved by such beauty and spirit as 
displayed by Mistress Barbara. He might have 
thought less kindly of that same spirit could he 
have peeped behind a certain close-drawn curtain 
in Sir Hugh Ainslie’s study and seen a tall, 
slight figure in dark riding-habit pressed closely 
back against the wall, whilst a plumed hat lay 
tossed on a dew-sprent lawn without, where it 
had been thrown through a cautiously opened 
casement. 

Mistress Bab was a maid of iron resolution 
and, having decided that Sir Marmaduke came on 
urgent business to Barkleigh Towers, had made 
up her mind to learn that business by hook or 
crook quite regardless of consequences. 



CHAPTER II 

A TRUST TO BE FULFILLED 

To Scotland, say you ? " cried Squire Brother- 
ton eagerly, and his words were echoed bv the 

fn 0 ^ H g w le T" gathcred around the table 
in Sir Hugh Ainslie s study. 

It was already long past midnight, but no one 

so much as thought of drowsiness so absorbed 

were all in the story which the traveller from 
the south brought with him. 

Old friends neighbours and comrades-in-arms 
Sir Marmaduke Langdale had no hesitation in 
trustmg them all with the secrets he had kept 
hidden from Barbara Carcroft. ^ 

Yes, he replied, smiling round at the rine 
of excited faces, “ I ride to Scotland at the 
invitation of many notable persons, there to 

in, 7 th ‘ h T m the ra * s * n g Of an army'which 
shall break the power of these rascally Round- 

h^ds and bring the King in triumph to his 

How the brief speech stirred them. 

The triumph of the King ! The triumph of 

were ° f Carisbr °<* whose bonds 

It was difficult for discretion to master the 
21 
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cheer that would fain have echoed lustily 
in throats which grew husky at very mention 
of the King’s name. Not a man of them all 
but looked jealously at Sir Marmaduke as he 
sat leaning back in his chair at the head of the 
table, a lean, grizzled but dominant figure which 
all must acknowledge as leader. 

And it was as leader he spoke to them, even 
though on the morrow, so near its dawning, he 
would ride thence on a journey from which 
the chances were there would be no return. 

Yet he had commands to lay upon them, a 
suggestion to make, a duty to impose. 

“ If the King is to have good success," he said, 
“ it must not be to Scotland alone that all eyes 
are drawn. Whilst Oliver sends his armies to 
quell the uprising in the north there must be 
simultaneous outbreaks of loyal enthusiasm in 
all parts of England, so that he shall grow con¬ 
fused as to where best to dispose his men. And 
where better could the King's cause be defended 
than from Pontefract Castle ? " 

So that was the kernel in the nut ! 

But the men w'ho looked from him to each 
other in some perplexity and no little dismay 
never noted how a damask curtain, hiding a 
small alcove, billowed as though caught by some 
sportive breeze. 

“ Pontefract Castle," said Colonel Aikton 
slowly. " Ay, a noble fortress truly, yet wholly 
impregnable." 

“ The better suited for our purpose," retorted 
Langdale. “ What say all of you ? " 
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" Why,” smiled Squire Brotherton, ” that 
the suggestion is as excellent as the carrying out 
would be difficult, though I for one will never 
yield to faint heart in so good a cause.” 

It is impossible,” replied Aikton gloomily. 
" Colonel Cottcrell, whom the Parliament hath 
made Governor of the Castle, is a keen soldier 
and a most vigilant commander. Well knowing 
how many of the surrounding gentry have 
fought for and sympathised in the King’s cause, 
he exerciseth a very vigilant jurisdiction. Only 
a fortnight since did he imprison Master Par- 
lington, of Parlington Court, in the castle, 
because he had heard that he spoke seditiously 
at some country fairing against the Government. 
I tell you the very thought of regaining the 
stronghold is a madness. ” 

“Yet will we essay it,” cried Sir Hugh, with the 
impetuosity of youth. ” Ay, and who knows 
by what strategy we may not be successful ? ” 

Langdale smiled. The speaker well suited his 
own spirit, which scoffed at Colonel Aikton’s 
faint-heartedness. 

Strategy alone, I wot, will make so great a 
venture possible,” said he. ” Those strategies 
I leave in your hands, my friends, well assured 
that if it be within human skill and craft to 
accomplish this thing it will be done. Let us 
now suppose that Fortune—who has been so 
heartless a jade to Royalist wooers—changes 
her favour and smiles on our cause, and, in pre¬ 
paration for so happy an event, make our 
dispositions accordingly.” 
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It was an invitation as welcome as fairy 
castle-building to a love-lorn maid, and one 
responded to with zest by all. 

Sir Marmaduke was to send a messenger with 
written instructions from Scotland to these 
good friends, telling them when the time should 
be ripe for that simultaneous rising which was 
so to harass and perplex the Lord Protector. 
And, having in the meantime laid their skilful 
plans, the Royalists should take Pontefract 
by cautious strategy, thereafter garrisoning it 
with as good a body of men as could be drawn 
thither from surrounding counties. 

How smoothly each plan fitted in with its 
fellow in that wide scheme ; and how short a 
road it seemed for the triumphal march of their 
captive King from Carisbrook to Whitehall! 

There were toasts to be drunk after such sage 
deliberations, much gay chatter and the graver 
matter of a cipher to be agreed upon, since it 
might be necessary for many messages to be 
sent to and from the conspirators in Yorkshire 
and Scotland. 

It was “ General Langdale ” whom Squire 
Brotherton, in a burst of loyal fervour, pledged 
all to drink to. 

General Langdale " and the good days 
coming, when crop-eared knaves vanished, with 
their snufflings and hypocrisy, into the back¬ 
ground, and loyal Royalists ruled in fair though 
dismantled England 

In such genial company, what room was there 
lor doubts or misgivings ? Already it seemed 
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that not only from Pontefract but over every 
town and castle throughout the land the royal 
standard would float once more triumphant and 
victorious. 


Through a grey dawn men rode homewards, 
flushed and smiling, with tunes on their lips 
which discretion if not qualms of fear had kept 
from them these many months. Whilst young 
Houghton, passing close bv the hill from which 
Pontefract, grey, grim and impregnable, frowned 
down over the whole countryside, snatched his 
leathered beaver from his head crying gaily : 

hor King and country, to the devil with the 
Erop Ears! ” and so rode on his way as blithely 
£ oe . s a ~ c °urting to a willing mistress. 

But, behind a heavy curtain, in the study of 

bir Hugh Ainslie, a girl bit her rosy lip till the 
blood came. 


So great an enterprise called for an enthusiasm 
which drove Barbara Carcroft to tears rather 
than laughter. 

•fu w ^’ undisciplined nature rides amuck 
with such stirring emotions as these, and such a 
nature belonged to Peter Carcroft’s niece. 

With her heart on an object, means of attain- 

• n !i nt notllin g to daunt her. Almost 

mdeed did she appear unmindful of her sex 
whilst trampling heedlessly on those conventions 

which at that time hedged in the women of 
quality. 

No chaperon did she need, was her usual 
boast, when some shook their heads saying 
that such doings would surely lead the maid 
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astray from honesty, though others but mur¬ 
mured a word of pity for her motherless state, 
whilst, be sure, the men found the readiest ex¬ 
cuses for such beauty and spirit. 

But at times her sex’s limitations vexed 
poor Barbara sorely, as now, when the cry of her 
heart was for the ever-coveted manhood which 
Fate had denied. 

“ If I could but be a man,”,she made moan, 
” and fight with the rest for him.” 

She was thinking of the King and the great 
crisis in a failing cause. 

Then, unseen, a dimple flashed in her cheek 
as she raised the curtain, stealing out from her 
nook and across the room towards the window. 

Dawn was breaking, but before the welcome 
light could strengthen in the east came a period 
of darkness and gloom. 

So much the better for this strange spy, who 
with some difficulty threw open the casement, 
feeling with a sense of enjoyment the cool 
fanning of the early breezes. 

“If they knew,” whispered Barbara gleefully 
to herself. ” Marry ! how shocked and angry 
they would be, to have a woman know their 
fine plans forsooth ! It would completely over¬ 
come them, poor fools.” 

Her red lips curled in a fine sneer, whilst 
hazel eyes flashed. 

“ ' When man's poor wisdom goes astray, 

A woman’s wit will save the day,’ ” 

she hummed, very softly, as, with both strong 
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little hands gripping the sill, she let herself gently 
down on to the sward beneath. 

Trailing riding-skirts swept the dew-sprent 
grass, on which lay a broad-brimmed hat with 
draggled feathers and crown covered with glisten¬ 
ing drops of moisture. 

“ They’ll be cudgelling their brains to under¬ 
stand the mystery,” laughed the girl roquishly as 
she picked up and shook her dilapidated headgear. 

“ Lack-a-day! a rare pother will these foot¬ 
steps and sweepings of the dew occasion to the 
somewhat slow intelligences of Sir Hugh and 
his friends. They'll solve it maybe sooner 
than they’ll find a way of entering Pontefract 
and claiming it for the King ; and yet, the 
wit they despised shall win the day.” 

Like some dark-clad spirit she flitted lightly 
over the lawns, her footsteps marked plainly 
enough in the heavy dews which had fallen. 

“ And the old elm-tree will serve again,” she 
whispered gaily to herself. “ Saving poor old 
Martha from the necessity of accusing me to my 
uncle as the lightest, most shameless wench in 
England. Fie ! Fie ! If their eyes were as 
sharp as their tongues they'd leave but few 
shreds to the character of poor Babs Carcroft. 
As it is, why ! I do what I please, as I please, 
and none the wiser.” > 

Through shadowed lanes, empty and silent, 
she ran, singing in an undertone the gay refrain 
of her Cavalier ditty : 

Cuckolds come dig, cuckolds come dig, 

Round about cuckolds, come dance to my jig.'" 
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Across the meadows came the faint echo of a 
cuckoo’s note, thrilling her pleasantly with its 
message of dawn and springtide. 

Young blood runs warm at such seasons, and 
Barbara, flinging back damp curls from a white 
forehead, raised a fair, flushed face to greet the 
whispers of morn. 

Was she not young, and brave, and free? 
Free as the winds, shrewd as the wise ouse^of 
legendary lore: and did not heart and voice cry 
out their challenge to the wide world: 

" God save the King ! ” 

No wonder she forgot the weakness of her 
womanhood in echoing such a cry. 



CHAPTER III 


MISTRESS MARJORIE 


" 1 ‘^ IVK y°u fair morrow. Mistress Marjorie.” 

There was yellow jasmine abloom round the 
open easement, wafting its sweet fragrance into 
the little kitchen, where a young girl stood busy 
and absorbed in the adorning of a large pasty 
almost ready for the baking. 

Marjorie Stapleton started, flushed, and looked 
quickly enough towards the spot where Sir Hugh 
Ainshe leant against a low sill, the yellow sprays 
ol jasmine framing a dark head and handsome 


A fair morrow, Sir Hugh,” she replied, with 
a curtsy, and whilst she thought in dismay of 
hour-sprinkled hands, an apron awry and dis¬ 
ordered gown, he was deciding that‘never had 

he seen a prettier picture than Mistress Marjorie 
at her cooking. 

And there was no denying that the lass had 
beauty —the dark blue of her simple gown 
setting off the fairness of skin and emphasising 
the ruddy tints of auburn curls. If the blue 
eyes were . over-serious at times, the slightly 
retrousse nose and the red bow of smiling lips 

gave a piquancy to the face which made the heart 
29 
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of many a Yorkshire lad give the name of Mar¬ 
jorie Stapleton in wine-pledge as the prettiest 
lass in the country. 

“ May I come in ? demanded Ainslie, and 
had vaulted lightly in over the sill before the 
permission had been granted. 

She looked up at him, smiling, and forgot 
her chagrin at being found at such a task when 
she saw the open admiration of his glance. 

It s long since you were over at Barkleigh 
I owers,” he made reproach, as he stood watching 
her at her work. “ My mother was saying only 
yesterday how she desired to sec you about 
some recipe for herb distilling.” 

I would have come before,” she replied, 
“ but there has been sickness in the village, and 
much to see to.” 

And why should you trouble now even if 
there be sickness ? ” he demanded, for it was a 
source of lasting complaint amongst the Royalists 
that the vicars, rectors and curates of the 
Established Church had been ousted from their 
livings to give room for those godly ministers 
of the Presbyterian doctrine, who tilled every 
village pulpit, violently denouncing all whose 
opinions differed from their own. 

I^r Stapleton, Rector of Enottinglev, had been 
driven forth like the rest, but, whilst Master 
Holdenough denounced him every Sabbath as a 
priest of Baal, he continued to visit those whom 
many years’ ministration had made his friends. 

Some five years ago, during an outbreak of 
smallpox, the worthy doctor had lost his wife. 
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she leaving behind her one only child to fill her 
place. 

The trim neatness and sweetness of the little 
house, to which they had gone after leaving the 
Rectory, bore evidence of that child’s dutiful care. 

It was Sir Hugh who most resented the fact 
tnat such care often meant drudgery. Surely 
one so young and fair should have more enjoy¬ 
ment in life, which for Marjorie seemed bounded 

poor°° klng ' housewifer y and the visiting of the 

You 11 come to the Towers this afternoon > ” 
he begged, and resolved that the coming should 
De ,™ ade as Pleasant as love could contrive it. 

Why, yes. I'll be glad to come and see Lady 
Amslie, was the demure reply. 

And me Marjorie ? To see me too ? " 

. , , ma< i® . bold » this importunate lover, who 

heeded nothing of the embellishment of a pasty 

mJ? e i t0 ? k flo ? r - caked hands masterfully in his 
°wn oohmg down tenderly into shy blue eyes. 

Thn W ^ y 'Zi eS ’, S le faltered again, “ and you too." 
hut °? d , ra , n swlftl y under a white skin, 

signal lad , P ^ ty ’ ra ther glorying in a 

gnal of distress which betrayed a sweet emotion. 

hope—-” rJ ° ne/ hc Sighcd ' “ if 1 mi § ht 

y. oun g mistress, and the pasty 

l la bcen in , the °ven half-an-hour since." 
JJame Lettington s voice broke shrilly on an 

myU of spnngtime. 

Hands were loosened and Marjorie, snatching 
P pie, had it snugly within the oven before 
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the old housekeeper, who had been nurse and 
general factotum in Dr Stapleton’s household 
ever since Marjorie was a month old, was well 
across the threshold. 

Sir Hugh, guilty as a chidden school-lad, 
stood by the dresser, dusting sundry markings 
of flour and paste from his gauntlets, whilst he 
made careless inquiry as to whether Dr Stapleton 
were within. 

“ Ay, truly is he,” retorted tne old woman, 
“ though ’tis not often visitors seek the study 
by way of the kitchen." 

Sir Hugh laughed. 

“ An open window tempted me," said he, 
though the ancient excuse of the first Adam 
might have been nearer the truth. 

Dame Lettington chuckled. Sir Hugh was a 
favourite of hers, though she took care to urge 
upon her master that her nursling Marjorie was 
too young for mating, and that it was a parent’s 
duty to keep would-be lovers at arm’s length. 

“ The rector will be glad to see you," she said. 
He was and ever would be the " rector " to her, 
though she did not hesitate to " sit under " the 
Rev. Josiali Holdenough on the Sabbath 

And Sir Hugh went the more readily since 
Marjorie had already vanished to put on cloak 
and hood preparatory to village visiting. 

Dr Stapleton sat at his desk in the tiny study, 
which was literally piled with musty folios, 
not only in the high bookcases, but in stacks 
which littered the floor, chairs and every avail¬ 
able corner. 
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Since my Lord Protector had taken the place 
of his liege sovereign on the throne of England, 
what remained to a village rector but his 
books ? 

So argued the worthy priest, and took amaz¬ 
ingly well to the diet. 

To dig deep into the wells of antiquity and 
argue learnedly on a point, which interested no 
one but himself, was a very pleasant recreation 
for so energetic a divine, and, amongst other 
things, made an excellent cloak for an en¬ 
thusiasm of loyalty which might have been 
marked down as a traitor spirit by the powers 
that were. 

So Dr Stapleton talked with unflagging zeal 
on the moot points of a legend, and toasted 
“ the King ” quite unostentatiously when sup¬ 
ping a glass of sack posset with a neighbour. 

He was apparently immersed in a difficult 
tussle over the origin of the naming of Ponte¬ 
fract, when Sir Hugh Ainslie was shown in. 

Outside in the garden a strapping lad was 
hoeing weeds, his long face and shambling gait 
stamping him without further need of inquiry 
as a Puritan. 

It was for the benefit of Held-by-Grace 
Larkins no doubt that Dr Stapleton plunged 
at first sight of Sir Hugh into a discourse on the 
legend of the Broken Bridge. 

“No doubt,” he averred, “ many would say 
that such legend could well be claimed by 
Pontefract itself Pons fractus. You observe, 
Sir Hugh, Pons fr actus. Yet on research one 
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finds such name alluded to in the ancient charters 
long before the miracle of York. 

Held-by-Grace Larkins shouldered his hoe 
and shambled off to the farther wicket. 

Dr Stapleton closed his folio and leaned 
forward. " You have news ? " he asked. 

And soon the two were plunged in a close 
confab concerning the coming and going of Sir 
Marmaduke Langdale, and the scheme for a 
general rising on behalf of the King when the 
first blow had been struck by loyal Scotchmen. 

Even fair Mistress Marjorie was forgotten for 
the time, as Ainslic gave a vivid description of 
the signal rout of the Parliamentary forces when 
those carefully laid plans came into action. 

But Dr Stapleton looked with grave mis¬ 
doubting over his spectacles at his enthusiastic 
visitor. 

" If all dependeth upon the taking of Ponte¬ 
fract Castle," said he. " Mesecmeth our dear 
King will yet remain many weary seasons in 
Carisbrook.” 

Meantime, leaving her father and his guest 
to their political discussions, Marjorie hastened 
villagewards with her basket of jellies and possets 
on her arm. 

She had not yet discarded the old-fashioned 
cloak and French hood, which became her very 
well, and suited a slender purse far better than 
the extravagant fashions of feathered hats, 
scarves, shadows, rebatoes, ribands and veils 
with which the fair sex now loved to adorn 
themselves. 
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A shallow streamlet with gorgeous blaze of 
golden kingcups, in a meadow hard by, tempted 
her for a few minutes from the gay path of duty. 

No doubt, too, Goody Hillam would like the 
flowers which it would be to her own pleasure to 
pick. 

A napkin-covered basket was soon left on a 
bank and Marjorie, gathering her skirts in one 
hand to avoid the stain of muddy marshes, 
was soon busy gathering her golden burden of 
blossom. 

How gaily the lark sang in a blue sky overhead, 
and the cuckoo was calling in the woods near. 

Marjorie laughed, solely because her mood 
wasa-tune with the sunshine, though her thoughts 
flew to a jasmine-wreathed window and a man’s 
sleek head thrust in through the open casement. 

“ Pretty Maid Marjorie, pretty Maid Marjorie.” 

It was a merry voice that called her, and a 
friendly arm that twirled round her waist, bring¬ 
ing her back on to the bank with a little gasp of 
surprise. 

Barbara,” she cried, and there was glad 
greeting in the word. 

Barbara Carcroft nodded gaily. She was as 
frolicsome as a kitten this morning and as 
careless of responsibility. One would scarcely 
have recognised her as the same girl who had 
shed tears in the very energy of her emotion and 
resolve for a great cause. 

“Fie!” she cried teasingly. “You had 
hoped-—- Nay, blush not, pretty one. I’ll spare 
you this time, though what harm can there be in 
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naming a lover? Why! I’ve half-a-score and 
mean to dance with them all on May-day. 
' Kiss and be kind, the fiddler’s blind.’ I pray 
you not to look so shocked and Puritanical or 
I shall be searching my mind for a psalm. 
Lack-a-me! why is there no one here to tell us 
that with a background of kingcups and a 
mossy bank for throne we two might be queen 
beauties of England ? ” 

“ Barbara, Barbara, how your tongue wags. 
Come, help me gather my posy, for I must be 
hastening to the village to see Goody Hillam 
and poor Jan Gosling." 

Barbara yawned, flinging a daisy at a yellow 
frog which squatted on a muddy patch near the 
edge of the stream. 

“ Surely you are a combine of all the virtues, 
sweet Marjorie," she declared, " and, if I were 
Black Meg o' the Moor, I could not more clearly 
prophesy the future to you. A sober wooing, 
a worthy husband of bucolic temperament and 
much honest virtue, a dozen children, and a 
peaceful end with a slab i’ the churchyard to 
recount the good deeds of one Dame— 
Dame ’ ’ 

" I pray you, Barbara, tease me no more," 
implored Marjorie, her cheeks crimson. “ I like 
not such prophecies." 

Barbara clapped her hands. She had suc¬ 
ceeded in sending the frog leaping stream- 
wards in a panic. 

" Then I vow you are a maid hard to please," 
she cried. “ Now, though Meg loves me, she’ll 
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ne’er cast me such a horoscope. Tragedy, the 
clash of arms, tempest and storm for me. But 
look not so pitying; I love it all.” 

“ Love it ? echoed Marjorie, fingering the 
strings of her hood as she stared at her com¬ 
panion. ” Nay, Barbara sweeting, you could not 
love such adversities. Is not a woman's dream 
of love and home and — and such things ? 
War is terrible, as we in England have sad cause 
to know.” » 

“ A woman’s dream,” echoed Barbara, and 
her dark eyes grew a thought pensive. “ A 
dream of love. Why, love is well enough, but 
it would not wholly satisfy me. Ah, me ! If 
I were but a man; then I should be wholly 
content. And yet a woman need not sit at 
home making puddings and sewing samplers 
all day. Look you at that gay trollop Moll 
Cutpurse of whom Sir Hugh Ainslie told me 
a while back. A swashbuckling, swearing 
highway-woman, yet as jolly and buxom as 
the prettiest wench who flirts with her lad at 
a fairing.” 

But Marjorie threw up her hands in such 
shocked horror that the speaker broke off with 
a laugh. 

“ Moll Cutpurse! ” cried poor Marjorie. 
“ Lack-a-day, Babs, to think of a gentlewoman 
e'en naming such a creature, who will surely 
end her days on the gallows outside Newgate. 
'Tis ill speaking indeed, though I'm no prude.” 

Barbara kissed her affectionately. 

“No prude, dost say ? ” she asked. “ I 
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vow you to be the veriest little Puritan in your 
ways. La! la ! Purse not those cherry lips. 
I’ll not offend again. Had I had mother love 
like you, Marjorie, I’d not have grown up so 
wild a creature: and if love cannot fill my life 
I am determined that laughter shall. Laughter 
and adventure for gay Bab Carcroft, with a few 
kisses thrown in when she’s in the humour for 
them, and mayhap the present is a happy 
moment for trying the taste of them, since Dick 
Morrice rides for Pontefract with slash-and- 
slay-them Cotterell.” She pointed a sly finger 
towards a white line of road down which came 
two horsemen conversing together in very 
friendly fashion. 

Now, Marjorie was well used to these out¬ 
bursts of Barbara's and knew the girl loved 
to talk wildly for the very pleasure of seeing 
pursed lips and shocked frowns. So she took 
no heed of the light speech, though she gathered 
up kingcups and basket preparatory to a fresh 
start villagewards. 

“ Dick Morrice is well enough,” said she, 
“ though I'd not show my favour to a turncoat.” 

Barbara flushed, and a faint frown wrinkled 
her own forehead. 

“ It is ill for a maid to judge a brave man's 
motives,” she retorted, “ and still less kindly 
to condemn a lad’s error in a man who may be 
but waiting to redress his fault. Dick Morrice 
has a very pleasant humour, and ”—she added 
wickedly—” very kissable lips. He shall cer¬ 
tainly amuse me this morning.” 
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But this speech was unpardonable, and Mar¬ 
jorie walked away hastily towards the gate in 
dignified disapproval, leaving Barbara to follow 
slowly, a mocking smile on her pretty face, whilst 
dark eyes looked defiance after her more con¬ 
ventional friend. 

“ ‘ When man’s poor wisdom goes astray, 

A woman’s wit will find a way,’ " 

she murmured, altering the couplet to suit the 
moment's reflection. 

“ Is it indeed to be a way to win Pontefract 
for the King ? That were worth some risking." 



CHAPTER IV 


woman’s wit 

“ Mistress Barbara.” 

The girl by the open gate leaned back, laughing. 

“ Or my ghost, fair sir,” said she. 

Dick Morrice, otherwise Colonel Richard Mor- 
rice, late commander of Parliament forces, was 
on the ground in a trice, one hand on his horse’s 
bridle, the other sweeping off a plain beaver 
hat in deference to a lady. 

“ I was hoping you would ride this way,” she 
confided, and looked with a flicker of amusement 
into the dour face of Morrice’s companion. 

Colonel Cotterell, Governor of Pontefract 
Castle, and the personal friend of Oliver Crom¬ 
well, was a very great person, in his own eyes, 
and eke in those whom he ruled over with 
the proverbial rod of iron. 

Only one person had ever been known to 
penetrate beneath that harsh exterior and find 
a friend beneath, and this person was the man 
who rode with him to-day, Richard Morrice. 

Certainly the latter was stamped by Nature 
herself as a boon companion for any lucky 
enough to have the privilege of his acquaintance. 
A handsome person, infectious laugh, the sunniest 
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temper and the merriest blue eyes all made for 
a wholesome tonic amongst long-visaged and 
over-sanctimonious comrades. 

In early life Morrice had fought for the King, 
but a petty grievance and boyish outburst of 
anger had resulted in a change of sides which 
rumour had it was beginning to be regretted. 

Neither had those in authority amongst the 
Parliamentary forces used a good servant well. 
He had fought for them honestly, proving an 
excellent ability again and again. Yet, now 
that active warfare was over, it had been signified 
to him that his services were no longer required, 
and nothing remained for him but to retire once 
more to his estates in the West Riding of York¬ 
shire. 

Outwardly the youthful colonel took such 
scurvy treatment in the best spirit imaginable. 
He was a rich man in his native county, with 
many broad acres and a fine mansion, being un¬ 
married, too, and with so pleasant a reputation 
for bonhomie he soon contrived to be on good 
terms with both factions, and was ever a central 
figure at all festivities and fairings. 

A strange friend perhaps for the austere 
Governor of Pontefract, being as dissimilar in 
disposition as in appearance. Yet already it 
was the jest of the countryside that Colonel 
Cotterell seemed unable to remain long without 
Dick Morrice at his elbow—in fact, when the 
latter stayed over the night at the castle, its 
governor insisted on his sharing his own bed, 
so great a store did he set on his companionship. 
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That such love was returned remained an 
unanswered problem which Mistress Barbara 
Carcroft put herself to the task of discovering. 

A woman is seldom at a loss to know when a 
man takes to dreaming of her at nights and 
sighing for her by day, and pretty Bab knew 
very accurately in what light Colonel Morrice 
regarded her. 

His eagerness for a change of comrades did 
not at all please the avowed woman-hater, 
James Cotterell, and, scarcely raising his hat 
to the lady, he rode off, with gloomy visage 
made the gloomier by reason of Morrice’s 
desertion. 

" You looked for me to pass ? ” asked the 
latter, as, having tethered his horse to an alder 
inside the meadow, he allowed himself to be 
piloted by his fair guide back towards the river- 
bank and the kingcups. 

Barbara laughed, tilting her chin so that he 
might get a fair view of dark eyes and sweeping 
lashes. 

“ For the last hour and more,” she said, and 
fetched such a sigh as should have placed her 
lover in the seventh heaven. 

But Morrice was ever cautious of one whose 
spirit of teasing often left him the victim of her 
mockery. 

“ Had I but known,” he murmured, " I should 
have been the one to wait.” 

“ Fie, sir. I won’t believe that. You'll not 
match my friendship against that of the Governor 
of Pontefract.” 
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He coloured hotly at that, answering with 
some reproach: 

“ No match indeed, mistress. I would not so 
insult you.” 

She wrinkled her brow. 

“ I've heard,” she said, “ that the devotion 
between you is nothing short of that of— 
of Damon and—and the other ancient of 
whom my uncle talks. Who was it ? Pythias, 
or-” 

“ Devotion ! ” he burst out, sure now of her 
mockery. “ One would think, madam, that 
you spoke of the woman I loved rather than one 
whose smile is as cold as that of a death’s head 
in a charnel house which reminds one of an end 
one would fain forget.” 

“ Now that,” she replied sweetly, seating 
herself beside him on the bank, “ is very well 
put, and convinces me that this friendship with 
James Cotterell is unpleasant, as a reminder of a 
cause too hastily espoused.” 

There was a pause whilst the young man 
sat gnawing his under lip and wondering what 
the deuce a pretty lady meant by so bold a 
speech. 

Caution, however, and Dick Morrice never 
leagued together, and love made the gallant 
soldier heedless of the risk of trusting a woman. 

So he confessed with a frankness which did 
credit to his faith. 

“ A man hath but one life, sweet mistress,” 
said he, “ though could a second trial be given I 
had never changed a good master for one who 
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uses me at need and then casts me off like a worn 
clout.” 

She smiled, her dark eyes never leaving his face. 

“ Is it possible that an old allegiance calls ? ” 
she asked. “ Or art tired of sober clothing and 
righteousness overmuch ? 

He shrugged his shoulders, inwardly wishing 
she would let him broach a more personal topic 
of converse. 

“ For the righteousness,” he retorted, “ I find 
no more in one camp than t’other. Men’s 
actions seem to be the same in the end, whether 
flavoured by a snuffle or a curse. As for 
clothing, I wear what suits me, and trouble not 
my head whether ’tis the scarlet of Babylon or 
the sober brown of the Conventicle.” 

“ All of which is very well in words,” quoth 
Barbara, dropping the tone of light badinage 
she commonly employed and speaking very 
impressively, “ but I would speak as man to 
man, sir, if you’ll try to forget for the nonce 
that I am a woman.” 

He made a whimsical grimace. 

“ Then you demand an impossibility, mistress. 
Not only must I remember you are a woman, but 
I cannot forget that you are a very fair one to 
boot, and above all the woman whom alone the 
world holds for me.” 

Barbara sprang to her feet, her face aflame. 

” Shame on you, sir,” she cried, ” you for¬ 
get-” And then quite inconsequently sat 

down beside him, covering her face with her 
hands, whilst sobs shook her from head to foot. 
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Was ever so unlooked-for an outburst ? 

Dick Morrice could make nothing of it, though 
he vowed by every oath, sacred and profane, he 
could lay his tongue to, that he meant nothing 
but the most dutiful respect and reverence. 

She would not listen to a word; declaring it 
was her own impudence which led him to such 
familiar speech. 

All of which brought him to the verge of dis¬ 
traction, and made it easy to win a promise 
that he would—at her command—think of her 
as though speaking man to man in equal fashion 
and discretion. 

It was then that, smiling through her tears 
till he could have sworn she must be the very 
goddess of springtide in person, she asked him 
a vital question. 

“ Would you in truth, Dick, serve the King 
once more ? " And the staggering effect of the 
speech well-nigh kept him from rejoicing over 
the fact she had used a familiar title. 

“ As man to man," she continued, so solemnly 
that he had great difficulty in keeping back a 
smile. 

“ As man to man," he replied, after one long 
minute of reflection, " I would give my whole 
fortune to buy back my place and favour amongst 
King's men." 

A reed-warbler struck up its merry jingle of 
song amongst the rushes on the other side of the 
stream, the ceaseless reiteration of the cuckoo’s 
call sounded clear and sweet in a meadow near. 

" If that is truth,” said Barbara Carcroft, 
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I can show you a way to win back your place 
with twofold honour, if once I know that I can 
trust you.” 

” Trust me ? ” 

Morrice’s echo was bitter. ” Ay, mistress, 
that is where the shoe pinches. None can trust 
me, since to serve their purpose the trust must be 
sincere and complete. There would perchance 
be lives in the balances, and lives are ill to trust 
in the hands of Master Turncoat.” 

“ Yet will I trust you,” replied she, ” with a 
secret which weighs heavy with such responsi¬ 
bility, because not one of those who made it in 
each others’ ears guess that I possess it. Only, 
first look me in the face and swear by most 
solemn oath that you will be loyal to the cause 
to which you would fain return.” 

There was no coquetry in the straight look 
which she directed at him ; it must be as man 
to man, as she had stipulated, that this bargain 
was to be struck, and her whole soul was in the 
matter which, if it went awry, would brand her as 
traitress in the cause she cherished most dearly. 

So Richard Morrice swore, as he sat by the 
river-bank beside Madcap Barbara, with spring 
sunshine around and the desire of love in his 
heart, that he would henceforth yield himself, 
body and soul, to the cause of King and Church, 
doing all that lay in his power to aid in destroying 
that which he had helped to create, and to drive 
from their seats of usurpation the masters who 
had served him so ill. 

If he would fain have sealed the pledge on 
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rosy lips he refrained. Business first and plea¬ 
sure after was Barbara's way, and he guessed 
there was reason for so much preamble. 

But it did not displease him when she edged 
very close to his side with an air of complete 
confidence, whilst she told him very clearly all 
that Sir Marmaduke had suggested, and how that 
sundry Royalist gentlemen of the West Riding 

had pledged themselves to seize Pontefract 
Castle for the King. 

Well might Morrice stare at that last announce¬ 
ment. 


“Pontefract for the King?" cried he. "Then 
must they e’en take the devil himself for their 
ally m the cracking of that nut." 

Barbara laughed gaily. 

r i N( J t J h , e devi1 '” she protested, " but one 
Colonel Richard Morrice, late of the Parliament 

lorces, now the faithful soldier and servant of 

Ring Charles, as one Barbara Carcroft can 
affirm. 


There had been skilful playing on her part, 
tor though he now began to recognise her purpose 
ne had no dismay, only the dawning of that 
nrst enthusiasm which was to carry him so far 
along the tortuous path of intrigue. 

Yet he tested her, being shrewd enough for all 
his^ careless air of bonhomie. 

How can I help," he asked, " seeing I 
have no man s trust ? One cannot play such a 
part single-handed." F y 

K Barbara had thought out her scheme, and 
boldly avowed it. 
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“ As Sir Marmaduke said, only strategy can 
win the castle,” she said, “ and strategy is twin 
sister to treachery. Oh ! look not so straightly, 
Dick, we talk as man to man, but my woman's 
wit sees farther along the path. In all England 
you are the only possible traitor who can yield 
Pontefract into our hands, since Colonel Cotterell 
is your dearest friend.” 

He winced at that with a quick disclaimer. 

“ Paint me not so black a part,” he urged. 
" James Cotterell, it is true, hath conceived a very 
violent affection for me; why, I know not, except 
that Fate has decreed that same love to be the 
lever to help me back to my old nest. Yet I 
should be loath to use the tool had I in return 
an affection for him.” 

But you have not ! ” she cried breathlessly. 

You have not ! ” 

He shook his head with a wry face. 

“ Even as a little lad I fought shy of physic,” 
he replied, ” and the Colonel’s conversation is 
a spiritual tonic which is over-strong for my 
digestion. In his company if I were not merry 
I should swear.” 

Barbara smiled. “ Then all is easy,” she as¬ 
serted with feminine finality. 

“ Easy ? ” he echoed. “ Now, that I will not 
say. It may be easy eno’ to walk over a powder 
magazine, yet one takes one’s life in one's hand 
if the match hath been applied to the train. 
Even if I have the love of the governor that does 
not say I shall find it easy or possible to betray 
him.” 
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" Bu ‘ you will try ? " She urged, sidling up to 
mm. You will do your best—for the King ? " 

He prisoned her hands in his. Your bold 
man is ever the successful one. 

“ For the King and my lady,” said he, and 
kissed those cherry lips as he had hungered to do 
for so long. G 

She caught back her breath in a gasp, drawing 

aside, half in anger, half in laughter, since the 

kiss was sweet and she could never play the part 
of prude. J 1 

"Nay," she commanded, "you shall not 
kiss me again till the day when the Royal Stan¬ 
dard floats from the Round Tower of Pontefract 
Castle But look not so disconsolate. If you 
are as forward in intrigue as you are in wooing, 
bm Colonel, you should not have long to wait." 

She stood up, her face to the river, the kingcups 


You swear your fealty to your new master ? " 
she urged. 

“ God wot the oath is a sacred one," he replied 
earnestly ; and surely such service is the 
sweeter since my mistress gives me my orders." 

Barbara sighed. 

" U 0n > } were a man »” she whispered, " I 
would indeed command, and all would obey me." 

Not half so readily or so loyally as they do 
now, he assured her. " Who else but Mistress 
iiab wouJd have dared to give me this order ? " 

bhe shrugged her shoulders. 

There are conclusions at which a woman 
amves by intuition," she replied, " whilst a 


D 
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man, in search of proofs and solid assurances, 
lets opportunity slip and vanish for ever I tell 
you frankly that, did Sir Marmaduke’s friends 
know that I had not only learnt their secret 
but divulged it to you, no scorn or reproach 
woidd be too severe for them to heap upon me. 
Why should they trust one who bears the title 
won in fighting in their enemies’ ranks, they 
would ask. And all I could say would be that 
1 d willingly stake all a woman'holds most dear 
oil the unproven loyalty of Colonel Dick Morrice. 
Yet mine is but intuition—not argument 
“ And for that thrice-blest gift I thank you, 
sweet lady, said Morrice, as he raised her hand 
to his lips. If goad had been needed to spur 
me to my task those words of yours would serve 
for it. All that human skill, human wit, human 
treachery, if you will, can devise shall be done.” 

I thank you, Dick,” said she. and left him 
before he could speak a word on a matter even 
nearer Ins heart than a newly accepted service. 



CHAPTER V 


A NECESSARY GO-BETWEEN 

A veritable Eyrie of the North, no wonder that 
the Castle of Pontefract was a possession sorely 
coveted by both of the great contending parties 
in the Civil War. 

Situated on the rock-bound summit of a hill, 
the great mass of building was utterly im¬ 
pregnable except by famine. 

The main entrance was by the Barrington 
Road, and reached through a double barbican 
to the porter’s lodge, where two towers were 
surmounted by a third, the gateway in the 
centre being defended by a portcullis. 

The design of the castle itself was a series of 
terraces, facing east. On the first of these, at a 
sneer height of thirty feet above the ground, was 
a platform, defended by Queen’s Tower to the 
cast Kmg' s Tower to the “south-east, and Con¬ 
stables Tower to the south. On the second 
terrace the lowest series of buildings was de¬ 
fended by the Piper, the Gascoigne and 
Treasurer s Towers, whilst the third terrace 
composed the buildings of the Round Tower, on 
the west side of which stood a Norman postern, 
led to by a staircase cut through the solid rock. 

5i 
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This staircase was peculiarly constructed, twist¬ 
ing and branching in three separate flights, one 
of which led under a curtain wall to the basement 
of the keep, and another—by a sudden turn to 
the west—led in total darkness to a small 
dungeon cut out of solid rock—a terrible prison 
indeed, and one from which escape seemed 
impossible. 

This immense stronghold of Pontefract had 
already been held gallantly for King Charles 
during past years of strife, but, having fallen by 
treachery into the hands of the Parliament, had 
been strongly garrisoned and left in Colonel 
Cotterell's charge. 

A lynx-eyed commander was he, and one not 
easy to hoodwink. Strange that such a man 
should place such unbounded confidence in so 
gay and lighthearted a gentleman as Dick 
Morrice. 

Yet so he did, never dreaming how that con¬ 
fidence was like to be misplaced. 

Now, from the time of his conversation with 
Mistress Barbara Carcroft, Dick Morrice had been 
very assiduous in his attention to the Governor 
of Pontefract. 

A latent gift for intrigue, the spur of a lady’s 
devoir, an eagerness to acquit himself well before 
those who now looked askance at his politics 
even whilst friendlily disposed to himself, aided 
him to a very clever weaving of the toils around 
an unsuspecting dupe. 

Not a soldier in the castle but was familiarly 
known to Dick Morrice, who on occasions would 
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drink with them, dice with them and recount 
the tales of doughty deeds performed in the 
service of my Lord Protector. 

Visits to Pontefract became more common, 
and not only did this zealous friend of the 
governor’s confide to the latter that he “ feared 
there was some plotting without for the taking 
of the castle,” but he would also rise more than 
once in the night, making a tour of the whole 
fortress, taking careful note of those who were 
vigilant at their posts, and entreating the colonel 
to dismiss such and such men, whom he declared 
to be untrustworthy. 

In these and similar ways did he obtain a 
complete government over the governor himself 
and make the way easy for the commencement 
of that plot which was no doubt vainly hatching 
without. 

All this took time, however, and May was 
waning towards June when Dick Morrice sought 
out Barbara Carcroft to tell her the good news 
of ripening plans. 

A meiry month, that Maytime, with its 
morris trippings and tabor tunes a-thrumming, 
whilst light feet twirled and danced on the green¬ 
sward, and young hearts forgot such gloomy 
shadows and grim bogeys as hovered in lowering 
war clouds. 

Barbara had been primrose-gathering in Frys- 
ton Woods when Morrice sought her, and her 
busy fingers were set to posy-making whilst he 
sat beside her telling all that he had accomplished 
in the cause. 
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She nodded and smiled, hazel eyes sparkling 
with triumph at the success of her bold stroke, 
which after the fashion of women she had 
regretted a dozen times, raising a dozen terrors 
in her mind of treachery and betrayal. 

Yet all went well, and now came the moment 
of denouement, which she dwelt over as lovingly 
as a maid who dallies with love’s first whisper. 

Of course, manlike, Dick wanted reward in 
advance, though who could blame him, seeing 
the provocation given by dark eyes and a wicked 
dimple ? 

But Barbara was firm. 

“ When Pontefract is taken,” she declared, 
and danced off, posies and all, across a sunlit 
stretch of moorland, leaving a disconsolate lover 
to gather up one fallen bunch of primroses which 
—quite heedlessly, of course—she had pressed to 
her lips before tossing it idly on to the ground. 

“ When Pontefract is taken,” echoed Dick 
Morrice as he slipped the discarded posy into an 
inner pocket of his doublet, whilst feeling that 
stir within him which was more than the sole 
desire to serve an exacting mistress. 

There were dreams to be dreamt there in 
Fryston Woods, dreams of the day when old 
friends would grip his hand in a comrade’s 
grasp once more and hail him as one of those 
who commanded Royalist gratitude and Royalist 
thanks, for playing a part that had strained an 
honour which had not failed to reproach him 
when Colonel CotterelTs warm friendship claimed 
him as confidant and adviser. 
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But Barbara had no such misgivings as she 
hurried down the shady hill which led to 
Knottingley. 

Her busy brain was already at work devising 
the best way of acquainting Sir Marmaduke 
Langdale’s fellow-schemers with an unlooked- 
for progress in their plans. 

That Sir Hugh Ainslie would either scoff at 
her suggestion or be angry at her bold acting, 
she guessed pretty shrewdly. 

Yet he would neither scoff nor storm if pretty 
Marjorie Stapleton brought him the news. 

So it was to Marjorie that Barbara went, and 
found her busy with her sewing in the summer 
parlour. 

Now, the very sight of another maid at her 
stitching provoked Mistress Bab to mirth. 
To handle a needle was, she declared, the 
one task beyond her; and Marjorie’s interest 
in her work was quite a matter for raillery or 
irritation. 

“ Come, put up your broidery, chuck,” she 
urged, " and lend me that very dainty ear in a 
matter of vast importance.” 

Marjorie looked up, with a smile. 

“ And wherefore should I not listen and broider 
as well ? ” she asked. “ See, Bab, is it not a 
rich design ? ” 

“ Design ! ” cried Barbara with enthusiasm, 
though no glance had she for the garland of roses 
and honeysuckle which her friend was working 
so cunningly. “ I vow such design never was 
better conceived by man or woman. If Sir 
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Hugh has but the sense of a child he cannot fail 
to be pleased thereby.” 

“ Sjr Hugh ? ” murmured Marjorie, patting 
her slip of embroidery with loving fingers. “ But 
what hath Sir Hugh to do with my roses ? ” 

It was Barbara’s turn to stare. 

“ 1 Calked of no roses,” said she, “ but of the 
taking of Pontefract Castle for the King.” 

Down went the broidery, whilst Marjorie’s 
cheeks paled. Dear though the Royalist cause 
was to her she could not but congratulate herself 
on the fact that a semblance of peace had been 
restored, so that, whilst she sighed for the cruel 
durance of the King in Carisbrook, she was glad 
to think that Sir Hugh—and of course others— 
had returned quietly to their estates. Barbara’s 
words therefore inspired a fear which stabbed 
sharply at her heart. 

“ Pontefract! ” she echoed. “ Oh, Bab, what 
are you saying ? ” 

Barbara looked cautiously round, then leaned 

forward to pull to the casement; she remembered 
Held-by-Grace Larkins. 


You mean to tell me ? ” she queried, “ that 
they have not told you anything ? ” 

Marjorie shook her head. 

V T _ |a . gives me understanding of 

your words she replied, “ though I know that 
my father has speech with many of the gentry 
around of which I am told nothing. But then my 
father hoMs that a woman should not meddle 
in politics any more than that a man should 
be set to the raising of pasties.” 
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“ And therein your father makes great mis¬ 
take, as he shall presently see for himself," re¬ 
torted Barbara bluntly, and proceeded to detail 
her case into ears which half shrank from the 
hearing of such weighty matters. 

Yet enthusiasm is contagious, and Marjorie 
was a lass of high mettle, even if less venturesome 
and reckless than Peter Carcroft’s niece, and 
after the first shock of that unashamed announce¬ 
ment of eavesdropping and the venture of 
testing an enemy's faith she fell readily into the 
scheme which, from Dick Morrice’s painting, 
augured so well. 

And you shall presently tell Sir Hugh what 
I have now related," cried Barbara gleefully, 
and then there will be no more to do but wait 
for the signal about which Sir Marmaduke 
Langdale made so great a point. When that 
ai ? VCS ' ^ vvarran t me Dick Morrice will be no 
whit behind the rest in performing his share of 
the task ; and so Pontefract will be once more 
+ C1 J ded ky a Royalist garrison and the Royal 
standard to show the countryside the temper of 
loyal Yorkshire." F 

But why," demanded the more cautious 
Marjorie, " should Colonel Morrice so act ? Will 
e not be dubbed the double traitor for betraying 
tno s e for whom he before renounced a fair cause ?" 

It seems to me," replied Barbara, “ that a 
man is as much at liberty to change his mind 
as a woman, whose fickleness but adds to her 
charm. Not that this is fickleness with Dick 
Mornce, but the outcome of a deep devotion." 
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Wider still opened Marjorie’s blue eyes. “A 
deep devotion, but to whom ? ” she asked in all 
innocence. 

A shrug of the shoulders and mischievous 
moue answered her. 

“ Why, that is as you please to think,” laughed 
Bab. " It is certain that he would serve King 
Charles—and Mistress Barbara Carcroft—for 
love. It is not for me to say which influence 
is the stronger.” 

Marjorie blushed. She could not understand 
such outspoken jest of an emotion she held to 
be sacred. Perhaps her companion’s shrewd 
wit perceived the inward resentment, for she 
made haste to return to the prior topic of con¬ 
versation, urging on Marjorie the need for Sir 
Hugh Ainslie to be informed at once of how 
matters stood. 

“ For I can see,” said she, “ that Colonel 
Morrice is chafing to tell his plans and explain 
his design to those whom he foolishly thinks 
more likely to digest and approve the same than 
a mere woman. Heigho ! Such is the vanity 
and ingratitude of man. For one must humour 
those whom one desires to exact service from, 
do you not agree, little Miss Primface ? ” 

She kissed Marjorie as she spoke, holding a 
warning finger before her eyes. 

“ I see Sir Hugh’s horse even now before the 
garden gate,” said she. " Now, list you well ! 
For the time you must forget pretty speeches, 
soft glances and lovers’ sweetness, thinking only 
on what I bade you. Remember! you earn Sir 
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Hugh’s gratitude, if not entirely in the present 
yet with full measure and overflowing when all 
comes as we should wish. And you may tell him 
that Barbara Carcroft would lay wager of dear 
life itself on the faith of Dick Morrice.” 

She did not wait to give or receive further 
assurances but went, humming as carelessly as 
though she never had slipped a meddling finger 
in a brew which might mean the renewal of that 
deadliest strife—civil war. 

“ It is for the King,” she would have told you, 
and, like many others in those troublous times, 
forgot her country. 



CHAPTER VI 


SIR HUGH IS SATISFIED 

" But why so pensive, Mistress Marjorie ? " 
demanded Sir Hugh Ainslie, rallying a distrait 
maiden who was not wont to greet him in so 
absentminded a fashion. “ Will you not come 
forth into the garden ? It is cool and pleasant 
there, and I promised my mother to ask you 
anent some roses whereof you possess the finest 
blossoms in the countryside." 

To his surprise Marjorie shook her head. She 
was no weaver of plots, poor child, like her 
friend Barbara, and, willing though she was to 
please a lover, she shrank from the task set her. 

Why could not Bab have left her in peace to 
her dream of love amongst the roses, rather than 
embroil both Hugh and herself in this dangerous 
game whose ends might be so far-reaching and 
terrible ? 

It was not strange that Sir Hugh found her 
distrait and melancholy, yet utter surprise over¬ 
whelmed him when further pressing extracted 
confession. 

And surprise was near enough akin to anger. 

"You tell me," cried the sorely perturbed 
baronet, " that our closest secret is blown 
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because a mischievous woman took to eaves¬ 
dropping, and afterwards to tale-bearing ? I 
would not have believed it of Mistress Carcroft, 
whom at least I deemed loyal to her King.” 

“ And so she is,” cried Marjorie, flushing with 
vexation, even though her blue eyes brimmed 
with tears. ” She is the most loyal maid in all 
England.” 

“Most loyal,” sneered Ainslie; “when she 
carries a tale, learnt in most dishonourable 
fashion, to our enemy. Dick Morrice may be a 
fine fellow outside politics, yet he is the sworn 
friend of Cotterell and of late hath been most 
diligent in instigating close surveillance over 
the King’s men.” 

Barbara said she would trust him w-with 
her life,” sobbed Marjorie, ” and I do believe her. 
Judge not too harshly, Sir Hugh, since in so 
doing you may injure a cause which you wrongly 
conceive to be in danger.” 

The young man groaned, pacing to and fro, 
absorbed in a very turmoil of thought. 

The secret so snugly kept had seemed so 
safe ! And now r , here it was at the mercy of a 
frivolous w’oman and a turncoat knave. The 
injustice of the last epithet smote him even in 
that bitter moment. 

Dick Morrice had often been boon companion 
with him in many a frolic and sport in spite of 
the sober cut of the former’s clothes. He was 
no whining hypocrite who quoted texts as 
cloak to many an ugly sin, but was—in all 
things but politics—as gay a roysterer and 
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jolly a comrade as them all. And now, was 
it impossible that Mistress Barbara might be 
right ? Would further change of politics make 
a very prince of good fellows ? 

Ainslie came to a halt before Marjorie’s chair, 
still perplexed but a trifle shamefaced. 

“ I cry your pardon, sweet mistress,” he said. 
” Only grave anxiety, on which the very life of 
my honour hangs, could so have led me to forget 
myself. I would Morricc or even Mistress 
Carcroft had told me these tidings.” 

Marjorie flushed crimson, thinking of the 
reason for Barbara’s choice. Yet she agreed 
heartily. 

” And so do I,” she cried. ” These secrets 
are terrible things, methinks; and besides, the 
scheme is wild altogether. If the King's whole 
army were set down before Pontefract Castle 
those within would laugh it to scorn. How then 
can ten—or for that matter fifty—gentlemen 
hope to secure it ? ” 

” That is a question which I confess has been 
troubling us all mightily,” admitted Sir Hugh, 
with a rueful smile. “It seems we have under¬ 
taken the impossible with the best will in the 
world. Strategy itself becomes futile and hope¬ 
less when we match it against an impregnable 
fortress and keen-scented governor. My friends 
had become despairing before the addition of 
this last blow.” 

“ If it indeed is a blow,” put in Marjorie; 
" you should not lightly contemn Barbara's 
wit, sir, for truly I have never met so clever a 
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maid, with surpassing skill in obtaining her own 
way.” 

Chagrined though he was Ainslie could not 
repress a smile. 

“ And so you, too, are willing to back this 
fair lady’s craft against that of such men as 
Brotherton and Langdale ? ” he asked. " Well, 
well, I must make the best of a bad bargain 
and seek out Colonel Morrice before calling 
together my friends to warn them of treachery.” 

“ I do not pretend to argue or understand,” 
retorted Marjorie, ” but all the same I am quite 
sure you will not find Barbara and treachery in 
the same camp.” 

" You are a kindly critic and a brave 

defender,” smiled Ainslie, and for the moment 

forgot the fears and cares which swarmed around, 

m the fairer delight of a long look into blue 

eyes which held all the sweetness of the world 
to him. 

It is hard to go,” he sighed, “ and yet there 
should be no delay. To-morrow I shall come 
again and tell you all that hath transpired. 
At least I should be grateful to Mistress Bab 
tor having brought so true a recruit to our ranks.” 

He held both her hands, gazing tenderly into 
the pretty, troubled face, the lovelier in his 
eyes for its anxious pleading, and the tremulous 
quiver of red lips. The sunlight caught the 
auburn ringlets which peeped from under the 
my lace cap and fell in long curls on either side 

After all, was not love the best of life ? 
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He longed to tell her so, taking her in his arms, 
whispering all the story of the love which was 
already mutely understood between them. But 
duty’s voice was imperative, and he must per¬ 
force obey. 

“ To-morrow,” he said jealously, “ we will 
walk in the garden and talk of nothing but 
those roses—and ourselves.” 

She shook her head. 

“ To-morrow my father rides across the 
moors to visit Dame Birley, and I must go with 
him, since Janet has asked for me.” 

The delay chafed him. 

“ Then I shall come early,” he vowed, “ whilst 
the dew is still on the grass, and before the 
roses have opened their petals to the sun. Shall 
I find you then, dear nymph of the dawn ? ” 

She laughed and blushed together. 

“ I certainly make it a rule to gather a posy 
before breakfast,” she replied, ** and the garden 
is gay just now.” 

Her eyes shone as she spoke. She would 
be dreaming that night of a coming dawn. 

“ And you will not run into any danger ? ” 
she faltered, as he turned to go. “If this 
Morrice be a traitor-” 

Ainslie laughed. “ He hath no proof against 
us,” he replied. “ It is but the marring of our 
chances which I dread.” 

But that did not concern Mistress Marjorie 
at all, since she had small belief in those vague' 
hopes which pitted themselves against the 
Eyrie of the North. 
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To find Dick Morrice and try his faith was 
Sir Hugh’s first object. Manlike he was con¬ 
fident of his own shrewdness in reading another’s 
truth, and if — by wildest chance — Mistress 
Barbara’s tale were true, if Morrice was indeed 
ready to win back a lost place in the Royalist 
ranks by betrayal of his new allies, what a ripe 
hope of success was held out in what Squire 
Brotherton had come to call a “ perilously im¬ 
possible enterprise.” 

Colonel Morrice was not at home, so his butler 
informed Sir Hugh, though he had not very 
long gone, and was only afoot. Yet whither 
he had gone Timothy Parker had no idea, 
though, had he deigned to put his surmises 
into ungodly language, they would have assumed 
that his master was either kissing a wench on 
the sly or gambling with unseemly companions 
in the cockpit or skittle-alley. 

To do him justice, Dick Morrice was not 
employed in either of these pleasantly unpuri- 
tanical pastimes, as Sir Hugh luckily discovered, 
for, taking a short cut homewards across the 
park, he was arrested by the sound of a ditty 
carolled forth in pure exuberance of spirit: 

“ ‘ A man may drink and not be drunk, 

A man may fight and not be slain, 

A man may kiss a bonnie lass, 

And yet be welcomed back again.’ ” 

“Well swum, Roger. Come ! you shall have 
your deserts, old friend, on your return to me. 
Hey then-” 
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A splash of water, the yelp of an excited dog, 
and Sir Hugh, lightly vaulting a low stone 
parapet, came face to face with the man he 
sought. 

The black spaniel crawled unheeded up the 
nearer bank, shaking himself vigorously, but his 
master's thoughts were elsewhere. 

“ Ainslie, by the mass!” he cried, and out 
went a friendly hand in a hearty grip which gave 
Sir Hugh confidence on the very outset. 

And there was no beating about the bush with 
Dick! Ainslie's presence here announced the 
fact that Barbara had somehow performed her 
task, and with frank enthusiasm he claimed Sir 
Hugh as partisan in a common cause. 

It was a trifle overwhelming to the man who 
had come prepared to accuse, to investigate, 
to demand proof positive of sincerity. 

Morrice took all that for granted between 
them and plunged vigorously into detail of the 
work he had already done and those plans as yet 
in embryo. 

Before Ainslie could finally decide that here 
blind faith must trust all in all, Dick had told 
him of the friends within the castle walls who 
could be trusted and the enemies who had been 
manoeuvred by his skill to distant posts. 

Colonel Morrice had won applause and credit 
in the Parliamentary forces for his shrewdness 
and quick grasping of facts, and his commander 
had been ill-advised to let so able a seiwant be 
passed over and dismissed for the venial fault 
of a certain looseness of speech and manner, 
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thereby sowing the seed of rancour and desire 
for retaliation. 

Now, the full power of his intriguing talents 
was called forth into action, and Sir Hugh 
Ainslie could not but listen with admiration to 
the terse grouping of future plans which, when 
put into operation, gave bounteous promise 
of success. 

" Will you return to Barkleigh Towers with 
me," he asked eagerly, " and allow me to 
summon those who work with us in this great 
enterprise ? They will be overjoyed with such 
a scheme." 

Itforrice shook his head. 

" For many reasons it is better not," he 
replied. “ To begin with, amongst those gentle¬ 
men many cannot fail to look upon me with 
suspicion. To see all left in the hands of one 
whom they will too hastily dub traitor must fill 
them with anger and jealousy. Proven steel 
they would naturally demand, since with failure 
comes the risking of necks. All this I do de¬ 
serve, and will not ask the trust of any but 
yourself until I show that proof which alone can 
beget faith. Tell them merely that one, as yet 
unnamed, gives solemn oath and guarantee to 
help in the delivering up of the Castle of Ponte¬ 
fract on such night as shall be mutually agreed 

upon between them and you. Is not that 
sufficient ? " 

For a moment Ainslie hesitated. The risk 
involved upon himself was tremendous. Here 
was he called upon to guarantee the good faith 
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of one who supped, cheek by jowl, with the chief 
of their adversaries, slept in his bed, all but 
governed in his place, yet who now declared his 
willingness to betray this friend for the sake of 
a cause he had openly deserted. 

And yet, so dominant and withal so frank a 
demeanour did Dick Morrice display, that it was 
impossible to doubt him. 

What victory is won without defeat out¬ 
weighed in the scales against it by the lightest 
feather ? 

Fetching a deep breath Ainslie held out his 
hand to the other. 

“ It is—quite sufficient,” he replied. 

The blood ran redly under Morrice’s fair skin. 

" For which words I thank you, my friend,” 
said he, returning the grasp warmly. “ You 
need have no fear that I shall betray your trust. 
I have long called myself fool for having accepted 
service under those who judge a man’s merits 
by his proficiency in quoting texts on all oc¬ 
casions, regardless of bringing Holy Script into 
ridicule ; for the rest, if a man swears a jolly 
oath, they write him down a blasphemous hell- 
babe and take early opportunity of bidding him 
begone about his business. I like not such idle 
cant, and did gladly welcome Mistress Carcroft’s 
invitation to win back the favour I had lost 
amongst honest friends by reason of my turn¬ 
coat ways.” 

Ainslie smiled. 

“ 1 must take opportunity to congratulate 
Mistress Barbara on a shrewder wit than my 
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own,” he replied, ” for I confess that I was 
very angry when I first heard she had blabbed 
this close secret into your ears.” •„ •' 

Morrice laughed. 

“You have changed your mind quickly,” said 
he. 

“ Nay, you have changed it for me,” answered 
Ainslie, ” for which I am as grateful as my friends 
will be once we are inside that grey old castle.” 

“ Which, as you have been shown, need be no 
such difficult task,” cried Morrice gaily. ” When 
shall the time be appointed?—since I would not 
have it come to the governor’s ears that I 
consort with malignants—and Timothy Parker 
is not to be trusted ? ” 

“ The sooner the better, but we dare not be 
precipitate. Sir Marmaduke Langdale has al¬ 
ready sent us messages, but the King’s affairs 
do not prosper as they should do in Scotland, 
and we must needs wait for the day when a 
dozen risings all over the country perplex and 
harass Cromwell into the splitting up of his 
vaunted army.” 

“ Then you wait for a certain day ? ” 

“ For the day, friend Morrice.” 

The faces of both men kindled with enthusi¬ 
asm, but Morrice was the first to sigh. 

" I„ would that the enterprise might come 
soon,” he said, ” since it is no pleasant task, 
this hoodwinking of an over-trusty comrade. 
I charge you, Sir Hugh, that if it be possible 
on the night of attack no bodily harm shall 
befall Colonel Cotterell.” 
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r ./ 1 I „ Ilke y° u the better for the stipulation, 
Dick, replied Ainslie quietly. “ So far as in 
me lies it shall be obeyed.” 

IVIorrice stretched his arms, yawning. 

“ Then the sooner you make our friends 

acquainted with the whole scheme,” said he, 

the better. Langdale's messenger mav arrive 

any day now, and after that it would not be well 
to delay. 


Ainslie nodded. 

. ‘‘ And y° u ? ” be asked. “ How are we to 
inform you of Ins coming ? Will it be safe for 
me to brave the suspicions of Timothy Parker 
in coming to Felton Court ? Or will “you risk 
being seen m the company of malignants by 
paying a visit to Barkleigh Towers ? ” 

“I think,” quoth Morricc gravely, and Sir 
Hugh was too much in earnest to note the 
twinkle m his eyes, " that it would be well to 
keep Mistress Carcroft as our go-between till 

tnc end. She is a maid in whose discretion I 
place much trust.” 


And Sir Hugh was wise enougli not to attempt 
a disputation of the point, though for himself 
he should have named Mistress Marjorie Staple- 
ton, who seemed to him the one and only woman 
competent for the playing of so delicate a part 
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JAMES BIRLEY MAKES AN OFFER 

“ The roses are still asleep,” quoth Marjorie, 
and smiled up into a dark face bent close to her 
own. 

“ Cry shame on them then,” answered Sir 
Hugh emphatically. “ Since their queen walks 
her garden.” 

“ They will be the sweeter for the sun's 
“kisses,” said the girl, and blushed for fear he 
might think the words had invitation in them. 

He marked the blush without divining its 
cause. Perhaps his own thoughts too fully 
absorbed him to make guess of hers. 

The dew-sprent garden and the new dawning 
held a crisis in his life, as he knew, and felt the 
words hot on his tongue whilst shy lips held back 
their utterance. 

And then, the simplest accident made all 
easy. 

Marjorie had tripped over a rough step which 
led to a lower terrace walk, and in saving her 
from a tumble Sir Hugh's arm had instinctively 
caught a slim waist in a circling grasp. 

And then, as she raised a rosy face, flushed 
and shy in the uttering of thanks, he spoke out, 

7i 
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boldly and frankly, with none of the arguments 
and pleadings which had sounded so convincing 
to himself when he rehearsed them yesternight 
Dost love me, Marjorie ? ” 

A pause, then : 

“ I love thee with all my heart, Hugh,” she 
answered simply, since one glance into the dark 
eyes which watched her so eagerly told her that 

avowal VaS n ° need for her to liesitate bi such 

After that there was no more thought of posy- 

gathering or talk of the roses Lady Ainslie wanted 

cuttings from, for they were selfish, those two, 

who forgot for the nonce that there ever could 

be wars rumours of wars, fears or terrors in a 

world which was golden just then with the dawn 
oi love and happiness. 

Dame Lettington’s voice calling Marjorie to 
breakfast broke in discordantly on the sweetest 
hour of their lives, and they went grudgingly 
wishing perhaps that they had wandered farther 
afield, out of hearing of that clamour which was 
reminding young missie ” that the doctor was 
starting early for Winslea Grange. 

You'll be home on the morrow?” ques- 

loned Ainslie, and I’ll be here early, sweet 

Marjorie, an you will be out again to gather 
your roses ? ” b B 

“ Why yes,” she answered, and smiled all the 
story of her love into his eager eyes. 

Bre a kfasf in fhree days was a substantial 
meal washed down by small beer in this case 
since the doctor was an abstemious man. 
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Sir Hugh would not stay beyond the time it 
took to dispose of a morning draught of mus¬ 
cadine and eggs, which Dame Lettington had 
specially prepared for him, for he had business 
with Squire Brotherton and Colonel Aikton 
which must not be delayed even though rosy 

lips were pouted pleadingly and Marjorie’s blue 
eyes were wistful. 

iruth to tell. Sir Hugh’s confederates had 
not taken over-kindly to the former’s guarantee 
that a way had been found to open into Ponte- 
ract Castle as soon as Dangdale’s messenger 
arrived from Scotland, for though no definite 
mention of Colonel Morrice’sname had been made 
shrewd guesses had been arrived at, and some 
rumour was already afloat concerning the sudden 
friendship of the young owner of Barklcigh 
dowers with the ex-officer of the Parliament 
Meantime Marjorie was riding her brown 
nag Betsy King,” alongside of her father's 
raw-boned ” Grey Thomas,” in the direction of 
Winslea Moors which stretched in a purple 
mist eastwards of Pontefract. 

road at first, leading through Fryston 

r 1u dS r? nd SO onwards n «t far from the course 
ot the River Aire, which wound in a silver riband 
across pleasant meadows and through shady 
woods to where grimmer moorland Jay stretched 
in bold picturesqueness beyond. 

tt was no pleasantly anticipated visit which 
these two went to pay. Mistress Agatha Birley 
was the widow of Thomas Birley, a " man of zeal 
in the cause of righteousness," as he had been 
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wont to design himself; in other words as bitter 
a hater of his King and the whole Royalist party 
as was his only son James, who at the age of 
thirty " made haste in his father’s footsteps,” 
and had indeed well outdistanced that more 
measured tread, being an Independent of the 
most virulent type, who ruled his simpleminded 
stepmother and somewhat rebellious stepsister 
with the same rod of iron which he exercised 
over every dependant in or around Winslea 
Grange. 

Mistress Birley was cousin to Dr Stapleton, 
the two having been close friends in other and 
earlier days, and, though the worthy doctor 
little loved the flavour of the Independent house¬ 
hold, ancient affection commanded occasional 
visits to Cousin Agatha. 

“ Though why I must needs come, too, passeth 
comprehension,” Marjorie had complained for 
the twentieth time as she dressed herself for the 
ride. Yet in her inmost heart she knew very 
well that Mistress Birley strongly urged on her 
kinsman to bring his pretty daughter since she 
quite perceived the admiring if not tender 
glances her stepson cast in Marjorie’s direction, 
though after every visit he would inveigh for 
upwards of an hour against the entertainment 
of a priest of Baal and his Babylonish daughter. 

On one occasion Janet, his stepsister, had the 
audacity to raise a protest. 

“ Troth, James,” she urged, " it is not fair 
or right to speak so of Maid Marjorie, for verily 
in all Yorkshire you’d fail to find her match 
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u* j Swee ^ modesty and decorous behaviour. I 
had thought you yourself noticed it.” 

James had flushed dully under his swarthy 
skin, whilst he turned a wrathful brow on the 
temerarious speaker. 

Avaunt, woman,” he cried, ” tempt me not 
with thy lewd suggestion. Shall l—I, the son 
pt a righteous father, look upon this maid who 
is set as a snare in the paths of the godly ? I 
jell thee nay !—and again—nay.” 

But though he spoke at the time with great 

spirit and seeming anger, Janet laughed to 

herself when she sought the safe shelter of the 
still-room. 

“ For if I ventured to the sin of gambling,” 
she whispered naughtily to herself, “ I would 
wager a gold carolus that James will be wooing 
Cousin Marjorie ere a month has sped.” 

And she had been right. 

Not a fortnight later Master Birley was seized 
by a sudden inspiration. 

It had been revealed, he declared, that it was 
delivered to him to turn a vain woman from the 
evil of her ways and save her soul alive. In 
other words, he intended, by his excellent and 
powerfully applied influence, to convert Marjorie 
Stapleton to the acceptance of the Presbyterian 
doctrine and himself as its expounder and 
teacher, with the glorious hope that if she for- 

l 00 / ,,3 }— a term including her old father 
ana all Royalist friends—she should have the 
inestimable honour of becoming his wife. 

tie was quite frank about this matter in 
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speaking to his mother, who in her turn confided 
to Janet that things could not have gone more 
to her mind, since she had always feared when 
James brought home a bride it would be Jemima 
Albury, whose tyranny would have been as 
pronounced as her righteousness. 

Janet agreed heartily, and you may be assured 
there was so hearty a welcome for Marjorie as 
made that damsel feel an inward conscience- 
prick for her reluctance in coming. 

The sombre-faced master of Winslea Grange 
himself showed geniality, and when Dr Stapleton 
withdrew to the summer parlour with Mistress 
Birley, for the cousinly chat which was the main 
object of his visit, James invited his fair guest 
to walk with him in the garden. 

Winslea Grange was situated in the centre of 
a wide spread of moorland, with a background 
formed by Fryston Woods on one side, whilst 
eastwards rose the twin mounts of Brayton Barf 
and Stambleton Heugh, with the blue outline of 
Yorkshire Wolds stretching far beyond. 

Nearer at hand, in fact close to the lower 
flower garden itself, flowed the River Aire, tran¬ 
quil and smiling, yet with swift undercurrents 
which might easily sweep an unwary swimmer 
into dangerous rapids terminating in a water¬ 
fall, prettily situated in a wooded hollow not half- 
a-mile below the Grange. 

The gardens themselves did not partake of. 
the prim nature of its tenders, being a picturesque 
tangle of sweet spring flowers, winding paths 
and shady bowers. 
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An old-world glamour hung about the place, 
especially in Janet's rose garden near the river- 
bank, where in the centre of a patch of lawn 
stood a quaintly carved pedestal supporting the 
necessary sundial which was the only reliable 

clock belonging in those days to your country 
gentry. J 

It was towards the river, by way of Janet’s 
garden, that James Birley led his companion, 
who from time to time glanced back wistfully, 
wishing that Janet would follow so that she 
might summon courage to ask leave to cross the 
stone bridge and pick cowslips in the meadow, 
where two or three cows solemnly chewed the cud. 

Cousin Marjorie, I have somewhat to say to 
thee.” J 


The deep, measured tones of this startling 
announcement broke in on a reverie concerning 
cowslip balls and the delight of little Peggy 
Dopling, the Knottingley blacksmith’s sick child, 
n she should bring her ba^k one of those sweetly 
tragrant playthings, and Marjorie, looking up, 
echoed the words in much perplexity: 

“ To say to me, Master Birley ? ” 

.. nev er called him James, having a great 
dislike to the man. 


,, .. A y» replied, and his dark eyes glowed. 

Much to say to thee, fair maiden, for if thou 
wut listen to me, and turn from the snares of 
Babylon and the false doctrines of the ungodly 
and sinners, then shalt thou be to me as Sarah to 

A graham, as Rachel to Jacob, as Rebecca to his 
father, Isaac.” 
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In utter amazement Marjorie came to a dead 
stop. 

" Master Birley! ” she gasped, turning from red 
to white in her dismay, “ you are surely mad.” 

I'he sundial was between them, and even as 
she spoke she saw how his great hands gripped 
the corners of the pedestal. 

A mighty man in stature, this broad- 
shouldered, large-limbed Yorkshireman, and 
looking the more imposing in his square-caped, 
sad-coloured cloak, huge calfskin boots and 
steeple-crowned Puritanic hat, which ill became 
his long, narrow face, with its high cheek-bones, 
closely-set dark eyes and underhung jaw. 

No pretty wooer this for dainty maid, and 
an ugly centrepiece to as picturesque and 
romantic surroundings as any lover might 
desire. 

Marjorie backed a pace, yet gazed in fascination 
at that dominant visage which bespoke the tyrant 
even in a softened moment. 

“ Indeed, I don’t know what you mean about 
Abraham and Isaac,” she declared, with unusual 
flippancy, " and I won’t trouble you to explain, 
Master Birley, since my heart is set on gathering 
some of those sweet cowslips to pleasure a little 
maid who is sick.” 

“ Sick ! ” echoed Birley fiercely, as he made 
a forward stride. “ And am not I sick, Mar¬ 
jorie, from the crown of my head to the sole 
of my foot ? And wherefore ? Because my soul 
yearns for thee, damsel, yearns to embrace thee 
in spiritual ecstasy, so that these arms, these 
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strong arms which have hewn down the sinner 
in his sin and caused destruction to waste in the 
noonday, may drag those frail and wandering 
feet from the pit of destruction." 

He opened his arms as he spoke with such 
obvious intention that Marjorie retreated rapidly, 
leaving the broad strip of a flower-bed between 
them. 

A sense of humour in the absurdity of the 
situation was tempered by a very real fear of 
this unwelcome lover. 

Plainly, however, it would be best to impress 
this self-satisfied " saint " with the true state 
of the case. 

"You know perfectly well you are speaking 
nonsense, Master Birley," she said with a 
candour which surprised herself. " If all that 
talk of my soul means that you want me to 
marry you, I give you to understand that I 
refuse the honour most finally and decidedly. 
You forget that my sympathies are entirely alien 
to yours. Would you indeed wed one who 
nightly prays heaven for the safety of the King 
and the damnation of his enemies ? " 

Birley s face darkened, but he only shook his 
head. 

Thou art a child," said he, " who repeats the 
pernicious gabble put in its lips without'under¬ 
standing one whit of its true meaning. But it 
shall not always be so. Shall not I teach thee 
m the way that thou shouldst walk ? Shall 
I not be the one to show thee the pit which is 
ready to swallow up one so fair, so frail, so mis- 
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guided ? Yet there will come a time when all 
is accomplished, and thou wilt learn to look on 
me with the eyes of affection and love. Love, 
sweet maid, which, hand in hand with duty, will 
make thy poor and barren life to blossom like 
the rose.” 

From chin to brow flamed Marjorie’s indigna¬ 
tion in a crimson glow of such anger as but 
increased her beauty tenfold. 

“ Love ? ” she cried, and tossed back her head 
with a spirit which would have surprised her 
father. ‘‘ Ay, you are right, Master Birley, in 
saying that honourable love shall bring beauty 
to my life, and such is given and bestowed 
already, but by one and to one vastly more 
worthy than yourself.” 

Birley stopped short. 

A moment before lie would have taken her 
hands masterfully, compelling her to yield to his 
demand, but now a scowl dawned between his 
eyes which would have frightened Marjorie in 
calmer mood. 

“ You love ? ” he asked huskily. 

I love Sir Hugh Ainslie,” she replied, ” who 
in due time and with heaven’s blessing will be 
my husband.” 

Birley’s lips were compressed in a straight 
line so thin as to be nearly invisible. 

I do not think so,” he said, and there was 
something very ominous in the significance of 
the words. 

The colour forsook the girl’s cheeks, though 
she still bore herself bravely. 
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“If I wed not with him whom I do most 
dearly love,” she retorted, “ I wed no other.” 

Birley laughed, whilst he slowly stretched forth 
a great, clenched fist. 

“ Does yon hand look like that of a man lightly 
thwarted ? ” he asked. “ I tell thee, damsel, 
that from boyhood upwards I have had my will 
whenever a purpose was set in my mind. See 
here the mark of a bite long healed, 'twas made 
by a forest cat when I was but ten years old. 
For a time the beast eluded my vengeance, yet 
in the end it died. It has been the same since. 
I have had my will.” 

Had he spoken less quietly the words would 
have been as ineffective as any braggart's speech. 

Their soft enunciation gave a weight before 
which their listener recoiled, shuddering. Yet 
only for a minute. Once more the fighting 
spirit of a pure lineage sprang to her aid. 

“ Should I care for so idle a threat ? ” she 
asked. “ I tell you, James Birley, here and 
now, that never, never could I have love for one 
whom I so dislike and mistrust. Had I my way 
I would never see you again.” 

There was the red gleam in his eyes she had 
noted once before as he watched her—in silence 
for a time—his spirit seeking the mastery over 
hers by that dominant gaze of which his step¬ 
mother and Janet were so fearful. 

But Marjorie, roused to the uttermost, re¬ 
turned glance for glance with a courage which 
pleased even whilst it angered him. 

Thou wilt see me again,” said he at last. 
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“ Many times. Ay, and at length shall watch 
for my coming as those who watch for the dawn, 
or a dog for the master at whose hand it is fed. 
Dost thou believe that, mistress ? If not, listen 
to me now. Hereby, I, James Birley, do vow 

to make thee, Marjorie Stapleton, my-” 

She broke in on him there, crying out in fear, 
as though she listened to some curse which 
bound her down to hell. 

“ Never, never,” she made moan. “ Coward 
that you are ! Would you wed a woman who 
scorns and contemns you ? A woman who tells 
you her whole love is given to another ? ” 

He laughed, amused at an animation which so 
well suited this gentle child of simplicity. 

“ Ne'er heard I yet,” quoth he, “ of a damsel, 
young and fair, who buried her wealth of love and 
all the desire of life in the grave of a dead man.” 

Again the cold chill of fear swept like some 
easterly blast through Marjorie’s being. 

“ He lives,” she breathed. “ He is well and 
strong, young too, why should he die, since the 
curse of war passes from the land ? ” 

James Birley rested both hands on the carved 
pedestal. 

“ The wild cat that bit me as a child—died,” 
said he. “ I mind that my father mocked me 
when I told him I should trace it to its home in 
the hollow beech-tree. Yet I did it.” 

“ Oh, devil ! ” moaned Marjorie. “ Oh, 
devil.” 

Puritan though he was he laughed again as 
though she had paid him some high compliment. 
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I shall requite you at more seemly season, 
for your good opinion. Mistress—Birley,” said 
he, and watched how one white hand gripped 
the knot of yellow ribands at her breast. 

James James—I bid thee hasten, for here 
is a messenger from Master Goodenough which 
claims speedy answer,” cried a voice. 

It was Janet, who stood on the upper terrace, 
her high-pitched voice shrilling far. 

Birley frowned, and if his thoughts were less 
godly than usual he suppressed an exclamation 
which rose to his lips. 

“ 1 go and again return,” said he. “ I 
pray thee abide my coming, Mistress Marjorie.” 

But she did not answer, having not the 

least intention of obeying such command. No 

sooner indeed was the sad-coloured cloak out 

of sight than Marjorie, gathering up her long 

nding-skirts, had darted down the path to the 
nver-side. 

To return to the house was to invite fresh 
persecutions, but if she might cross the bridge 
she couid pick her cowslips in peace, hiding 
behind a distant alder clump at first sight of her 
importunate suitor’s reappearance. 

In picking cowslips for Peggy she might 
lorget her anger and the haunting fear which a 
coward s threats had raised. 

Across the old stone bridge she ran blithely 

enough, and was soon ankle-deep amongst such 

a wealth of yellow blossoms as she rarelv 
saw. J 

The child in her was uppermost as she sank 
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on her knees, laughing as she plucked great 
handfuls, sniffing their fragrance greedily. 

But even cowslip picking could not hold her 
thoughts or stay altogether the wild beating of 
her heart. 

Had instinctive dislike to this visit to Winslea 
been her woman’s premonition of the truth ? 

She knew she had always been glad when 
Janet had taken her off for one of those girlish 
confabs which bridge all gulfs of differing creed 
and politics. 

But to-day’s revelation had startled her, whilst 
Birley’s threats left her trembling and afraid. 
She longed to feel the protecting clasp of Hugh 
Ainslie’s arms once more, stealing back to the 
memory of a gladsome hour which had been 
born in the dawning of that very day. 

Strange that the same tale should have been 
told by two such diverse men in such diverse 
fashion within a few short hours’ space. 

“ Lady! Lady! ” 

A child’s cry, at first shrill, then in a hushed 
whisper enjoining a mystery only partly under¬ 
stood. 

Marjorie, looking up, spied the figure of a 
little lad in country smock and wide hat, who 
stood near a boundary wall clutching something 
very tightly to his breast. 

Curiosity brought Marjorie to his side, a smile 
on her lips, and that soft kindliness in her eyes 
which inspires childish trust. 

Without hesitation the boy held out a packet 
tied by an orange riband and sealed closely. 
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“ There be a man down there on the moor- 
side,” said he, in broad Yorkshire dialect, “ who 
be dead, as I fear, wi' his horse beside him. I 
saw him lying there as I passed on road to the 
farm, and he called me, giving me this ’'—the other 
palm extended in growing confidence to Marjorie 
showed a silver tester in its centre—“ and 
that”—he waved the packet—“bidding me take 
it to Knottingley to one Sir Hugh Ainslie. He 
died before the rest of the words could be spoke, 
though I wot there was much else he would have 
said, since his eyes besought me e’en when his 
lips were twisted wi’ the death struggle.” 

Very slowly Marjorie paced by the child’s side 
along the river-bank which rose steeply above 
the stream, a grey wall girding it on the right 
with the moors beyond. Her back was turned 
to the bridge over which she had run to the 
cowslip field. 

“ Dead ! ” she echoed, and took the packet 
from the boy’s hand, pausing to read the writing 
upon it. “ To Sir Hugh Ainslie of Barkleigh 
Towers.” 

“ Why,” she cried out in sheer surprise, “ it 
is indeed for Hugh.” 

And, as she said the words, it came on her in a 
flash all that Barbara had told her about the 
message which Sir Marmaduke Langdale was to 
send to those to whom he had entrusted work 
for the King. 

A mist rose before her eyes as she stared down 
at that which she held in her hand. 

The message of Sir Marmaduke Langdale. 
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And this was what Hugh and his friends had 
been awaiting so impatiently; the cartel which 
was to act as fuse to that carefully laid intrigue 
which should set not only Yorkshire but all 
England in a ferment. 

Woman-like, her first thought was of how this 
would bring danger to her lover, but presently 
the loyalty which was every Stapleton's birth¬ 
right came to remind her of the meed of gratitude 
owed to Fate in having led this child to place 
the all-important missive in her hands. 

There it lay—the packet on which so many 
hearts’ hopes were set, and she, Marjorie Staple- 
ton, would be the means under heaven of bring¬ 
ing it safely to those for whom it was intended. 

Yet, even as she lashed herself in scorn for the 
first weakness which hesitated to send forth a 
sweetheart from the case and security of his 
home, she was startled by the sound of foot¬ 
steps near. 

With a low cry, irrepressible in a moment’s 
nervousness, she turned to see James Birley 
striding along the river-bank, having evidently 
seen her from Janet's garden and crossing the 
bridge unperceived by herself. 

The shock of so near a danger made her lose 
her presence of mind. Instead of awaiting him 
in simulated unconcern she cried out again, 
hurrying away towards the wall as though she 
would escape him that way. The packet clasped 
back against her breast showed its betraying 
orange riband against the dark green of her 
riding-coat. 
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As for the boy, he had scurried back across 
the meadow, bent only on escape from a man 
who was known and feared by every yokel, 
man, woman or child, for miles round. 

But Birley's quick eyes had taken in the scene 
at a glance. 

“ Stop, thou offspring of Beelzebub,” he roared 
in tones of thunder. “ Come back hither if thou 
wouldst escape the chastisement which will not 
be withholden from disobedience.” 

And, whilst the child came slinking back, 
writhing his sturdy body to and fro as though 
the lash already curled around it, James Birley 
hastily approached the spot where Marjorie, 
foiled in her attempt to scale the wall, stood 
between it and the river-bank, panting like some 
hunted creature driven to bay, yet clasping the 
packet with both hands and a look of desperate 
resolution in her blue eyes. 



CHAPTER VIII 


THE PACKET 

"Whence came that packet, mistress?” 

The words rang with a command which fired 
a usually gentle spirit with instant rebellion. 

I hat, Master Birley, is no concern of yours. 
The the packet is the property of another. 
I take charge to bring it to him.” 

Birley had come to a halt some fifty paces 
from her—perhaps he dared not trust himself at 
closer quarters in his present mood. 

Yet he laughed, a short, barking gibe of 

mockery which told how completely she was in 
his power. 

"" In the name of the Lord Protector of Eng¬ 
land,” said he, “I claim the right to take, read 
and do as I shall thereafter please with any 
packet bearing the badge and seal of some 
rascally malignant who dares thus flaunt a 
stricken colour before us.” 

Marjorie bit her lip, whilst under the broad 
beaver of her riding-hat the flush of anger dyed 
pale cheeks. 

But she did not reply, saving only to glance 
behind her, advancing a side step to the right, 
nearer the river. 
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“ Again,” quoth Birley, grinding his teeth 
with anger. “ Whence came that packet ? ” 

His circling glance comprised flaxen-headed 
Jan Burrows, and the boy cowered, whining 
under it. 

“ The man whose horse had fallen down the 
bank an’ crushed his master gave it me,” he 
sobbed. “ He bade me give it to the hand of 
Sir Hugh Ainslie. It was the lady-” 

“To whom the lad brought it,” cried Marjorie, 
growing indiscreet in her anger. “ A fit recipient] 
too, since no later than the morrow I shall see 
my betrothed. Sir Hugh Ainslie.” 

The goad was sharp, and to add to the sharp¬ 
ness of the thrust was the shrewd guess that 
here was the hatching of some scorpion egg of 
intrigue which would be well worth the scotching. 

With a curse, which sounded as out of place 

on such lips as a gay feather would have done in 

his steeple hat, Birley made a rush, with greedy 

and violent hands out-thrust for the snatching 

of the packet, regardless of the fact that a 

woman’s frail strength was all that stood matched 
against his. 

. the suddenness and rudeness of the assault 
m itself rendered it futile. 

Scared at such unlooked-for violence Marjorie 
reeled backwards, forgetful of the river-bank 
and the swift flowing stream beneath. 

Birley’s cry of horror was echoed in shrill 
crescendo by the boy Jan, who, in his terror, 
flung himself before Birley, clutching round 
his legs with a grip so tenacious as to bring that 
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now furious gentleman headlong to the ground 
at the very moment when Marjorie, unable to 
recover her balance, slipped and fell, rolling 
down the bank into the deep waters of the Aire. 

“ She’ll be drowin’ ! She’ll be drowin’ ! ” 
shrieked flaxen-polled Jan as the heavy splash 
was followed by an incoherent scream of fear 
—but the innate certainty that Master Birley 
had intended to precipitate this tragedy kept 
him still clutching at the legs which performed 
stout service in their efforts to be freed. 

Jan’s mother found her small son’s body 
black and blue that night when she came to 
undress him, yet it was wonderful at the moment 
how impervious the child seemed to the thrusts 
of the great booted feet. 

“ She’ll be drowned,” he kept echoing in a 
frenzied whimper, whilst Birley, utterly forgetful 
of the Puritanical spirit on which he prided him¬ 
self, cursed him lustily for a damned imp of 
interference. 

Freed at last from the leech-like clasp, the 
man struggled to his feet, leaving Jan to howl 
his soul out on the ground whilst he ran to the 
water’s edge, looking anxiously down the stream. 

A wide curve hid its course from him, the 
river passing! between closely wooded banks 
down towards Winslea Hollow, where a pic¬ 
turesque waterfall emptied itself into a black 
pool of whose sinister waters many a weird 
legend was told. 

It was here that pixies danced at night, 
though the sight of their antics brought a curse 
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on watching mortals. Here, too. Mad Margrove 
had murdered his wife in a fit of jealousy, flinging 
her body into the pool, from which it was told her 
fleshless spirit rose o’ nights and paced slowly 
through Winslea Woods out on to the moors 
all the way to Margrove Court. 

And was it possible that hereafter another 
tale was to be added to those others ?—the 
tale of a fair maiden whose death would never 
be described as the mere accident it was ? 

With ashen face and trembling limbs, James 
Birley hurried along the bank, flinging aside his 
cloak as he went, even stooping to drag off the 
leather jack-boots which encumbered his legs. 

Round the curve he swung at full tilt, ready 
to leap down into the stream at first sight of a 
drifting figure. 

A figure ? No ! though his heart suddenly 

leapt in a moment of hope it was only to be 

succeeded by a sickening dread as he marked 

a wide-brimmed beaver hat boasting a draggled 

green feather which had been caught on one of 

the branches of an oak-tree which hung over the 

bank at so low an angle as to sweep the water 
itself. 

A hat, no more. A hat which rose and fell as 
the current passed it by, presently becoming free 
of entangling twigs and being carried onwards 
for another quarter of a mile till it was flung 
mto the foaming, roaring torrent of the fall. 

Ah! the fall. The thunder of its music 
echoed in Birley's ears as he staggered forward, 
growing more and more hopeless as he saw the 
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undisturbed bosom of the river over which 
scudded half-a-dozen dabchicks, their quaintly 
nodding heads seeming to mock him with the 
unuttered words: " Too late ! Too late ! ” 

Standing there he looked down on the churn¬ 
ing, froth-covered waters which leapt and flashed 
in the sunlight only to fling forward into the 
quiet whirlpools beneath. 

Was it down there—down there that Marjorie 
lay ?—her blue eyes closed for ever, her sweet 
face white and drawn in death, whilst the fair 
form he coveted was tossed about ruthlessly by 
those turbid waters, becoming battered, broken, 
unrecognisable even before the mysterious whirl¬ 
pools drew it down into their relentless embrace 
for evermore. 

As if to answer these terrible questions the 
waters tossed upwards with their flaunting spray 
a packet. In a flash it had fallen back—become 
engulfed—lost—but the man who watched had 
seen a stained and draggled orange riband 
which tied sodden parchments together. 

The sight set a seal on his fears. 

Marjorie was without doubt dead. The 
packet which was the indirect cause of the 
tragedy was lost too, since never yet had the 
black pool yielded its prey; and James Birley, 
slowly and heavily retracing his steps along the 
river-bank, felt that the world had suddenly 
gloomed and grown cold and empty, with the 
loss of that which in boastful arrogance he had 
vowed to possess. 

" Marjorie is dead," he muttered, and groaned 
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aloud at the repetition of the words. " Dead ! 
and I the cause thereof. Woe is me, that the 
righteous should thus be smitten to the ground. 
Woe is me, by reason of this calamity ! Dead ! 
Dead ! and she so fair, so misguided, so sweet 
a brand to be snatched from the burning.” 

It was characteristic of the man, that in all 
his agony of dismay he thought only of himself 
and not at all of the silver-locked old father who 
sat so happily reminiscent of early days in the 
summer parlour with his Cousin Agatha, sighing 
a little, perchance, that the past was past, and 
the present an autumn with but little sunshine 
beyond the sweet companionship of Maid 
Marjorie. 



CHAPTER IX 


BLACK MEG O’ WINSLEA 

The sound of roaring waters in her ears, the 
first horror of dread, and thereafter all passed 
in too swift a nightmare for Marjorie ever to be 
able to describe what happened. 

Only, as the current swept her down, she 
became presently conscious of a swishing sound 
ahead, and then a voice, soft but imperious, 
calling her to fling up a hand. 

If she obeyed it was an instinct more than 
conscious effort. 

Instinct, followed by the knowledge that her 
onward progress had been suddenly arrested and 
that a firm hand-grip on her wrist was helping 
to tow her in a different course, whilst ever and 
anon her body came into contact with the twigs 
and leaves of some great branch. 

It must have been the twigs becoming entwined 
in a trailing feather which presently dragged her 
hat from her head, whilst a sudden stab of 
memory recalled the hapless packet which she 
had been clutching so frantically. It had gone, 
must have been swept from her grasp just now 
when she had stretched upwards to feel that 
saving hand on her wrist. 
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It was the bank against which she was flung 
a moment later, and even the packet was for¬ 
gotten in the desperate efforts in which she 
joined with her saviour in clambering, half- 

dragged by the hand on her coat, up—up into 
safety. 

The bank was lower here, j et she was all but 
exhausted as she sank down, making low moan 
which spoke of the limit of endurance reached. 

Too dazed and faint to speak, move, or even 
think, she was conscious of a vague bewilderment 
when a well-known voice bade her drink from 
the flask of eau-de-vie held to her lips. 

The fiery liquid caused a choking and burning 
sensation in mouth and throat, yet its effect was 
magical. 

The mist cleared, showing to her astonished 
gaze no other a rescuer than Barbara Carcroft. 

Barbara ! ” she gasped. “ You ! " 

But Barbara was in no mood for explana¬ 
tions. r 

" Q ui ck," she commanded. " We must hide," 
and, after one anxious glance upstream, she 
dragged Marjorie to her feet with small cere- 

mo ?y' llf * ln g th e younger girl’s wet riding-skirts 
so that they should not hamper her faltering 
steps as she guided her towards a clump of 
bushes which afforded thick screen from sign 
ot „ a Ijy Passing along the opposite bank. 

Ihere, continued Barbara, pulling Marjorie 
down, he still and remain silent ; if you 

• an y thin g> P r ay the saints—if you have 
laith in them—to guard you from cold and chill. 
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for though you are wet to the skin you must 
needs wait here till he has gone.” 

Marjorie's eyes opened wide in surprise. 

"You saw him ? ” she asked. 

Barbara laughed. She, too, was in riding-dress, 
grey cloth with passementerie of silver and a 
beaver hat with gilt band and feather. To 
see her here alone, in so desolate a spot, might 
well rouse her friend’s curiosity. 

But Barbara’s finger was laid on her lip. 

I saw it all,” she whispered briefly. ” You 
were brave, little one, very brave, and I can guess 
why! As for the packet, it is safe enough.” 

The packet ? You saw the packet ? ” 

” Drifting downstream with its loyal riband 
betraying it to the last ; but the Black Pool 
holds its secrets well, whether they be snatched 
from true man or traitor. Yet, hush, Marjorie. 
I'll have the story, I warrant well, but not till 
later. I would not wish James Birley to know 
of my presence here—and for the rest the fright 
will do him good.” 

” The fright ? ” 

” Of knowing he has drowned his would-be 
sweetheart.” 

" He be no sweetheart of mine, Babs ; and 
what of my poor father when he shall hear that 
false news? ” 

” La, la. He’ll not hear it before having 
time to clasp thee in his arms. Hist now. He 
is coming.” 

Through the thick screen of holly leaves 
bright eyes had a glimpse of a tall figure in grey 
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| er i^ breeches and hose, hurrying along the 
farther bank. 0 

It delighted Mistress Barbara hugely to note 
the white terror on swart features. 

Come,” she commanded, as soon as Birlev 
had passed out of sight and earshot. ” The 
rogue will take time to meditate over your 

tn a wi Y f ra ^' In x the mcantim e. we will return 
to Winslea Grange by way of Mother Meg's hut. 

Shell give you a draught—which I warrant 

lnnn ai T ()ff a lU l and chiUs -“and then send 
young lam on with you to the house, since I’ll 

not wjsh to go that far in your company ” 

Marjone looked at her in naive surprise not 
unmixed with fear. ^ 

Mother Meg’s hut ? ” she echoed. " You’ll 
not be meamng Black Meg o’ Winslea, Barbara’” 
Barbara aughed as she led the way alone a 
narrow path which wound its way up to the 
higher level of moorland. J P 

" Black Meg o’ Winslea has no black heart for 

found the^ Sle ' “ I l ,deed - 1 have oft-times 

can he d .exceedingly amiss for one who 
can be a loyal friend at need.” 

Wh BUt sl , le is a witch .” cried Marjorie, ’’ and 
hath made compact with the devil. Fid 

Barbara you have surely never crossed so un¬ 
hallowed a threshold.” 

merrily?" 3 ** ° nC hand 0n her hi P- smiling 
Troth, but I’ve crossed and recrossed it 

wouTd ada C at WJ1 '” She ret ° rted . " though I 
would not have every goody and gossip of 
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Knottingley know it. And you must obey me, 
Marjorie, seeing you should be above the foolish 
chatter of ignorant folk. Mother Meg is no more 
witch than you or I, but an ill-used old woman 
who hath a sharp tongue, shrewd brain and heart 
which posscsseth its soft side as well as that 
grown hard and warped by the bufferings of 
Fate. Yet, what is more to our purpose, she 
hath a rare wit in the mixing of potions and 
simples. If you will not go there you will be 
lying sick to death of an ague or worse at the 
Grange ere many hours pass. See how you 
shiver, and no chance of changing those wet 
clothes for an hour or more.” 

There was no doubt whose was the stronger 
nature of these two maids. Marjorie yielded 
with a shivering sigh, born more of discomfort 
than fear, since already she began to feel a 
strange heaviness and heat, even whilst cold 
waters appeared to be trickling down her 
spine. 

Barbara made small ado of slipping an arm 
about her friend’s waist, thus supporting her as 
they crossed the moorland track which led to a 
gorse-scented heugh under whose shadow was 
a small hut, built of wood and stone, thatched 
with dried gorse and wattles, and presenting an 
appearance so lonely and mysterious in the midst 
of a tiny valley strewn by broken boulders as 
set Marjorie to pray wildly for protection against 
the evil eye and all other machinations of this 
devil's agent. 

Barbara, however, went blithely, stepping out 
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firmly, whilst she cried to “ Mother Meg ” to 
come and welcome her guests. 

“ Na y> nay." gasped Marjorie, and had her 
strength permitted would have broken from 
the other's detaining grasp at first sight of the 
quaint figure which appeared on the threshold 
of the hut at Barbara's call. 

Yet Black Meg o’ Winslea was no typical 
witch. Tall, well-proportioned, with raven locks 
in which many a white strand was visible, she 
still showed traces of a beauty once famous 
throughout the West Riding. 

Dark eyes flashed sombre greeting to smiling 
Barbara and dwelt in a curious stare on her 
pretty companion. 

“ Whom bring you hither, mistress ? ” she 
asked, and her voice thrilled with many murmurs 
like a mountain stream in spate. 

f nend, Mother Meg,” quoth Barbara. 

Who stands in sore need of one of your potions, 
bee, she has been half drowned in the river 
and shivers like a sick kitten. May we come 

But Black Meg barred the way. 

“ W *?. at is her name ? " she asked, with so 
herself 8 a g ance that Mar j° ri e answered for 

"Marjorie Stapleton is my name,” she 

whispered. Daughter to Dr Stapleton who 
once—once- 

1If " Was Rector of Knottingley. I knew him 
ell, replied Black Meg. " A worthy man, 
and one who had a kind word for all—for all.*' 
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She repeated the last words under her breath 
as she beckoned the girls in, hasting herself to 
prepare the draught which Barbara had sug¬ 
gested that her friend stood in need of. 

A strange abode, this moorland hut, rudely 
furnished yet clean enough withal, and with no 
smacking of the occult such as Marjorie had 
expected to find. 

No black cat purred on the bare hearth, no 
dread familiar in form of croaking raven or 
crawling toad lurked in dark corners. It was 
in all respects just such a cot as might have 
been found by the score in any part of the 
kingdom saving that neither bed nor mattress 
of any sort was visible. 

All this Marjorie saw and yet failed to see. 
Her senses were numb, her head aching, her 
limbs heavy. 

“ Drink,” quoth Black Meg, and held a 
steaming cup of dark-coloured liquid to the girl’s 
burning lips. 

As in a trance Marjorie obeyed, and felt a 
sudden tingling in her veins, a sense of comfort 
which drove off the cold shiverings which had 
convulsed her body, whilst the heavy languor 
gave way to a return of vital energy and clear¬ 
ness of vision. 

Was this some magic or bewitchment which 
had restored her ? 

Marjorie would have asked the question had 
not gratitude withheld her. 

Certainly this strange woman had wrought a 
marvellous cure, and it was not for her to inquire 
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too impertinently into the nature of the treat¬ 
ment. 

Barbara leant forward, touching the other’s 
damp and steaming coat. 

“ Mother Meg will summon young Tam,” 
said she, “ and you will hasten home before 
James Birley brings the news of your drowning 
to your father.” 

Marjorie rose. The reminder added to her 
eagerness to be gone. 

“ And you ? ” she asked. “ What of you, 
Babs ? How can you return alone, with no 
cavalier to protect you.” 

Barbara broke into a peal of laughter. 

“ Cavalier ? ” she queried. “ Oh, I warrant 
me I’ll find a gav gentleman to ride across the 
moors beside me. Have no fear for me, Mar¬ 
jorie, I have friends near by, good and trusty 
friends, who will not fail me, will they, mother? ” 

She looked across at the woman, who was 
regarding her intently. 

They will not fail you,” replied Black Meg. 

They will not fail you.” 

Marjorie looked puzzled, but hers was a simple 
nature which was not accustomed to pry for 
some hidden meaning behind plain words. If 
Barbara was expecting an escort all was well, 
even though this mysterious hut seemed a 
strange rendezvous. 

With clearer understanding poor Marjorie 
felt a growing timidity rather than confidence 
in her hostess. 

And you will not come and let my father 
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thank you for saving my life, Barbara ? " she 
asked wistfully. " He will not rest till he hath 
assured you of the gratitude I do so poorly 
express." 

Barbara sprang from the stool on which she 
had been seated and caught Marjorie by the 
hand. 

An you love me, baby-girl," she said, 
giving the other an old pet name long laid aside. 

You’ll say no single word of me or what I 
did. I would not that any should know I ever 
came to Winslea, still less that I visit—on 
occasion—the hut of Mother Meg. Mv uncle 
is a strange man. I would not that one breath 
of that tale ever came to his ears, lest I lose 
my freedom, which, as you know, is dear to 
me.” 

She kissed Marjorie on the lips and pushed her 
towards the door. Outside, perched on a grey 
boulder, squatted an elfin like lad, whom Marjorie 
guessed to be young Tam, her guide. 

“ Promise," cried Barbara, catching again at 
her arm. “ Promise me." 

And Marjorie promised. 

But she was not to leave Black Meg's hut 
yet, for, as she held out her hand in farewell to 
the woman, thanking her prettily for her rare 
skill in tendance on her, Meg caught the hand, 
opening the palm so that the light fell on the 
lines traced there. 

Marjorie's heart beat fast, first impulse bidding 
her snatch her hand away. 

Yet what maid—least of all a maid who 
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loves—can resist the temptation of learning, even 
by forbidden means, whether the love is to be 
crowned by happiness in the future. 

And Marjorie had heard rumours of Black 
Meg’s skill as a palmist, and in other things 
more occult and yet more unlawful. 

So, though she trembled a little, she left her 
hand passive in Meg’s strong clasp, and waited 
with all the credulous anxiety of a village lass 
who listens to the quackery of a cheat, as if that 
dread sphinx, Fate herself, spoke. 

“ A good hand,” quoth Black Meg, with a 
quick look into the childish face with its cluster¬ 
ing mass of damp curls around a low, broad 
forehead. ” A bonnie bridegroom, who loves 
you and has stolen your heart already. Dangers, 
difficulties, a sore distress, and a strange de¬ 
liverance, yet love-crowned all the way. I 
read the tale blithely for Dr Stapleton's lass.” 

Yet she flung the little hand away almost 
roughly as Barbara came forward, with the 
ready smile about her lips and a gleam of mischief 
in her eyes. 

“ And retell the same to me, Mother Meg,” 
she cried. ” For an old friend you should have 
still sweeter words, though in truth I would 
not be without the dangers or adventures ; 
for love—though fair enough—is not sufficient 
for Barbara Carcroft, who desires a spice with 
the kisses and deeper thrills in life’s history 
than can be stirred by desire for a man’s homage 
—or affection.” 

But the woman shrank back, making strange 
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inarticulate moan after one glance at a well- 
snaped tliough sunburnt palm. 

n , na Y. dearie,” she pleaded, “ ask me 

not to be reading what’s written there, for it’s 
lies he's with no truth in their twists and scor- 
ings I bus Satan mocks me at my own trade. 
A black reading which will never be fulfilled 

so vows Meg o’ Wmslea, black or bonnie as you 
may please to call her.” 

She snatched at Barbara’s fingers as she spoke, 
kissing them with a savage devotion which re¬ 
minded one more of animal affection than of a 
human being’s love. 

“ Mother Meg Bonnie Meg. but never Black 
Meg to Barbara Carcroft,” said the girl kindly. 

I do not forget the day you saved me from the 
bogland near Stamblcton Heugh.” 

She said those last words in an undertone, but 
she might as well have spoken them aloud, since 
Marjone had already escaped from the hut, 
which, in spite of Meg’s kindly prophecy, filled 
her with a sense of vague apprehension, and, 

h T el ^ n u lk i e guide ’ P rom ised him 

routefo'Wnslea°Grange.™ 6 ^ ** ^ qUickeSt 

But I would that Barbara had come too ” 
she whispered to herself, as, with long damp 
skirts gathered high above her ankles, she 
i oil owed young Tam across the moors. “ For 
what business can a gentlewoman of her years 
and standing have with that strange creature. 

ruly if her uncle. Master Peter Carcroft, knew 
of it, he would have reason to bring her to book.” 
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Yet, for aU her prudery of thought, a dimple 
ran riot in her cheek at a picture of wilful 
Barbara condemned to sit before her embroidery 
frame or being taught by compulsion to raise 
a pasty or make jellies and custards for her 
uncle’s table. It would have been as easy to 
imagine the wildest of Prince Rupert’s cavaliers 
conducting service in a Presbyterian Conventicle. 

“ Though I love sweet Bab for all her follies, 
and do wish her a happy life and as true a sweet¬ 
heart as my own,” said Marjorie very softly to 
herself. 

And, in thoughts of Hugh and all she would be 
telling him in the next dawning, forgot Black 
Meg o’ Winslea and her strange affection for 
pretty Barbara Carcroft. 



CHAPTER X 


LOST ORDERS 

“ The packet is lost ? ” 

The words were echoed in varying cadences 
of anxiety, fear, and perplexity, from the lips of 
the group of men gathered around the table in 
the study of Barkleigh Towers. 

Sir Hugh Ainslie nodded. 

" As I have said, gentlemen, the packet is lost. 
Thanks to the courage of a very brave lady it 
is lost to our enemies as well as to ourselves.” 

And he briefly related the story of how Sir 
Marmaduke Langdale’s packet had fallen into 
the hands of Marjorie Stapleton, and how in 
seeking to save it from James Birley she had 
nearly lost her life. It is to be feared that 
even so there were those ungallant enough to 
think more of the packet than the rescuer. 

” How know we that this man Birley hath 
not again obtained it ? ” asked Colonel Aikton 
brusquely. • 

Sir Hugh smiled. 

“ Because never yet did the Black Pool give 
up its prey,” he retorted. “ I am ready to pledge 
honour itself that no human eyes ever read the 
message writ in that lost cartel.” 
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But then,” cried Squire Brotherton im¬ 
petuously, * what’s to do ? No doubt our 
general did give us most particular commands 
in this letter as to the day and manner for our 
proceedings.” 

“ True, Master Brotherton; that is what 
grieveth me above all, and therefore I sum¬ 
moned this council to lay mine own poor 
proposals before them.” 

Colonel Aikton nodded, and though one or two 
of the more fiery spirits glanced askance at 
each other, irritated that this young man should 
take place of leader over them, the majority 
of the Cavaliers assembled agreed to listen. 

Now, this was the first time Sir Hugh had 

thought to introduce Dick Morrice by name 

as one who was an enthusiastic partaker in 
their scheme. 

But this dubiousness could no longer be in¬ 
dulged in, and, as briefly as might be, Sir Hugh 
explained the situation, to which he added 
Morrice s oath and most solemn promise to 
deliver up Pontefract Castle to them on any night 
and any time agreed upon a week previously. 

At first caution and suspicion of treachery 
raised dissentient and disapproving voices 
amongst the greybeards of the party. 

Here was so patent a trap that none but the 
silliest mouse would wander into. 

Others stroked their moustaches and said that 
though there might be risk the advantages of 
such an offer—if it were genuine—almost justi¬ 
fied its being taken. 
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Sir Hugh waited patiently till all the babel of 
argument was stilled, and his friends had time 
to recollect that Morrice had been bred as one 
of themselves and that he was still a good com¬ 
rade and rare sportsman even though he wore 

his hair cropped close and a Puritanical hat 
atop it. 

Some even noticed to themselves that the said 
fair head had been well thatched of late, as 
though indeed the owner had some intention of 
changing the mode of its coiffure. 

In the force of these reflections Sir Hugh’s 
query came with startling force. 

Well, sirs, said he, “ I am no magician to 
be able to read a man’s heart though, so far as 
observation goes, it seems to me that Dick 
Morrice is most anxious to be reinstated in 
the favour and politics of his earliest friends. 
Moreover this message of Sir Marmaduke's 
was with little doubt one to urge us to the in¬ 
stant fulfilment of the obligation we took on our 
shoulders, the seizure of Pontefract for the King. 
If we refuse Morrice’s offer, can you tell me of 
any suggestion, scheme or plot, by which we 
may hope to arrive at success in this too easily 
undertaken enterprise ? ” 

He glanced slowly round the table, meeting 
glum looks and knitted brows from under which 
puzzled and gloomy eyes stared blankly out. 

Ellis Knowles, a former captain in the King’s 
forces, was the first to acknowledge defeat. 

“Troth, Ainslie,” he cried, “you have us 
there. One should not complain of the doubtful 
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temper of the blade which holds our foes at bay. 
I for one am ready to accept old Dick for a ring¬ 
leader in this business, and yield him all homage 
if he plays the honest man in it.” 

“Yet what is his plan ? ” asked Squire 
Torwood curiously. “ That should be the first 
guarantee to his good faith, since assistance 
from within means more than the opening of a 
postern or the raising of a portcullis.” 

” In part he hath told me his plan,” replied 
Sir Hugh, “ though first you must understand 
that he has already set the pieces in motion which 
work for success. 

All the soldiers of the garrison are known to 
him, several are his faithful servants and com¬ 
rades wljo for a bribe and a few kind words will 
be ready enough to assist, or at least to sleep at 
their posts. 

“ It is a common custom of Mortice's to lie with 
the governor, rising during the night in great 
zeal to promenade the castle, visiting the guards, 
and in due time informing Colonel Cotterell 
if any sleep or turn drowsy at their posts. 

” The colonel himself trusts Morrice absolutely, 
being completely hoodwinked and infatuated by 
the latter who, as ye all know, makes a merry 
comrade, hath a shrewd wit, and hath already 
played his cards most cleverly in showing him¬ 
self an honest zealot in the Parliamentary 
cause.” 

I like not such crooked ways,” growled 
Brotherton. To the deuce with such lyings! 
Give me a foe who fights in the daylight, and 
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not the cur that snaps the hand which feeds 
it* 

“ Na y.” interposed Aikton, ” you are too 
hard, friend, on one who is more impetuous than 
deceitful, and who hath a grievance against his 
present friends, who, after using him for their 
purpose in time of need, have tossed him aside 
with no more ceremony than if he were the 
traitor he may yet prove himself. Between two 
camps our poor Dickon must perform some 
signal service to obtain credentials for rein¬ 
statement in ancient loyalty.” 

" And now,” murmured Dr Stapleton, who 
in courtesy had been invited to add his voice 
and advice to the debate, “ what further steps 
does Colonel Morrice mean to take on the 
appointed night ? ” 

.."To begin with,” quoth Sir Hugh readily, 
he will see that two sentinels, who are willing to 
help us, are placed at certain comers on the 
wall. Morrice himself will be sleeping with the 
governor, but, rising at a prearranged moment, 
will hasten to the place where a signal will 
inform us that the time has come. Ladders 
will hastily be raised, we shall mount, and before 
the drowsy soldiery are well awake they will be 
prisoners in our hands. Thus Pontefract shall 
be taken.” 

“ It seemeth a simple matter,” replied the 
doctor dryly; ” and indeed, if Colonel Morrice 
performs all that is engendered by its safe 
working, he will have merited the gratitude of 
every loyal subject of King Charles.” 
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“ Amen to that,” said Squire Brotherton. 
“ And thus taking rosy Hope for handmaid it 
will be well to settle the matter at no distant 
date, since Langdalc’s commands may have been 
urgent.” 

" If only we had the packet,” sighed Captain 
Knowles. “ Though marry ! so we have our 
feet firmly planted within Pontefract I’ll whine 
less on that score.” He laughed softly, tapping 
his sword-hilt with caressing touch. 

Not a soul there but grew hot and eager with 
pleasant anticipation, since it was bitter to one 
and all to see the Parliamentary flag floating so 
insolently from the summit of the Round Tower. 

“ I pray you drink a toast ere parting, gentle¬ 
men,” urged Sir Hugh, as the company presently 
rose, wrapping their cloaks around them, more 
for sake of disguise than warmth, since the May 
evenings were balmy enough. “ ' Pontefract for 
the King,’ shall be one to inspire all to doughty 
deeds.” 

He filled the goblets with generous bumpers 
of Gascony wine as he spoke, since serving-men 
must needs be dispersed with at such a meeting. 

“ This day week,” he went on, speaking in an 
undertone, ” shall be the date given to friend 
Morrice, but ere then we’ll meet again, and, if 
possible, he shall be here himself to discuss 
every detail of so delicate an enterprise. What 
say you to Friday at this same hour ? ” 

He looked towards Colonel Aikton as he spoke. 

The colonel nodded. 

“ On Friday,” he replied, " at this same hour. 
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I warrant me there will be no empty chair 
whatever engagement might press a hindering 
claim." 

A murmur of affirmative enthusiasm broke 
from all lips, whilst Sir Hugh raised his goblet 
high. 

Pontefract for the King,” he cried, “ and 
heaven send us success in winning it for him." 

The candlelight shone on the circle of standing 
figures in their picturesque dresses, from which 
for the moment cloaks had been flung back as 
the right hands were raised aloft holding long¬ 
stemmed goblets filled to the brim with ruby 
wine. Long love-locks hung about flushed and 
sternly set faces, in which there was no trace of 
that effeminacy which falling laces and slashed 
doublets of velvet and satin might suggest. 

And the echo of Sir Hugh’s words passed in a 
simultaneous cry from every mouth : 

" Pontefract for the King! " 

The goblets flashed in the candlelight, and 
were set empty on the table, as one by one, 
cloak-muffled once more, the conspirators passed 
through the door after brief word of farewell to 
their host. 

But upstairs an old woman lay wide-eyed and 
sleepless in her stately four-poster bed. Had 
she too heard the toast which her son and his 
friends drank so enthusiastically ? 

" Pontefract for the King." 

Yet could even Pontefract keep Death from 
that King’s side ? 



CHAPTER XI 


THE TAKING OF PONTEFRACT 

“ I would to bed,” yawned Morrice, and 
stretched tired arms over his fair head. 

Colonel Cotterell frowned 

He had been busily ” expounding ” the Presby¬ 
terian creed into ears which seemed not unlike 
those of the deaf adder. 

Yet who could long be angered with Dick ? 
Certainly not James Cotterell, stem zealot 
though he was. 

This witty comrade and lusty fighter—for 
Cotterell had fought side by side with Morrice 
in former years—was one whose licence must 
be as great as his friend's confidence. 

So free was Morrice with his advice, so shrewd 
had been his observation on many an occasion, 
that the governor's faith was unbounded. 

He had learnt to lean on the younger man for 
intelligences concerning his own garrison which 
he in his isolation of unbending superiority 
could never have obtained. 

It said much for Dick’s powers of intrigue 

that he was hail-fellow with the colonel no less 

than with Hope-on-High Jellicot, the castle 
scullion. 

«3 
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So to bed went sleepy Morrice on that aus¬ 
picious evening, and to bed also went James 
Cotterell, never dreaming of anything more 
exciting than the doctrines of John Knox. 

He was talking of them till a snore from his 
bedfellow told that indeed the deaf adder 
refused once more to hear the voice of the 
charmer. 

But, strange to say, the governor was sleeping 
when Dick Morrice awoke, somewhere about the 
midnight hour, and, rising softly from his bed, 
made much haste to slip into his clothes, not 
forgetting sword or pistol ere he tiptoed from 
the room, pausing in half-guilty amusement 
to look at the sunburnt, weather-beaten face 
upturned in the moonlight, and to listen to the 
sonorous snores which reminded him of the 
deep and melancholy monotones of the Presby¬ 
terian minister’s discourse. 

“ Well, well,” he told himself, as he hurried 
up the passage towards the spot where a 
friendly sentinel awaited his coming, “all is 
fair, they say, in love and war ; and this en¬ 
terprise shall, if all go well, win me more of the 
love I covet than ere could be lavished on me 
by this James Cotterell, for whose good opinion 
I am so deeply indebted.” 

And he thought, with whimsical tenderness, 
of brown-eyed Barbara and the promises she had 
made him when the day should dawn which 
saw him a King’s man in the King's debt. 

And now, for a brief second, he paused at the 
bottom of a stone staircase. 
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There were two points from which the signal 
was to be given to tell the waiting Royalists 
that the time was ripe. 

But of the two sentinels he was more inclined 
to trust Love-the-Truth Hartley than Zedekiah 
Damton. 

Then it must be to Zedekiah, sentinel on 
the platform between Queen's Tower and King’s 
Tower, that he must go" rather than to Love-the- 
Truth Hartley, who stood at the west end of 
the first terrace under the shadow of the 
Treasurer’s Tower. 

Up he went, not losing another instant, and 
found Zedekiah, alert and impatient, showing no 
sign of that recalcitrant spirit he had feared to 
discover. 

The moon was on the wane, giving but un¬ 
certain light, so that the group of men stationed 
below was but a blotched mass as seen from the 
platform thirty feet above. 

Yet, at the signal agreed on, this mass broke 
up into running units who instantly set ladder 
to wall and began scaling it, silently and noise¬ 
lessly, as phantoms of some ancient siege which 
rehearsed in death the last scene of their earthly 
life. 

And then, as the two men leaned over to make 
sure that all was well, a cry rang out from the 
western wall, where the Treasurer's Tower cast 
deep shadow over the series of lower buildings. 

Without waiting so much as to inquire what 
so unwelcome a sound might portend, Morrice 
set off at a run, leaving the doughty Zedekiah 
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to make the acquaintance of new friends without 
introduction. 

Quick racing brought the anxious plotter 
half-way up the steps which led out on to the 
spot where Love-the-Truth Hartley should have 
been posted, when a man in the dress of a 
Commonwealth soldier came dashing down to 
meet him. 

The impact was so great in violence that 
Morrice reeled, fighting valiantly to regain a 
balance which if lost might well entail a broken 
neck. 

“ What now, knave ? he demanded, as a 
grip at the soldier’s buff jerkin helped to steady 
him. “ Why didst thou cry out when-” 

He paused, perceiving that the features sil¬ 
houetted against the sky-line were not those of 
Love-the-Truth Hartley. 

“ Joshua Parsley ! ” he cried. “ Why the 
devil—:—” He checked on a word which ill- 

suited the lips of the saints. 

Joshua, however, was too excited to notice 
the slip. 

“ It is I, Colonel Morrice,” he snuffled. " I, 
taking the place of Love-the-Truth Hartley, 
who was overcome by the sin of drunkenness in 
a moment of the flesh, to whom it was given to 
espy the sons of Belial, who in their insolent 
daring come against the servants of righteousness 
by stealth. Ay ! even now they bend their 
bows, saying : 4 Ha ! who shall see us, since the 
darkness covereth us/ little dreaming that-” 

“ Thou art mad, Joshua Parsley,” cried 
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Morrice, in well-acted scorn. " What fool’s 
talk is this ? Enemies ? Marry ! I would wager 
a hundred carolus that none would dare play 
so foolhardy a game against Pontefract. It is 
that same devil-damned drink which obscures 
the mind of Love-the-Truth Hartley dimming 
thine eyes also, so that they see legions of darkness 
from the pit which exist not in human form.” 

For answer Joshua seized the other’s sleeve. 

“ Come then and see for thyself,” he en¬ 
treated. ” It is even as I say, colonel. As for 
drink, the accursed liquor hath not touched my 
lips since the day of conversion two years ago. 
But come, I implore thee, so that my feet may 
be swift in carrying a warning to our brave and 
worthy governor, lest his anger-” 

Morrice was already on the ledge which ran 
round the top of the wall with but a low parapet 
for protection. 

“ Where are these enemies ? ” he demanded, 
and pretended to bend over, looking vainly from 
side to side, though he could see at a glance the 
black outline of the scaling ladder with its 
freight of mounting figures. 

The ruse succeeded well. 

In his eagerness Joshua too leaned forward, 
thrusting out his right arm. 

7 Lo——” he began, and got no further. 
With a lithe, panther-like spring Morrice was 
upon him, thrusting with all his force. 

It was ill for Joshua Parsley that his comrade’s 
drinking bout should hold him snoring on the 
guardroom floor, bringing him in his place to the 
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sentry post under the shadow of the Treasurer’s 
Tower. 

How black that shadow brooded now, yet a 
gleam of light fell on the twisted features of the 
soldier as he struggled in a moment’s wild fight 
for life. 

To and fro they swung, whilst Joshua clung 
like a forest cat to the arm which thrust him 
back over the parapet, the strong fingers of 
Dick Morrice’s right hand gripping at his throat 
so that no second cry of alarm could be given. 

" Ah ! ” 

Morrice drew back, wiping the sweat from his 
damp forehead, as a heavy body crashed down— 
down into the darkness. And Joshua Parsley 
went silently, with neither shriek nor moan to 
tell listening comrades of the grim tragedy which 
flapped phantom wings above Pontefract Castle. 

“ Morrice.” 

It was Sir Hugh Ainslie's voice, ringing in a 
tense whisper through the silence which told 
of death as well as night. 

Dick stepped forward at once. 

The moment of horror which that necessary 
act of violence had brought passed in the know¬ 
ledge that only swift action would complete a 
successful opening of the enterprise. 

Already there were sounds of men stirring in 
the court of guard, questions shouted but un¬ 
answered to and from those on the walls. 

In a few sentences Morrice had explained 
this to the men who seemed wholly prepared 
now to look upon him as their leader. 
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“ Quickly,” he bade them, “ before the 
whole garrison be roused. Once we become 
masters in the court below there will be little 
resistance.” 

No need to urge haste on those who followed 
their guide hot-footed, and with swords drawn 
in readiness for a fray. 

The noise grew as they approached, and from 
the court three or four'men headed by a lieu¬ 
tenant of the garrison came towards them at a 
run. 

“ Traitor ! ” cried the officer, as he spied 
Morrice amongst the enemy. " This is thy 
doing. Did I not warn the governor that he 
nourished a viper in his bosom ? ” And he 
struck a fierce blow at the other's breast. 

Morrice, however, was prepared, and, dodging 
a wild aim, brought the hilt of his sword down 
with such force on the lieutenant’s head as 
to render him unconscious. 

" I fought by his side at Edgehill,” he ex¬ 
plained in apology to Ainslie who would have 
run the Roundhead through. “ And he hath 
sufficient to keep him quiet for some weeks to 
come.” 

Seeing how it had fared with their leader 
the men offered little further resistance, and 
were soon disarmed and left in the court with 
a half-dozen of the Cavaliers to guard them, 
whilst the rest hurried off to open the port for 
the company of horse and foot which awaited 
outside. 

” There remaineth then only the governor,” 
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quoth Colonel Aikton, on the triumphal return 
of the leader of the surprise attack to the great 
hall. “ Doubtless Colonel Morrice will under¬ 
take the task of explaining to him what has 
happened.” 

Morrice flushed. 

Instinctively he guessed that this uncongenial 
work was given as a final testing of his sincerity. 

But other motives than injured pride led him 
to accept the commission. » 

Colonel Cotterell might listen to his explana¬ 
tion, whereas the only way in which he would 
brook intercourse with the Royalists was at the 
point of the sword. 

And in this he soon found himself to be right, 
as the clash of arms and angry voices of men told 
him as he hurried along the passage which led 
to the governor’s sleeping-chamber. 

“ Surrender ? ” the colonel was crying. 
*' Never shall it be said of a Cotterell that he 
surrendered to a gang of impudent, rakehelly 
malignants, who by some foul act of treachery 
have entered this castle.” 

He lunged as he spoke, thrusting young 
Knowles through the shoulder, yet at the same 
moment half-a-dozen blades were buried in his 
body and he reeled heavily, to sink back into the 
arms of the man who had betrayed him. 

Poor Cotterell,” muttered Morrice, and his 
eyes were dim as he looked down into the 
pale features of his whilom friend. ” What 
bloody demon is this war which stabs brother 
by the hand of brother.” 
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“He is not mortally wounded," retorted 
Ainslie grimly. “ Come, let us carry him back 
to his bed and stanch the bleeding. Later we 
can send for the surgeon from the town to bring 
healing balm and bandage him comfortably. 
A gallant fighter he made. I would he were 
our man instead of servant to rebel subjects 
and an insolent usurper." 

The wounded man's eyelids fluttered. 

“ Betrayed ! " he muttered, “ and by Dick 
Morrice. Woe is me for—that be the bitterest 
stab of all. My friend, Dick Morrice." 

Those were words which one listener at least 
recalled when, later, he stood in the hall of 
Pontefract Castle receiving the eulogies and 
praise of newly-won friends. 

Was it possible that the price had been too 
high by which he bought back the favour of 
early friends, and Mistress Barbara Carcroft ? 

He was trying to think only of how that fair 
la.dy would smile on him as he climbed slowly 
up the steps of the Round Tower beside Ainslie 
and Colonel Aikton as they went to set the King’s 
standard on the summit of Pontefract Castle. 

Barbara would be glad when she heard the 
part he had played. He would win his reward 
^P s of a. kind mistress on the morrow. 

Would he have forgotten by then those four 
halting words gasped out by a wounded and 
heart-sore man ? 

“ My friend—Dick Morrice." 

Surely no curse could have stabbed deeper to a 
man's conscience. 
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DICK MORRICE HATH HIS REWARD 

Nay, but they should have made you Governor 
of Pontefract.” 

Barbara’s complaint was emphatic, but Dick 
Morrice laughed. 

What cared he for governorships or glory at 
that moment as he sat beside his lady in the 
recess of the great oriel window which lighted the 
hall of Rettesley Manor, watching the sunlight 
a-plav on the glossy ringlets which hung on each 
side of a glowing face, whose beauty was en¬ 
hanced by the rich gown of daffodil satin with 
its costly lace falling in a wide collar sufficiently 
open to show the whiteness of a rounded throat 
and neck, whilst a bunch of early roses fastened 
at her breast added charm to a picture to which 
the wide oriel window with its deep seat and 
stained glass gave fitting setting. 

” I am too harum-scarum a fellow for so 
dignified a post,” said he. " And what have 
I done to merit it, sweet, seeing it was your 
wit which set the ball rolling towards such fair 
success ? ” 

He raised the sunburnt hand, full large for 
so dainty a maid, and more hardened than one 
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might have supposed likely with such an owner, 
kissing it with a zeal which showed that Barbara 
had been sincere in her promise of reward. 

Lovers now, openly and avowed, were these 
two, yet stranger pair never were met before. 

At times Morrice was left wondering whether 
he was not like to woo and win some moorland 
will-o’-the-wisp, so elusive and enigmatical was 
Barbara at times, or again almost passionate 
in her tenderness, so that red lips clung to his 
willing ones unasked, whilst she questioned with 
the echo of tears in her voice whether his love 
were true and deep and loyal. 

For oh ! she said, “ I am so different 
to Maid Marjorie, or indeed any other lass I have 
e'er heard of." 

That is true," he agreed, ready enough for 
the dark head to rest back against his shoulder 
so that he might read the mystery of those 
hazel eyes. " For never yet was maid created 
so winsome, so lovesome, so desirable." 

At that she laughed in the veriest self-scorn. 

“ And that describeth Barbara Carcroft ? " 
she cried. " But then you do not know, perhaps 
will never know. Could I play sweet Barbara's 
part all my life, being content with love and 
the demure dignity of a country matron ? I 
see the vision, Dick, but it only fills me with 
strange restlessness. I could not breathe that 
atmosphere, but soon, breaking those prim bonds 
of convention, would—would ” 

She turned her face, burying it on his coat- 
sleeve. 
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" Lack-a-me for a madcap fool,” she sobbed. 
” Hold me close, Dick, for love is best, and I— 
I must be content, since a maid who loveth 
roving too fondly will find love roaming beyond 
her recall, and love is best.” 

And Dick Morrice, who had not forgotten the 
art of wooing a pretty maid even in the strait 
and sober atmosphere of Puritan ranks, did ali¬ 
bis best to persuade her of the truth of those 
words. 

Ihus, from Pontefract and its taking, they 
drifted to that sweetly selfish talk which hath 
undying charm for lovers, and surely the spot 
and hour cast an added glamour over them, as 
the halo of eventide shone in red and golden 
glory through the oriel, whilst the sweet scent 
of flowers drifting through an open window 
told the same tale of youth, love and summer- 
tide which the birds chanted in their evening 
carollings. 

It was Barbara who brought Pontefract back 
to their thoughts—unwillingly, perhaps, since 
her present mood was a dreaming one which 
gave a soft tenderness to her usually gay and 
defiant bearing and added fresh spells to draw 
her lover’s heart to her keeping. 

He had been content to sit there dreaming of 
the primrose-path of future happiness till Domes¬ 
day itself, and a faint frown wrinkled his forehead 
as she put an importunate question. 

“ If not you, who is Governor of Pontefract ? ” 

“ Sir John Digby of Nottingham,” he replied. 

” Who came hither as soon as intelligences of 
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our success reached him, and who brought in 
his company Sir Hugh Cartwright and many 
other officers and men. There is a goodly 
garrison yonder which shall put old Noll a- 
pondering how best to oust it." 

Barbara shivered, drawing closer to his side. 

“ I know not why," said she, " but when 
we have been dreaming, you and I, of all the 
long years of happiness which doubtless the 
future holds for us, I always think of Pontefract 
and awake shuddering as though at sight of some 
dread spectre. What meaneth this ? Can it 
be that Pontefract casts a shadow over those 
years, blotting out their sunshine by some un¬ 
foreseen tragedy ? " 

“Nay," cried Morrice fervently, " I’ll be¬ 
lieve no such bogles. One might suppose, child, 
you had been overlooked by Black Meg o' 
Winslea to take credence in such thoughts." 

' Black Meg o' Winslea," echoed the girl in a 
whisper. “ But you must not call her that. 
She saved my life once, and I think hath a 
kindness for me even if she shows none to other 
mortal creature. Mother Meg and I are good 
friends." , 

The old defiance rang in the nushed under¬ 
tone, as though Barbara dared her lover to 
persuade her against the keeping of some vow. 

But Morrice was one whose nature inclined 
him to slur over an unwelcome subject or cast 
it from his mind in the spirit of forgetfulness. 

You will come with me to Pontefract on the 
morrow ? " he urged. " Our friends are eager 
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to see and thank one who hath done good service 
to the King.” 

“ To-morrow,” said Barbara. ” Why, yes, I’ll 
be glad to come on the morrow, since Marjorie 
will have gone.” 

“ Mistress Stapleton ? And whither does she 
go ? It is not often she leaves her father.” 

Nay, but she hath an aunt who lives at 
Doncaster, whither Marjorie goes for a three 
weeks visit as surely as June cometh round. 
I wot well that Marjorie would liefer be at home ; 
but she is a very virtuous maid and makes no 
whisper of complaint when I should give point- 
blank refusal of obedience.” 

And the words were spoken with so droll an 
air of resolution that Morrice could not forbear 
a laugh. Yet he put a sly question. 

Doth your uncle ever chide you for such 
rebellious avowals, Bab ? ” he asked. " Me- 
seemeths else he fails in his duty as a guardian.” 

She tossed her head, pressing strong brown 
lingers against each other as she eyed him, a 
glint of saucy mockery in her glance. 

Neither chiding nor chastisement have I 
e’er received from my uncle,” she retorted, 
” though Dame Martha supplied his place with 
a will when I was a little wjlful lass. Yet 
punishment made but a worse offender of me. 
Why I know not, though once—once ”—she 
sighed—” I heard my uncle rebuke Dame Martha 
herself for over-zeal in her chastisements. ' Poor 
wee maid,’ said he, in that slow, dazed fashion 
of his. ‘ Remember, Martha, her heritage, and 
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be pitiful. Whereat the old dame sniffed right 
spitefully, declaring she was my best friend in 
trying to whip the bad blood out of me." 

“ An insolent old baggage," replied Morrice 
angrily. Your uncle had done well to dismiss 
her for speaking evilly of his brother." 

Barbara leant forward, her eyes grown sud¬ 
denly wistful as they looked into his. 

" I have never heard mention of my mother," 
she whispered. 

But her lover caught her hands, holding them 
close against his heart. 

That she was fair, virtuous and most sweetly 
true I am very sure," he cried. “ Seeing how 
lovely a relic of herself she leaves as rare legacy 
to a humdrum world.” 

«ii 7 -i^ au ^ e d'* P out ing r °d lips in invitation. 

Wilt ever say differently of your Bab, Dick ? " 

she asked, " when you know to the full what 

a •w e< i^ e ^ S ’ mac l ca P thing you would wed; a 
wilful trickster at whom every prim housewife 
and virtuous lady cries ‘ Fie ! Fie ! such doings 

are those of a madwoman and not of a well¬ 
born damsel.’ ” 

Always," he declared stoutly, “ you will 
be the woman I love, and the woman I would 
have you. Sweet Barbara Carcroft, whom I 
would not change for a thousand prudes, be your 
pranks what they may, since I know that they 
could not be such as I should shame to find in 
my wife’s history." 

I would not have you speak over¬ 
confidently," she whispered. " Though, if I 
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were but a man, you should find my honour 
untarnished.” 

She smiled as she spoke, with a whimsical 
amusement which cast all suspicion from his 
mind. 

What cared he for her madcap tricks so long 
as he knew no other man held a heart which 
beat for love of him alone ? 



CHAPTER XIII 


MARJORIE GOES TO DONCASTER 

I would that I need not go/’ whispered 
Marjorie to herself, and there was an unusual 
spice of discontent in her tones as she surveyed 
her pretty face in the mirror. 

Never had her yearly visit to Aunt Penelope 
been so distasteful to her, and with reason, 
so this injured damsel told herself, seeing that 
for three whole weeks she would not see her 
lover. 

Hugh, too, had been openly dismayed at the 
prospect, and suggested that, Doncaster being 
no more than a ten-mile ride across the moors, 
he might venture to visit Mistress Penelope. 

But Marjorie shook her head dolefully at this. 

Her aunt, a maiden lady of sixty summers, 
had a most perverted and exaggerated sense of 
decorum, and would have been seized with a 
violent attack of vapours, megrims and every 
other hysterical ill at the mere thought of her 
dear niece possessing a lover. 

That Marjorie should follow in' her own foot¬ 
steps of single bliss was Miss Stapleton’s fervent 
prayer, and Marjorie was wont to listen with 
outward submissiveness and inward rebellion 
i 129 
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to long lectures on the fickleness, unworthiness 
and treachery of mankind. 

Once, years ago, the girl had innocently in¬ 
quired as to whether her aunt had ever had a 
lover, and had been answered by undeserved 
scoldings and the punishment of being sent 
supperless to bed. 

Grown older, Marjorie waxed more discreet, 
keeping at a safe distance from the topic of 
lovers, whether her aunt’s or her own. 

But for Hugh to dare come a-wooing to 
Rosemary Lodge ! Why, she could not imagine 
what tragedy would ensue ! 

So, with some tears, much forced cheerfulness 
and many inj unctions which might have sounded 
very foolishly in less interested ears, the lovers 
parted; Marjorie to ride with her father beside 
her, and Parker the serving-man behind her, to 
Doncaster. 

Dr Stapleton himself only stayed long enough 
to inquire after his honoured sister's health, and 
to taste her wine and whey and curd cheese¬ 
cakes, making hasty excuses thereafter to be 
gone, since the moors at gloaming were treacher¬ 
ous places, with the added terrors of Jack o’ 
Lanthom and his kind. 

This Jack o’ Lanthom was a notorious char¬ 
acter in the West Riding, more especially 
haunting the neighbourhoods of Winslea and 
Pontefract, though at times he would be heard of 
twenty miles and more away beyond Brayton 
Barf and Stambleton Heugli. 

A hundred tales were current of him through- 
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out the countryside, and though more of them 
inclined one to laugh at an impudent jackanapes 
than curse at an insolent scoundrel, yet one and 
all set men wondering as to the identity of this 
ubiquitous highwayman. 

For three years he had been the cause which 
made the timorous hesitate ere starting after 
sundown on a journey across the moors ; and 
during that time none had ever seen the features 
concealed by a close mask, nor recognised steed 
or trappings, let alone their owner, by light of day. 

No tavern-keeper welcomed Jack o’ Lanthorn 
to a sly carousal at his inn, no buxom lass told 
tales of the rogue’s kisses. A night hawk 
indeed and one whose jests, whilst at times 
they cost dear, were always performed in the 
merriest spirit of raillery. Added to this, no 
traveller whose saddle-bags were lean and whose 
person was shabby suffered molestation from 
Jack, whose grey horse would swerve from 
the track before such an one, a wide beaver 
would be swept from a shapely head, and 
jack o Lanthorn would be careering off over 
the moors, laughing as gaily as a lad who has 
been pilfering apples and won free of pursuit. 

But Jack had his uses, as Dr Stapleton found 
when the last cheese-cake had been consumed 
and the last crumb dusted from his suit, whilst 
the doctor growing quickly weary of domestic 
topics and longing for the musty sanctuary of 
his study, where snuff might be taken without 
rebuke, trotted that pretty bogey. Jack o' 
Lanthorn, to the fore as excuse to hurry away. 
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To-day Marjorie hung a little longer than her 
wont about his neck, whilst she whispered her 
entreaty that he would come for her full early 
that day three weeks. 

The doctor agreed hastily, perhaps with more 
sympathy than usual as he patted her head 
after delivering the parental blessing, and bade 
her—as he always did—be a good child and do 
as her aunt bade her. 

It may be confessed that Marjorie had never 
felt less inclined to be good in her life than when 
she watched her father out of sight , and when 
the last wisp of Grey Thomas’s tail had dis¬ 
appeared round the comer she ran upstairs, 
threw herself on her bed and cried, not because 
her father had gone away, but because three 
weeks seemed a lifetime of misery to be endured 
before seeing her dear, dear Hugh again. 

That evening, after supper, Marjorie must 
needs be seated, prim and demure, on her high- 
backed chair, with Aunt Penelope opposite, 
very stately, very precise, before her embroidery 
frame, all agog to start that series of lectures 
which she had been rehearsing these man}’ 
months for her niece's benefit. 

For an hour and a half Marjorie endured it 
with the stoicism of a martyr, then, as Aunt 
Penelope’s enthusiasm waxed greater, working 
to its culminating pitch in the final denuncia¬ 
tion of mankind, Marjorie's needle snapped, the 
sampler slipped to the floor, and a crimson¬ 
cheeked and indignant damsel stood with clasped 
hands before her astonished relative. 
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“ It is not true ! ” cried Marjorie. “ Oh no. 
Aunt Penelope, it is not true that—that all 
men are like that." 

" Marjorie ! " 

Mistress Stapleton's dignity in rebuke was a 
thing to be wondered at, and to tremble before. 

Even Marjorie herself felt that, and bent 
shamed eyes to the ground as her aunt pro¬ 
ceeded to bid her go to her chamber, where she 
hoped, in quiet meditation, she would think 
over and profit by all her aunt’s exhortations 
for the fitting conduct and behaviour of a young 
gentlewoman. 

After all, the punishment was what Marjorie 
had been longing for for the last hour and a half, 
and, dropping the briefest of curtsies, she fled 
upstairs, leaving Mistress Penelope to lament 
the forward pertness of the rising generation, 
and resolve that she must discover from her 
brother what sort of companions poor Marjorie 
had been associating with of late. 

If only Fate could have led the worthy lady 
to the acquaintanceship of Barbara Carcroft it 
is to be feared that nothing short of an apoplexy 

would have been the upshot of Mistress Staple- 
ton s discoveries. 

That a bad influence—even when only sus¬ 
pected must be counteracted by a good was 
the natural conviction of Aunt Penelope, who 
proceeded to bring the weight of sixty years’ 
experience in the study of what befitted a perfect 
gentlewoman to bear upon undue tendency to 
frivolity on her niece's part. 
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Marjorie endured the penance with as good a 
grace as might have been expected, though the 
distastefulness of so much excellent advice and 
example may be gathered from the fact that she 
actually welcomed a visit from Janet Birley 
with an effusiveness which positively startled 
that much-repressed maiden. 

The two girls had met in the streets of Don¬ 
caster, to their mutual surprise. 

Janet had guessed her brother’s secret when 
the apparition—as he supposed—of Maid Mar¬ 
jorie, whose body he had made certain lay in the 
unfathomed depths of the Black Pool, greeted 
him on his return to Winslea Grange on the day • 
when Langdale's message met so untimely a fate. 

Birley, unable to repress a cry of amazement 
and horror, had sunk trembling to a seat, and 
only when Marjorie spoke to him could he dis¬ 
abuse his mind of the fear that she was some 
denouncing spirit of the dead. His relief, 
the moment of weakness, when customary 
reticence was forgotten and presence of mind 
lost, all told their tale to shrewd-eyed Janet, 
who was half charmed, half regretful' over Mar- 
j one's treatment of her brother. 

Certainly this sweet cousin would have made 
an ideal sister-in-law, but then, on the other 
hand, it was good for James to learn that the 
world was not made merely to be at his beck and 
call, and it was quite time someone should teach 
him that she was deaf to his commands or 
persuasions. 

Since that particular day Janet had not 
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seen Marjorie, for the taking of Pontefract 
Castle had roused a fresh hostility between 
Royalists and Roundheads. But now Mistress 
Janet hailed her opportunity with delight. 

“ My dearest Meggie," she cried, giving Mar¬ 
jorie a name she much disliked, “ I protest 
that it does me a whole world of good to see thy 
bonnie face again. Now, where dost thou stay ? 
And is thy worthy father with thee ? ” 

Marjorie shook her head, explaining that she 
was staying with her Aunt Penelope. 

The little sigh which completed the sentence 
told Janet the state of affairs. 

" And Aunt Penelope is no doubt a plague¬ 
some dame," she cried, with that free-and-easy 
manner she loved to adopt when out of sight of 
her brother. " Now, let us arrange to have a 
pleasant chat and time together. I stay with 
my uncle and cousins at the Red House situate 
outside the city gates. My uncle is a widower, 
and hath but three ideas in his head. Firstly, 
to constantly rehearse the virtues of his late wife; 
secondly, to beat a set of unruly children into sub¬ 
mission ; thirdly, to promote the cause of right¬ 
eousness, as dictated by Oliver Cromwell, at all 
cost, and in every way, whether it meet the 
approval of honest men or no." 

Marjorie smiled, then grew grave. 

“ And your brother ? " she questioned. “ He 
is with you on this visit ? " 

Janet laughed. 

" Why, no," said she. " James hath urgent 
business in the north. Those volatile gentry 
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at Pontefract keep him employed—in cursing 
most soberly and wholeheartedly—and I believe 
he hath ridden north to set complaint before 
General Cromwell of how the devil holds high 
revel in Yorkshire. However, he may return 
shortly. Bad pennies ever turn up where they 
are least desired.” 

“ If he hath gone to Scotland with Cromwell, 
it may be some long time ere his return,” replied 
Marjorie hopefully. “ And there will be much 
fighting.” 

The eyes of the two girls met. Janet pulled a 
wry face. 

“ Poor James,” she snuffled. ” He is a godly 
youth, and one of violent emotions. Still, lie 
is my brother, so I must wish him well both in 
fighting and courting. And now thou wilt 
come to the Red House, Meggie ? The little 
cousins will welcome thee. In spite of much 
chastisement there is but little of the Puritan 
about them, and did their father know the 

half of their tricks-” She shrugged her 

shoulders, turning away. 

“ To-morrow, after the midday meal, I will 
expect thee,” she said. “ Before that I dare not 
ask thee, as my uncle would faint with horror at 
sight of a ‘ Babylonish woman ’ at his table.” 

And this she said in mockery, for, beside an 
outward good-nature and affection for Marjorie, 
she had a feeling of jealousy against her cousin 
which came from sight of another enjoying the 
liberty and amusement denied to her. 

Even a chat with Janet Birley and the prospect 
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of a romp with a troop of unmanageable 
children was vastly preferable to walking alone 
up and down the terrace walk, or seated before 
a dull embroidery frame. 

So Marjorie set out early the next day and 
was met by Janet and half-a-dozen children of 
varying ages, whose unkempt appearance told 
of their motherless state. 

The younger ones regarded Marjorie from the 
shelter of Janet’s skirts, but Thomas, a boy of 
about twelve, came boldly forward, thrusting 
his hand into hers. 

My father says that all bloody malignants 
will go down quick into the pit," said he; " but 
I do not think he would say that of thee, though 
—though Janet says thou art a follower of the 
man Charles Stuart." 

Janet caught the outspoken youth a cuff on 
the ear for daring to say such words before his 
younger brothers and sisters. 

For, truth to tell," she admitted to Marjorie, 
as the two girls went upstairs, " my uncle 
would be very angry did he guess that I had 
invited thee here to-day. However, he is out, 
and if we are careful, and Thomas learns dis¬ 
cretion, there is no reason why he should ever 
know of thy coming." 

But the chat, which had been Janet’s main 
object in risking Master Pennerton's anger, was 
doomed to postponement, since hardly had the 
girls seated themselves in Janet’s room than a 
clamour at the door disturbed them. 

Thou didst promise a game of hide-and- 
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seek when the lady came," urged insistent voices. 
" We would play, Cousin Janet, come out and 
play with us." 

“ Go away, little malaperts," scolded their 
cousin, " or a smacking shall be your reward.” 

To which Thomas retorted boldly that it was 
she who would get the smacking when his father 
heard that a malignant had visited his house. 

I here was no help for it; and Janet had her 
own indiscretion to thank for it, though certainly 
the least shrewd observer would have noted the 
difference between the dress and ornaments of 
Marjorie Stapleton and that of the prim plain¬ 
ness of Puritan garb. 

In her blue kirtle and beribboned bodice, 
with its wide lace collar, she made a dainty 
picture, whilst her frank kindliness and good 
humour soon won her high favour amongst the 
Pennerton bairns. 

Thomas specially constituted himself her 
cavalier, volunteering to show her the most 
cunning hiding-places which should baffle even 
brother Harry to discover. 

The game was soon at its height, and Marjorie 
was young enough to play with the children 
cis well as for them, racing breathlessly for 
“ home " when pursued by long-legged Will, 
only to fall a victim to an ambushed Harry. 

“ See," said Tom, when their turn came 
round again, “ I warrant me none will find 
thee this time, only do not attempt to escape 
till I come for thee. Such a puzzle they will 
all be in that they must needs ' give up ' in the 
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end, and then I will come for thee and it will be 
our turn over again.” 

He had brought her, as he spoke, to the foot of 
a ladder, scrambling up first and beckoning her 
to follow. 

Janet would not come for fear of soiling her 
kirtle,” he observed slily. “ But thou art a 
wiser wench and one who careth more for a 
good jest than a trifling rent.” 

Marjorie laughed, more at the patronising 
title of “ wise wench ” than such obvious 
flattery. But up she went nevertheless, and 
sorely repented that coming ere she had crawled 

half the length of the dusty boards along which 
Thomas took her. 

“Thou must be careful,” he urged, “not to 
slip, else wilt thou fall through the plaister of 
the study ceiling and arrive plump upon my 
father’s desk.” J 

He shook with suppressed merriment at the 

thought, but Marjorie, tucking her little feet 

closely under her, contemplated the situation 
ruefully. 

Smuts, dust, cobwebs, abounded on all sides, 
stifling near ^ and the atmosphere was 

''You—you’ll not be long ? ” she urged, 
as^lhomas wriggled back along the wide plank- 

Long ? he echoed. ” Nay, ten minutes 
^ nc *.then it will again be our turn.” 

Marjorie did not reply. Maybe she found the 
idea of a second turn ” of such hiding less 
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desirable than did her companion. Perhaps 
she even went so far as to regret that she had 
yielded to flattery and not shown Janet’s regard 
for the state of kirtle and shoon. 

1 homas had gone, and here she sat alone in 
the darkness, perched on a board for all the 
world like a drowsy fowl at roosting-time ; and 
ten minutes were like to go but slowly. 

Ten minutes ! Why, half-an-hour must surely 
have gone by when suddenly she was startled 
by hearing tlie sound of voices speaking quite 
clearly and distinctly. 

Her first thought was that Thomas had come 
to release her from durance vile. The next 

was the certainty that men were speaking in a 
room below. 

And what had Thomas said ? That the 
chamber beneath was his father’s study ? 
Lack-a-day! Poor Janet. Most evidently 
Master Pennerton had unexpectedly returned 
m company with others. 

Marjorie’s mind was quickly made up. Some¬ 
how she must crawl from out this hateful hiding- 
place and quit the house before the knowledge 
of her presence brought trouble to Janet. 

Yet, even as she moved, uncurling cramped 
feet and groping with nervous hands, the words 
of a speaker beneath struck sharply on her ears. 

“ There is no mistake in the tidings. Cromwell 
hath entirely defeated the Scottish Army which 
had been gathered against him by the followers 
of Charles Stuart.” 

A nd the voice was that of James Birtey. 



CHAPTER XIV 


AN EAVESDROPPER 

Marjorie swayed forward a little, her hands 
clenched, her heart beating in sickening throbs. 

The Scottish Army defeated. 

If this were true, what dire tidings were here 
for her lover and the brave defenders of Ponte¬ 
fract ? 

All thought of personal danger was forgotten 
in overwhelming anxiety to learn more. 

Crouched low in a dark place she could hear 
every word that Birley spoke, though the other 
voices were slurred and indistinct. 

It appeared that Birley, being the bringer 
of tidings, spoke to one who was deaf. 

That his first intelligence was well received was 
evident from a murmuring hum of pious thanks¬ 
giving interrupted by eager inquiries. 

Langdale it was Birley whose voice 
rose high and shrill once more — “ is a prisoner 
at Nottingham under close custody. I warrant 
the foul traitor and plotter will find that we 
shall make example of our justice.” 

" Langdale ? ” came an echo. “ Sir Marma- 
duke Langdale, Prince Rupert's friend ? ” 

“ Friend of every foul fiend of the pit. Cursed 

141 
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malignant that he is. But he shall serve as 
lirst-fruits of our victory, Lo, did 1 not raise 
mv voice in the ears of that godly avenger, 
Oliver Cromwell, and call upon him for help 
to promote the cause of the saints in a sorrowful 
place ? ” 

Tush, friend, struck in another speaker. 

fell us- Hie rest of the sentence was 

lost to the anxious listener above. 

With white cheeks and straining ears Marjorie’s 

fair head was laid almost level with the dusty 
boards. 

What dread news was this she heard ? 

The Scottish Army defeated, and Sir Marma- 
duke Langdale a prisoner, and this, too, at a time 
when their own petty success in the taking 
of Pontefract had raised the hopes of every 

Royalist in the West Riding to the highest 
pitch. 

Alack ! How would Hugh receive this news ? 

. poor father, how it would 

bring sorrow on his grey hairs ! 

But it was no moment for reflection, but 
rather for entire concentration on that task of 
eavesdropping which became act of grace instead 
of shame in such a crisis. 

" v ery earnestly.” went on Birley, “ did I 
urge on that instrument of heaven, our Lord 
Protector, to make it his next business to bring 
his army to reduce Pontefract ; but it was 
without avail. Not that our mighty general 
turned a deaf car to such a plea, but, being 
himself too deeply engaged with his Scottish 
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campaign, he is sending General Rainsborough 
with a regiment of horse and two of foot to 
complete this work. Already the latter is on his 
way, whilst I, girding up my loins, did make 
haste to precede this bringer of glad tidings 

b Y“° more than a three days’ march, so that 
without doubt the doom of that malignant 
horde is sealed and set at no distant date.” 

Rainsborough ? ” repeated another of his 
interrogators. “ Truly a man of zeal and fair 
attainment. General Cromwell doth well to 
so weighty a task to his hands.” 

Three days hence will he he at Doncaster ” 
replied Birley m high glee. " And as a thief in 
the night will he and his host descend upon 
Pontefract. Then woe to those drinkers of wine 
and swearers of oaths, those profligate sinners 

diinf?^^ ^ h f 1 1 ^ Sel y e ? in silks and sa tins and go 

For the daj^?' VelvetS and fine feathe ^ 
“ Mistress Stapleton ! ” 

In her overwrought state of nervous tension 
Marjone could have screamed aloud at the 
interruption coming at a moment when her 

f Was thrilled b y the horror of a danger 

upo C nherhfe ene t0 bring diSaSter and des P air 

Unable to reply, she raised herself a little 

?he1n„H here St P/ ghast and bewildered, whilst 
the loud-voiced denunciations of James Birlev 
rang upwards to her ears. Y 

But the instant need for listening had gone 
The news so all-important, yet so harrowing in 
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its significance, was learnt. The Scottish Army 
defeated, Langdale a prisoner under fear of 
death, and Rainsborough, one of Cromwell's 
most trusted officers, only three days’ march 
from Doncaster, cn route for Pontefract. 

; . And the siege of Pontefract might well mean 
the death of her lover. 

“ Mistress Stapleton.” 

The boyish voice had more than a tinge of 
uneasiness in its tones. 

Marjorie looked round, but saw nothing in the 
darkness. 

“ Is that you, Thomas ? ” she asked. 

A quick panting for breath was followed by a 
negative. 

It is I, Harry. I—I could not come before, 
mistress. My father has returned.” 

“ Indeed,” she said listlessly. ” Mcthought I 
heard voices, even as I dozed.” 

The lad was crawling towards her, stretching 
out searching fingers till they touched her 
gown. 

If he knew you had been here, we should all 
be flayed alive,” he whispered, gaining her side 
at last. ” It was the unlooked-for meeting with 
Master Birley in the town which brought him 
back. And the discourse they held with Masters 
Ayres and Blackfern was doubtless of—of a very 
private nature.” 

Clearly the boy desired to inquire whether 
the ” malignant ” lady had heard any of those 
weighty secrets which had probably'been dis¬ 
cussed below. 
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But Marjorie only yawned. 

" ’Tis a good thing I did not snore too lustily ” 

said she. " And better still that I did not fall 

through the plaistering of which your brother 

vvarned me. And wherefore came not that 

little rogue to my liberation an hour agone 

for I vow it must at least be that time I have been 
drowsing here ? " 

.. “ Hl u st , ! " whispered Harry, in affright. “ If 
those below do suspect our presence I know not 
'a* Punishment will come of the knowledge. 
As lor 1 homas, he ran so unwarily against Master 
Ayres and knocked the poor man down so 
completely m his haste, that my father took him 
by the scruff of his neck and locked him forth¬ 
with in a cupboard, through the keyhole of which 
he revealed to me thy hiding-place but a few 
minutes since But come now. Mistress Staple- 
ton for tdl J a net is assured thou hast safely 
quitted the house she will know no peace.” 

Janet s anxiety to be rid of her guest was 

only rivalled by that guest's own anxiety to be 
gone. 

fhifw 1 rcam , Mar j°rie scrambled back along 
Sf & boards - to find Janet at the foot of 

of di 1 sc d otery Wh faCed and tremblin 6 for fear 

. some minutes to make Marjorie’s 

blue kirtle respectable at all, so dust-laden and 

rlnnl ranged j‘ d a PP ear - ba t the hood and 
c 1 “ vered most of the damage, and with 

n^rfL k M Se ^ and whis Pered regrets the girls 
parted, Marjone to go scurrying down the street 

\r 
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with the speed of a lapwing, whilst Janet 
watched her from the back doorway, with a deep- 
drawn sigh of thankfulness at sight of the last 
flutter of a blue cloak as its wearer disappeared 
within the iron gates of Mistress Penelope 
Stapleton’s garden entrance. 

It was a good thing the heat made her so 
drowsy, said Harry, as he followed his grown¬ 
up cousin back to the parlour, " for it was easy 
cno’ to hear every word which was spoken in the 
study beneath, and she is a malignant, after all, 
even though a dainty and pleasant one.” 

” Pshaw ! ” retorted Janet irritably. ” As 
if the discourse of James and my uncle would 
interest Marjorie ! Mind thv own business, 
Harry, and say no more of the matter. Had 
every word been overheard Marjorie would have 
forgotten them in an hour. A wench hath 
other things to think of than foolish politics 
and dull sermons.” 


“ She certainly was drowsy,” said 
" Yet for all that-” 


Harry. 


He hesitated to complete the sentence or 
allow Janet to see how a Puritanical conscience 
was a-work within his breast, for, supposing the 
malignant maid had heard his father’s secrets, 
was it not the duty of a loyal son to make con¬ 
fession of the fact ? 

Luckily for Janet there were junket and puff- 
fingers for supper, and in the demolition of these 
dainties, duty and Mistress Stapleton were 
forgotten. 


CHAPTER XV 


ACROSS WINSLEA MOORS 


" Parker ! " 

Odds pitlikins! Your pardon, Mistress 
Marjorie." Tlie worthy retainer of Dr Stapleton 
scrambled up, gaping as well he might at sight 
°J y° u ng lady, standing upon the threshold 
of the loft, a dark lantern in her hand, revealing 
her dainty person dressed in riding attire, and 
that, too, in spite of the fact that it was past 
the midnight hour. 

Parker himself, having lain down to rest on a 
heap of hay, stood blinking like any owl, whilst 
thrusting his fingers into his hair and slowly 
pulling therefrom long wisps of the hay which 
c a h too lovingly about his person. 

Hush, Parker," went on Marjorie, as she 
moved nearer to his side. " You have got to 
understand quickly and not ask too many 
questions, since we must lose no time." 

Odds, bobs, and- Your pardon again, 

mistress but being as I was, so to speak, in the 
midst of battle, a man can't help being mazy- 

hke at sight of a lady cornin'_" 

“ °? urgent business. You’re a King's 
man, leal and loyal, Parker ? " 
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I lie man shuffled his stockinged feet vigor¬ 
ously. “ Isn't it the doctor’s sermons alone that 
keeps me hands off that cantin’, lyin’ sniveller, 
Held-by-Grace Larkins ? ” he growled. “If 
I’d my way-” 

" Never mind Held-by-Grace Larkins now,” 
retorted Marjorie, with some severity. “ But 
get ready to set forth without delay for home.” 

Parker’s mouth and eyes described round 
“ O’s,” so great was his amaze, 
k ‘ For home, mistress ? ” lie gasped. “ But— 

1 here were a hundred reasons why this pre¬ 
posterous order should not be obeyed, but 
Job Parker could not remember one as he faced 
a much excited and very pertinacious mistress 
whose commands rang so crisply in his car. 

“Home?” he echoed. “Not Knottingley, 
sure, Mistress Marjorie ? ” 

" Knottingley ere dawn if you indeed be King’s 
man, who would do the King’s business this 
night, she told him, and left him still perplexed, 
yet with that spark of enthusiasm smouldering 
in his simple breast which led him to the tugging 
on of huge Spanish leather boots, the swinging 
of his bandolier over his shoulder, and the fixing 
of his spurs. 

If it was the King who had need of Job 
Parker, why, Job Parker was ready, even though 
the- order came from the lips of a lass he had 
ever taken as his model of domesticated woman¬ 
hood whose thoughts dwelt between the parlour, 
where she sat at her sewing, and the kitchen, 
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where she stood unrivalled as the raiser of 
pasties and concocter of possets. 

And now, it was this selfsame Mistress Mar¬ 
jorie who came to rouse him at midnight from 
his snug hay-nest and bid him ride with her 
across the loneliest moorlands, with no more 
reason than that they went on the King’s 
business. 

“ Odds pitlikins,” grunted Job to himself. 
“ And beshrew me if one Sir Hugh Ainslie be not 
more in the maid's thoughts than ever a memory 
of his Majesty, King Charles.” 

Nathless, he must obey, and, shuffling nimbly 
enough down the loft ladder, came within the 
stables, where a transformed Marjorie made 
essay to saddle Betsy King with her own hands. 

“ Yet marry, fair mistress,” cried Parker, 
pausing to scratch more hay wisps from his 
tousled head, “ how think ye we are to win 
through the gates of Doncaster, let alone 
cross Winslea Moors, where Jack o’ Lanthorn 
rides of nights ? ” 

/' In truth, good Parker,” retorted Marjorie, 
with spirit, “ I care not to puzzle over diffi¬ 
culties and dangers which may not hrise. Had 
I done so I had even now been in my chamber 
wondering what excuse I might make did 

forth*” 5 Penelope * my aunt ' s Py me g° in g 

Parker sighed. 

He had known Mistress Marjorie from baby- 

hQod, but this new mood of hers was altogether 
strange to him. 
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" Yet, since it be the King’s business," he 
muttered, " we-" 

" Must risk an encounter with even Jack o’ 
Lanthorn and every other moorland bogle,” 
laughed his mistress, and bade him help her 
into the saddle. 

Now of how they passed through the city 
gates Job Parker never had more than the 
haziest notion, save that Fate stood their 
friend in having set those said gates open to 
admit some belated travellers, so that in the 
confusion of egress and ingress the guard paid 
less heed to the breathless story of a sick relative 
living at Hurst-Courtncy to whom a lady had 
been instantly summoned. 

Out into the country now, with the purple 
haze of moorland beyond stretching away to¬ 
wards distant Pontefract. 

Only ten miles and the dear familiar village 
would lie at their feet in its little valley, and— 
and there would be the telling of a tale which, 
bitter though it was, would bring timely warning 
to friends; above all to her father and Hugh. 

So thought Marjorie Stapleton as she urged 
Betsy King along the road which led to the 
outskirts of the moor. 

The moon shone full and clear, the air was 
balmy with all the fresh fragrance of summer 
nights. If the white owl which flew screaming 
past startled Betsy’s nerves it never quickened 
her mistress’s heart-beats by a throb. 

Were not Doncaster town and James Birley 
behind her, and home and Hugh Ainslie 
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before ? Then why should she fear even though 
an owl screeched its prophetic warning and the 
dark line of moorland stretched grim and gloomy 
before her ? 

Job Parker had drawn his horse closer along¬ 
side of his young mistress. 

“ God send we meet not Jack o’ Lanthorn, 
Mistress Marjorie/' he groaned, whilst his teeth 
chattered sorely. 

" Jack o’ Lanthorn ? ” echoed Marjorie, trying 
to force the ghost of a laugh. “ Why, 'tis said he 
is a very prince of good fellows for company 
if the traveller be poor or in sad straits, and 
that wot I are we, since I’ll wager we could not 
give the rogue a fee of ten testers.” 

" Jest not, mistress,” implored Job. “ For, 
troth, I’ve heard other tales of the villain who 
is known to have sold his soul to the father of 
evil so that he be safe from capture. The sign 
of his bargain is on his forehead, so I’ve been 
told; ay! and on excellent authority; that. 
being the reason he hides his face from the gaze 
of all with a black mask, and never haunts the 
moors openly by day like old Jack Swill-Tub, 
who was the j oiliest and most drunken highway¬ 
man who ever hanged for stealing a kiss or a 
fine gentleman’s purse.” ^ 

Parker paused, passing the sleeve of his buff 
jerkin across a sweating forehead. He was 
evidently bent on working both himself and his 
companion into a state of “ nerves,” which was 
a foolish policy, seeing that already they made a 
good pace along a deeply rutted track. 
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“ Tush ! ” gibed Marjorie, with much outward 
scoffing and some inward qualms of fear. “ Is 
it not already proved that heaven blesses our 
enterprise ? First in setting us clear of my 
aunt’s house with not so much as a cat to mew 
a warning, then in bringing us through the gates, 
and, moreover, giving us full moonlight for a 
journey which might indeed have been dangerous 
in the dark, seeing the many treacherous bogs 
which be hereabouts. Remember the fate of 
Nat Shcrbum and sing your hymn of praise 
for clear light to speed us on a good task." 

Ay," muttered Parker fearfully, " I had 
forgot the bogs, yet the light which shows them 
to us, shows us also to our enemies." 

" I’ll not believe that such enemies ride the 
moors to-night," retorted Marjorie. " Or that 
aught untoward will dismay us ere we come safe 
to Knottinglcy. All hath gone well with the 
King’s cause to-night." 

But she sighed as she spoke, remembering 
the fate of the loyal Scottish Army and that of 
Sir Marmadukc Langdale whom she had known 
in former years. 

Now it might have chanced that Marjorie’s 
lighthearted words would have come true had it 
not been for the conscience of Master Harry 
Pennerton. 

The thought of confession concerning the 
** malignant " lady, who had crouched in 
Thomas’s grimy hiding-place so long, had passed 
away at sight of junket and puff-fingers, but 
when later Harry awoke feeling sick and uneasy 
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after a vivid nightmare in which bloodthirsty 
malign ants hacked him in pieces for being the 
son of his father. Conscience set up her claim 
with redoubled zeal which had a vein of selfish 
fear to urge it. 

The end of this goading and uneasiness 
culminated in Harry clambering down from 
the high bed he shared with Thomas and Mark¬ 
ham and setting forth for his father’s study. 

John Pennerton still sat with James Birley 
closely discussing the outlook of events from 
a business point of view when the boy appeared 
in his white nightshift, a veritable ghost if 
quaking and pallor can make one. 

His father would have sent him back to bed 
with a sharp cuffing to remind him that little 
lads had best think twice ere disturbing their 
elders, but James Birley, being the shrewder 
of the two, and marking the white anxiety of 

S faCe ' bade . him s P ea k without delay. 

Wrought to a pitch of terror by the stem 
glances bent on him, and knowing by much 
experience what his father’s chastisements en- 

uuui Harr y stuttered forth an incoherent 
babble concerning the malignant woman, who 

had been listening to Qousin James's talk 
earlier m the evening. 

Though barely catching the gist of such a 

tale, the attention of both his listeners was 

speedily - nveted, and John Pennerton’s stem 

threats brought a trembling culprit to his 
senses. 

Over once more the tale was told, slowly. 
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haltingly, with questions interspersed which 
the boy found easier to answer. 

Yes ! he could not mistake, even though 
Cousin James glowered at him like some angry 
beast as he asked if the lad were sure that the 
woman’s name were Marjorie Stapleton. 

A description of the lady satisfied Birley and 
set Master Pennerton vowing vengeance on 
Niece Janet and all the brood of his unruly 
' children, with whom he had been too lenient, 
etc., etc. 

Birley cut short parental vows of future 
discipline, before which Harry shook in dread, 
and put another question. 

" Could the wench have heard aught of our 
converse from where she lay hid ? ” 

Harry nodded vigorously. In full confession 

lay some hope of reprieve. 

“ She said she had slept,” he explained, 
" but I do not believe it, for her eyes were very 
bright and her face showed she had been listening 
to much which interested her mightily.’ 

The two men glanced at each other, Birley 
was frowning. 

“ I little dreamt to find such an eavesdropper 
in thy house, my uncle,” said he reproachfully. 

Pennerton’s face grew black. 

“ There will be reckoning for it on the 
morrow,” he growled, “ though the whole 
matter must first be made clear. I am not so 
sure of all this tale, since I cannot believe that 
our discussion could have been overheard. 

Tell me-” 
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He looked round, purposing to further question 
his son, but Harry, filled with much apprehen¬ 
sion concerning the manner of thanks likely to 
be bestowed on confession, had fled. 

Pennerton was for seeking him out and 
dragging him back, so that every detail might 
undergo cross-examination, but Birley would 
not hear of it. 

“ The lad cannot tell,” said he, “ since the 
woman lied to him.” 

“ Nay,” retorted Pennerton. " I believe the 
woman spoke truth. No eavesdropper could 
have overheard our converse.” 

Birley shrugged his shoulders. 

. ^ j said he, “ she will not have 

waited long ere acquainting that crafty priest, 
her father, with the news. Doubtless he and 
she were spending the day in the town. I shall 
not delay in going to the city gates and there 
making inquiry as to who passed out this 

undeT” Wlt bear me com P an y» worthy 

temper had been 

a negative Urbed ^ H ' S S ° n ’ S St ° ry ’ sna PP ed out 

H _ S “ c , h Wa 1 a f °°! S errand ' he declared, for if 
Harry spoke truly—-which he doubted—the 

heTfatW^ " 0t y et u have left D <mcaster with 

theJ th^rn'c f em ? 1 } A had been six o’clock when 
they themself held converse in the study. 

cert^lv y °pn 7 *-" , retorted Birley, “ I shaU 
will i t0 sure > for Rainsborough 

thank us for announcing his coming to 
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enemies upon whom he intends to steal a march 
ere they provision the castle for a siege.” 

He rose, stretching his arms and growling 
anathemas upon the trickeries and treacheries 
of womankind in general and on his sister Janet 
and Mistress Marjorie Stapleton in particular. 

Yet his dark eyes gleamed as he uttered that 
last name, for his passion still smouldered as 
fiercely as ever, and the vow that she should one 
day be his wife was still held to with the tenacity 
which was this man’s strongest characteristic. 

Ay ! malignant or no, he would wed her; 
afterwards he would tame the unruly spirit, 
which was her birthright, till her will and wish 
became in every detail that of her lord and 
master. 

With some such thoughts dominant over 
the more vital matter of pursuit, Birley mounted 
his horse and rode towards the closed gates. 

He did not remember the existence of Mistress 
Penelope Stapleton, and made sure that the 
doctor must have brought his daughter to 
Doncaster for the day, though how Janet had 
become cognisant of the fact he could not 
imagine. 

The sleepy guard cudgelled his memory for 
some moments in vain, but Master Birley being 
well known to him fear quickened a drowsy 
intelligence and he presently explained how 
but a few minutes—nay, at most half-an-hour 
agone—he had let pass a young woman riding a 
brown nag, who travelled in haste to the bedside 
of a dying relative, with a serving-man for escort. 
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He was assured it was a serving-man and not a 
divine, as James Birley so insisted on being the 
case. 

Yet, in spite of this discrepancy of tale, Birley 
felt he had no choice but to go forward. The 
risk was too great. 

Rainsborough’s vexation was likely to prove too 
serious a matter for his reputation did he leave 
loophole for the blabbing of a plot which he 
had thought only to tell into the most discreet 
ears in Doncaster. 

So through the gates he dashed, cursing the 
guard for a thick-headed fool in letting a Royalist 
spy so easily escape from the net. 

The man stared after him agape, wondering 
whereto all tended. 

Perhaps the thought crossed his mind that 
the maid had ridden forth with stronger and 
more personal reasons than those of spying in 
the King’s cause, since this philosopher had 
a settled conviction that a woman is never a 
patriot without ulterior motives—mostly as 
concerning lovers. 

Yet James Birley had not looked like the 
conventional lover as he rode in haste through 
the gates of Doncaster. 



CHAPTER XVI 


JACK O’ LANTHORN 

“ Someone rides in pursuit, Mistress Marjorie, 
as I be living man. Harkee to the thud of 
his horse's hoofs ! and, lack-a-day ! see where 
he cometh in sight ! ” 

Parker’s voice rose to a whine of distress, 
for verily the thought of Jack o’ Lanthom and 
his black reputation caused him mighty dis¬ 
comfort in riding across these desolate moors, 
where every alder became a bogle and every 
gorse bush sheltered an enemy, according to his 
timid fears. 

Marjorie looked back anxiously. Perhaps the 
Winslea highwayman was less in her thoughts 
than other more tangible foes—and the rider 
came from the direction of Doncaster. 

“ Peace, knave,” said she angrily. “ It is 
nought but some fellow-traveller who chances 
to ride this way.” 

“ Chances ! ” groaned Parker. “ Would a 
chance traveller ride in such fashion across the 
bogland? Mistress! Mistress! We are undone.” 

Marjorie gritted her teeth hard. She had 
not Barbara's daring spirit, yet a certain ten¬ 
acious courage stood her in good stead. 
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" Let us turn aside/’ she said, “ and ride our 
horses down the slope of Drake’s Hollow. If the 
fellow be but a chance passer-by he’ll not pause 
to inquire our business." 

Parker obeyed with alacrity, for already 
the figure of the oncoming horseman could be 
seen clearly silhouetted on the crest of a high 
hillock round which they had lately passed, 
fearing the uneven ground. 

This traveller evidently had no such fears, 
for he came on at a gallop whilst Marjorie and 
her attendant, swerving from the track, made 
for the wooded hollow on the left. 

The moonlight, thus far their friend, played 
traitress now, and Parker’s worst fears were 
fulfilled at sight of the stranger bringing his 
steed across the strip of intervening ground 
straight towards them. 

It was Marjorie who recognised the new¬ 
comer first, though already her heart had mis¬ 
given her at sight of the steeple-hat and square- 
caped cloak. 

“ James Birley," she gasped, and looked 
desperately round for escape. 

Yet what escape was possible ? Her tired 
nag would never outdistance the mettlesome 
steed which the other bestrode, and already he 
hailed her by name as he rode nearer. 

" Shoot, Parker, shoot ! " she cried, in a 
moment of utter panic, though she clasped her 
hands in mute thanksgiving when the bullet, 
whizzing wide of its mark, struck a clod of up¬ 
turned turf near by. 
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” Stay, mistress,” cried the Puritan. ” It 
is I.” He raised his hat as he spoke, disclosing 
his unwelcome features to the girl's terrified 
gaze. 

Still, she tried to rally, hoping against hope 
that she might deceive him and win on her 
way. 

“ James Birley,” she echoed, backing Betsy 
King to the very verge of a morass, whilst adopt¬ 
ing a tone of naive surprise. ” Then why do 
you come riding in pursuit of quiet and belated 
travellers as though you were some Jack o’ 
Lanthorn or other cut-throat knave ? 

” As for that, madam,” sneered Birley, ” I 
might as fittingly ask what brings a young and 
gently nurtured woman on to Winslca Moors 
at this hour, with but one paltry serving-man 
for escort. But there is no need for such mum- 
mings. You know well eno’ what brings me in 
pursuit, just as I too know what takes you, at 
risk of life and reputation, across these wild 
moorlands at dead of night.” 

Marjorie’s heart sank. How could this man 
have gained such knowledge ? Yet she made 
an effort to brave out her part, whilst uneasily 
conscious that, with the morass behind her and 
Birley’s great horse across the path before, she 
was between Scylla and Charybdis indeed. 

“In reply,” said she, with a quaint admixture 
of hauteur and childish ingenuity, " I would beg 
to demand what right you have, sir, to detain 
a lady on her journey, since its purpose in no 
wise concerns you.” 
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He laughed at that, a harsh, raucous merri¬ 
ment which frightened her. 

“No business of mine ? ” he echoed. 

“ What ! not my business when a pretty little 
eavesdropper carries my Lord Protector’s secrets 
into the enemy’s camp ? Thou must learn, girl, 
that the treatment of spies is the same on both 

sides, and their punishment summary-*' 

He leant forward as he spoke, flinging his arms 
round her waist in the effort to drag her from 
her saddle. 

Marjorie screamed aloud, fighting like a forest 
cat for liberty, whilst Parker made some effort 
to come to his mistress’s aid. A blow from the 
hilt of a long tuck or rapier, which Birley drew 
from his belt, sent the serving-man reeling back, 
blood streaming from his head, whilst he fell 
face downwards on the edge of the morass, un¬ 
conscious of all that was to follow so swiftly after 
that coward blow. 

Betsy King, not relishing the struggle which 
brought Birley’s great horse charging and 
blundering against her, began to plunge and 
rear, almost flinging her rider into the centre of 
the bog. 

That Birley would have secured his prey 
and carried her back to Doncaster, in spite 
of all her struggles, was certain, had not un¬ 
looked-for assistance appeared for the distressed 
lady. 

Up from Drake’s Hollow rode a masked figure 
on a grey horse, making a d6but so startling that 
Marjorie had wrenched herself free once more 
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in the moment that James Birley spied this 
fresh actor upon a scene of drama. 

” Jack o’ Lanthom ! ” 

It was Marjorie’s cry,, as she slipped from 
Betsy King’s back to the ground unable to 
regain the seat from which Birley had been in the 
act of dragging her. 

The man on the grey horse bowed, as though 
in answer to a salutation, but he did not un¬ 
cover, or speak a single word. A slender 
figure was his, graceful enough in the gay coat 
and broad plumed hat which signified his 
politics. 

His present purpose was as plainly manifest 
as lie set his horse at a straight gallop for the 
spot where Birley bestrode his chestnut steed. 

Marjorie, her hand through Betsy King’s 
bridle, managed to reach a safer spot on the 
heath-covered moor beyond, whilst her breath 
came in great gasps at sight of that silent 
stranger whose horse bore down so straightly 
on that of her enemy. 

The masked face, the rich coat, the slender 
figure, all matched Parker’s description of this 
famous desperado whose very name was suffi¬ 
cient to intimidate the nervous traveller. 

But Marjorie herself had no fear. Had not 
Jack o’ Lanthom come in the guise of most 
welcome friend in a moment of sore need ? 

So there was welcome, not terror, in the 
pronouncing of a dread name. 

As for James Birley, he turned with an oath 
which would have startled his saintly colleagues, 
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and raised the long tuck which still remained in 
his hand. 

But Jack o' Lanthom’s methods were more 
primitive, and decidedly more effective. 

The impetus of his charge sent Birley’s horse 
staggering backwards, to plunge with a strange 
squeal of terror into the treacherous morass 
beneath whose green covering the black ooze 
lay deep and dangerous. 

“ Whoa-hoa, Peggie," muttered Jack o’ Lan- 
thorn, and steadying his grey mare jumped 
nimbly to the ground, dragging aside the man 
Parker, and leaning forward to stretch and 
catch at the floundering horse’s bridle. 

It was a breathless moment, whilst Marjorie, 
watching from a safe distance, felt her blood 
tingle and her heart beat in sickening throbs at 
sight of so desperate a struggle with a foe so 
insidious and deadly as that bubbling, oozing 
slime. 

The moon shone down on a strange scene that 
night as its white rays illumined the sleeping 
moors with their purple shadows, and grey 
boulders gleaming ghostlike as they lay scattered 
hither and thither in the valleys and on heather- 
covered hills ; but close by Drake's Hollow the 
peaceful hush of dreamful nature was changed 
to a drama pregnant with human passions, and 
mysterious consequence. 

On the track stood Maid Marjorie, the lace 
at her throat all tom and rumpled, her riding- 
dress disordered and twisted, her hair, unloosed 
from its coils, hanging in dishevelled curls over 
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her shoulders, whilst almost at her feet the 
serving-man, Job Parker, was gradually rousing 
irom his stupor, resting one hand on the turf 
as he raised himself to stare all agape and mazed 
at sight of the struggling figures which swayed 
to and fro on the very edge of the morass. 

Birley’s horse had sunk back exhausted, its 
starting eyes, quivering nostrils and spasmodic 
struggles showing that it realised the inevitable¬ 
ness of its hideous fate. But its rider had 
succeeded in freeing himself from the stirrups 

and by a mighty effort had reached the side of 
the treacherous bog. 

In front of him, standing erect and threatening 

was the slim figure of Jack o’ Lanthorn, his grey 

mare behind him snuffing the air and trembling 

in strange agitation as though understanding 

vaguely that through her unwitting action she 

had helped to send that struggling fellow-creature 
to its death. 

“ Ah ! ” 

Birley was raising himself now, whilst his 
adversary, in a moment of hesitation, wavered 
in his intention of thrusting him back into the 
heaving tumult of black slime in which the poor 
horse was even now disappearing 

It was Marjorie's voice which broke through 
a moment of tragedy. As though guessing 
intuitively what that hesitation meant, she 
stepped forward, her own hands outstretched in 
womanly pity which forgot that the man whose 
penl was so deadly was her hated enemy 
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“ No, no.” 

“ Let him be, mistress," whispered Parker, 
catching at her skirts. " Let him be." 

But the interruption had already been fatal 
to Jack o’ Lanthom’s purpose, if it were indeed 
cold-blooded murder ; for Birley, flinging him¬ 
self forward, had caught the highwayman round 
the legs, bringing him beside him to the ground 
with surprising ease. 

In an instant a wild scuffle was in progress, 
so that Marjorie, shrieking aloud, ran back to 
Parker’s side. 

But the struggle was brief, since Birley’s 
rapier had been dropped in the morass, and, 
exhausted as he was by his fight for life and 
escape from the deadly clutch of the oozing 
slime, he was soon mastered, lying panting with 
Jack o’ Lanthorn atop him. 

In the struggle the close-fitting mask had been 
pushed upwards, and Birley, staring into the 
face revealed by the moonlight, frowned as 
though searching the cells of memory for a 
name to put to those delicate features and dark 
eyes. 

Yet, ere he could do so, the butt-end of a 
pistol—brought down with considerable force 
and adroitness on his head—brought the blank 
of total unconsciousness upon groping recog¬ 
nition. 

Jack o' Lanthorn stood up, aware for the first 
time that his mask had slipped and making 
haste to replace it, ere he turned to the half- 
relieved, half-fearful Marjorie, who was beginning 
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to wonder what would follow now that one 
danger was like to be replaced by another. 

The highwayman’s words were reassuring : 

“ Have no fear, pretty mistress,” he mumbled 
in an undertone, as though afraid of trusting his 
own voice. ” That swoon will last long eno' 
till I return, when I warrant he shall find I can 
take good care of his discretion.” 

“ Till you return ? ” echoed Marjorie. " Re¬ 
turn from where, sir ? ” 

“ From safely escorting you to Knottingley,” 
retorted Jack o’ Lanthorn calmly. ” This weak- 
stomached fj)ol proves himself unworthy of such 
a charge, which I take upon myself, whilst leaving 
him here to play sick nurse to a rogue till I bring 
hither one more suitable for the task.” 

He had approached Marjorie as he spoke, 
leading his grey mare by the bridle. 

“ The sooner we mount and arc away,” he 
whispered in her ear, " the better I can explain 
myself to a brave lady.” 

Marjorie drew back. 

The thought of a solitary ride across Winslea 
Moor with Jack o’ Lanthorn for escort was dis¬ 
tasteful in the extreme, yet something vaguely 
familiar in the whispered tones bade her obey 
the command. 

And how indeed could she resist it ? Parker, 
weakened by the loss of blood and dazed by the 
force of the blow he had sustained, was but a 
sorry champion against this slim but dominant 
personality who bore so great a reputation for 
doughty deeds. 
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“ I ride to Knottingley,” she faltered, “ where 
my father, one Dr Stapleton, late rector of that 
village, lives. I—I am his only child.” 

There was pathetic appeal in the words. 

But Jack o’ Lanthom laughed gaily. 

“ Right well know I Dr Stapleton,” said he, 
” and will bring you very safely to his house, 
sweet maid, asking no guerdon but what you 
yourself shall offer me from those rosy lips.” 

There was no rudeness in the speech, only a 
mockery of teasing which, however, jarred on 
the girl's overstrung nerves, and brought tears 
to her eyes as she unwillingly accepted the 
proffered help to her saddle. Perhaps she 
wondered why her light weight should send so 
mighty a fighter almost backwards upon the 
ground. 

Yet she had not time to ask him if he had 
suffered hurt from his encounter with Birley 
before her companion had swung lightly on to 
his own mare’s back, leaving Job Parker to 
stare in some dismay at sight of his mistress 
vanishing from sight down a wide dip in the 
moorland with Jack o' Lanthorn—that terror of 
the countryside—cheek by jowl, beside her as she 
rode. 

“ Heaven send it be not the Evil One him¬ 
self,” groaned the poor serving-man as he 
settled the blood-stained bandage more com¬ 
fortably about his cracked pate, '* for sure it 
looks to me that such it be, since yon be but a 
stripling lad to have won such a name. Ay !— 
and to think that he should overcome James 
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Birley, the strongest-thewed man in the West 
Riding !—and him lying there all senseless and 
broken, whilst Jack o' Lanthom rides off wi' 
Mistress Marjorie. Lack-a-me! that I should 
have allowed it—and he a devil-leaguered imp 
o’ the pit. Mercy on us, what a tale for the 
doctor, sin’ we’ll none of us be seeing a sight of 
her pretty face again.” 

And Job fell to snivelling and weeping in 
sheer misery and despair, with the added goad 
of a conscience prick which told him that had 
he been more of a man he had not lain there 
whilst the Evil One carried off his mistress un¬ 
checked. 



CHAPTER XVII 


A STRANGE CONFESSION 

Marjorie’s heart gave a startled leap and set to 
a-throbbing at wild rate. 

Jack o’ Lanthorn had begun to sing; not 
loudly, be it understood, but in a low-pitched 
rollicking treble which gave defiant spirit to 
the words of a familiar jingle: 

“ Cuckolds come dig, cuckolds come dig, 

Round about cuckolds, come dance to my jig.” 


Instinctively Betsy King was reined in by 
imperious hands. 

“ Barbara ! ” cried Marjorie. “ No, it cannot 
be Barbara." 

" And why not Barbara ? " cried Jack o’ 
Lanthorn, and loosed a black mask from a 
laughing face. 

But Marjorie was speechless, too astounded to 
utter half the tumult of thankfulness and wonder, 
in which a sense of shocked propriety was 
mingled with grudging admiration. 

" Barbara Carcroft,’’ cried that mischievous 
damsel, bringing her mare close as possible to 
Betsy King’s side, “ alias Jack o’ Lanthorn. 
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Sweet Marjorie, look not so demurely shocked, 
since my longing after a manhood, denied me 
by nature, has brought you a timely succourer.” 

” I do not understand,” said Marjorie. " Oh ! 
I cannot understand. You, Barbara, out here 
alone on these dreadful moors, masquerading in 
the dress of Jack o’ Lanthorn ? Why ! how 
dared you do it, Bab ? Supposing he himself 
should—should ” 

” Have appeared. Marry ! Because Jack o’ 
Lanthorn, your moorland bogle, and one Bar¬ 
bara Carcroft arc the same. Yes ! the very 
same, and you shall not take me to book, sweet 
baby-girl, for was it not Hugh Ainslie himself 
who first fired the imagination of a gawky 
school-lass by recounting in her hearing the 
deeds of Moll Cutpursc, who, being one and the 
same with bonnie Mary Firth, hath robbed and 
stolen, jested and made noble prisoners, on the 
King's highway ? ” 

” And ended in prisonment i’ Newgate jail,” 
retorted Marjorie, with severity, strong dis¬ 
approval being uppermost for the moment as 
she recalled certain deeds with which this will- 
o'-the-wisp night-bird had been credited. 

Maybe the moonlight revealed such expres¬ 
sion on an upturned face, for Barbara made 
haste to explain. 

" Nay, dear,” said she, “ had Jack o’ Lanthorn 
done one tithe of the jolly deeds put to his 
account, Barbara Carcroft had long since been 
sent to the stocks. But—in your ear, Marjorie— 
I had a friend at court. Dost remember Mother 
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Meg o’ Winslea, who prophesied a rosy future 
for you and a black end for me ? ” 

“ Remember her ! ” echoed Marjorie. “ Shall 
I ever forget my tremors when she took my hand ? " 

“ Yet she liked you passing well, chuck,” 
replied Barbara glibly, “ and would not have 
overlooked friend of mine. For we are good 
comrades—Mother Meg and I—whilst the half¬ 
loon lad, Wandering Tam, did all that we 
required in starting reports of Jack o’ Lan- 
thom’s prowess, which grew like thistledown 
sown in a fertile furrow, till lo ! without so 
much as setting stirrup to leather, I had a 
reputation which sent many a stout citizen 
scuttling for cover like a scared rabbit if he saw 
so much as the cock of my hat.” 

Laughing, she set her broad beaver at a pert 
angle, whilst flinging friendly fingers to cover 
those which held Betsy King’s bridle. 

“ So you see, little Puritan,” she cried, “ your 
Bab is not the villain you thought her. Though 
I cry ‘ Mea culpa ’ to some gallant rides i’ the 
moonlight over these moors, and some fine 
frights given in the pure spirit of jesting tp 
those who could on occasion describe the rake¬ 
helly highwayman, in his blue coat and high 
boots, fine beaver and gaudy bandolier. But 
there ! I’ll never do penance for one such act 
since in reward I win the fairest bud of York¬ 
shire Wolds from the arms of James Birley. 
What that action meant, and what brought 
prim Mistress Stapleton on such an adventure, 
is the tale I claim, sweet, for my service.” 
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Marjorie fetched a deep sigh, so tragic in its 
utterance that even Barbara’s gay mirth sub¬ 
sided. 

Nay, tell me,” said the latter more gently. 
“ It is not that your father is ill ? ” 

No, no,” moaned Marjorie, for the passage 
with James Birley had unstrung highly pitched 
nerves and left her weak and trembling. " It is 
no illness, but the King's service which brings 
me on what was but at best a wild venture.” 

“ The wildest is ever excused if it be but 
successful,” retorted Barbara. ” And the pass¬ 
word of ' the King ' hath magic to win a very 
lenient hearing. Therefore, confess all, my 
Marjorie, and hear Jack o’ Lanthom’s verdict 
on your acting.” 

In spite of the knowledge that her highway 
bogle was but a myth, Marjorie glanced timidly 
round at mention of that name. 

The moon was fading, and the shadows lay 
long and dark in Fryfeton Woods. How she 
longed to be home, to feel the clasp of her 
father's arms, to hear her lover’s commendations. 

Heartsick and weary, her gaze travelled back 
to the strange comrade at her side. 

Jack o' Lanthom ! Even now she could 
scarce realise whose was the individuality within 
that dainty suit and trappings. 

Surely never before had such a maid as her 
friend Babs been bom into the world ! 

Then she recalled tales of Moll Cutpurse, the 
notorious highwaywoman of Hounslow, and 
sighed again. 
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Truly the world saw a diversity of woman¬ 
hood ! 

But she told Barbara her story presently, and 
forgot the terrors of Fryston Woods and a 
shadowed path which tradition held to be 
haunted by one of those spectral presences— 
termed bar - guests —a strange creature, half 
sheep, half dog, which appeared in the hollows 
of the moors, or the deep recesses of woodland 
to warn the seers of approaching death. 

Though both girls were firm enough be¬ 
lievers in these uncanny spectres, the subject of 
their discourse proved an even more absorbing 
topic for'thought and speech. 

Barbara was frankly dismayed at hearing of 
the news of the Scottish disaster, but still more 
concerned over the imprisonment pf Sir Marma- 
duke Langdale. 

“ Dick ever speaketh of him as a very gallant 
gentleman,” said she, “ and such indeed I 
found him on that night when my unlooked- 
for coming put old Lady Ainslie in such a 
quandary, and gave me the knowledge of a 
breeding plot. Women must not be trusted in 
affairs of politics, say the men ! Pshaw ! As 
if mankind ever got to his goal, either fighting 
or scheming, learning or plotting, without a 
woman’s help or a woman's finger i’ the pie.” 

“ And General Rainsborough with his horse 
and foot are on the way to Pontefract,” went on 
Marjorie. ” Lack-a-day, Babs, in that news 
lieth all my trouble. For then will be fresh 
fighting and besieging, cruel blows and sad 
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deaths, just as though the evil days of the war 
had returned.” 

” The war hath never been over for that 
matter,” retorted Barbara, “ nor ever will be, 
so long as the King is absent from his throne 
and Oliver Cromwell’s head remaineth on his 
shoulders. Would I were but a man to take 
proper vengeance.” 

Marjorie looked at her askance, and in spite of 
her disapproval at Barbara’s conduct could not 
repress the flash of a dimple. 

'* Jack o’ Lanthom maketh a very passable 
substitute,” said she slily. 

Barbara laughed. 

" Marry ! I would I could wear jack-boots 
and breeches all my life, and really do half the 
deeds which Wandering Tam sets afloat con¬ 
cerning my second self. Now that is right, 
Marjorie, pull down thy pretty lips—thus—and 
bid me remember that from henceforward thou 
wilt have none of my company.” 

” Talk not so foolishly, Barbara. I think you 
are very brave. It is that which I cannot under¬ 
stand.” 

” A halting compliment for Mistress Babs. 
But I will be honest. You, baby-girl, are ten 
times braver than I. I acknowledge it after 
to-night.” 

” I ? Nay, 7 am not brave at all. My heart 
goes pit-a-patter all the time. Although those 
dreadful moors and Fryston Woods are behind 
us I still tremble. So you sec, Barbara, I am a 
coward.” 
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“ Never a coward, Marjorie. See, I will ex¬ 
plain. Here were you—a timid child who would 
naturally wish to squeal at sight of a too familiar 
mouse—essaying to cross a lonely and ill- 
named moor at dead of night, with but the 
sorriest fool for escort, because forsooth a lover 
is in peril and the cause you love threatened by 
disaster. Is not that a deed ten hundred times 
more worthy of praise than those reckless rid¬ 
ings of a wayward lass, who dons breeches and 
bandolier simply because she finds life in a 
kirtle too straitened for her ? Nay! I am no 
heroine of romance — even though my blood 
be fired by the telling of brave deeds—but 
merely a madcap little fool, whose love of for¬ 
bidden pleasures must one day lead her into 

those ugly paths of which Mother Meg speaks at 
times. Heigho! 

Blessings which my own I call 
Death is common to us all.’ 

“So sings Jack o’ Lanthorn as he rides with 
loose rein and a willing steed, feeling the cool 
night breeze on his face and the burning fire of 
youth in his veins. And yet Mistress Barbara 

should be content with her broidery frame and 
lute, singing, 

La, la, la, love is sweet, love is kind. 

All happiness in that I find.’ ” 

„ “ Love ? ” Marjorie raised her head a little. 

And is not that enough, Barbara ? You, too, 
will say ‘ yes ' when you taste its joys.” 
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“ Shall I ? And do I not love ? I tell Dick 
Morrice so, and thrill beneath his kisses. But 
I do not find them all-satisfying. The night 
breezes still call me. The dare-devil blood still 
rages in my veins. I want to do some great and 
gallant deed, even if my life-risk is in it. A 
man’s spirit, so Mother Meg says, and warns me 
of its danger. But I ever reply that if nature 
breeds the danger its child must abide the con¬ 
sequence—and so I am still Jack o’ Lanthorn on 
summer nights—and some winter ones too.” 

They had reached the top of the lane which 
led down into the village of Knottingley. 
Barbara reined in her mare, pointing to where 
in the dim light could be seen the clustering 
fruit-trees about Dr Stapleton's little house. 

” You’ll ride in safety that far, baby-girl ? ” 
she asked. ” For I must not linger in my 
return to your serving-man and his prisoner. 
Meseemcth best that James Birley be missing 
for the next few days, and Jack o’ Lanthorn 
can provide both jail and jailer, since there are 
certain secrets of the moors which have been 
legacied him by a faithful friend.” 

” And you will return—all that way alone, 
through Fryston Woods too ? ” 

Marjorie had time to recall the ghostly bar- 
guests now ! 

But Barbara retorted gaily that she had no 
fear but rather pleasure in the ride, since Peggie 
was spoiling for a gallop, and doubtless Job 
Parker was beginning to wish himself abed. 
So. blowing a kiss to the wondering Marjorie, 
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from the tips of gauntleted fingers, she turned 
her mare’s head, quickly disappearing from 
sight round a bend of the road. 

“ And to think that it is in very truth Bar¬ 
bara Carcroft —Barbara Car croft," mused Mar¬ 
jorie to herself as she rode homewards. 

“ Marry ! Neither my dear father nor yet 
Hugh would believe the tale, and, alack ! I do 
suppose that the matter being a secret must not 
be told.” 

She waxed a trifle dismal over this reflection, 
for, like all maids, in whatsoever century they be 
bom, she loved to be the teller of news and the 
witness of sensation which her tale had pro¬ 
voked. 

“ Perhaps Barbara will give me leave just to 
tell those twain,” she murmured, as she slipped 
from her saddle and stooped to unlatch the 
wicket gate. ” For otherwise the story re- 
maineth incomplete, since who would believe 
that Jack o' Lanthom had left his booty, merely 
to serve as squire of dames across the moors to 
a lonely lass with scarce a tester in her purse ? " 


M 



CHAPTER XVIII 


THE COMING OF THE FOE 

“ So poor Langdalc lies prisoned at Nottingham, 
and our fair hopes are blown for ever by the 
destruction of the Scottish Army ? ” 

Barbara nodded and snipped the long stem 
of a crimson-petaled rose at the same moment. 

“ So Maid Marjorie hath informed me,” she 
replied, with baffling demureness, and held out 
a basket of fragrant blossoms for Dick Morrice 
to take. 

“ I would gather the yellow bud on the wall,” 
said she. 

Morrice stared in perplexity at sight of the 
slender figure in its blue and white gown, with 
lace and bcribboned cap covering a head of 
dark curls, completing a fair picture as the girl 
stretched a white hand upwards to snip the flower 
which grew high above her reach. 

Marjorie Stapleton herself, that gentle little 
country-bred maid, could not have behaved in 
more simple a fashion. 

So interested in her flowers ! So oblivious of 
the great events which were being noised so 
tragically that day within and around Pontefract. 

He had not expected such behaviour from 
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Barbara, whose intense activity in militant affairs 
had always provoked his amusement and ad¬ 
miration. 

“ The basket is full,” quoth Barbara non¬ 
chalantly. " Let us come and sit down on the 
terrace steps. I love the sunlight,” and she 
laughed as lightly as though the whole world 
were sunshine and roses. 

Morrice followed a trifle glumly. 

Never had he been in less apt a mood for love- 
making and frivolity. The news which had filled 
the garrison of Pontefract Castle with dismay 
had robbed him, too, of gay optimism. 

” Mistress Stapleton performed a brave task 
yesternight,” said he, as in obedience to Bar¬ 
bara s gesture of command he seated himself 
beside her on the long stone parapet which 
headed the flight of terrace steps. 

Barbara plucked a pink rose from her basket 
and fastened it with elaborate care in the soft 
laces at her breast. 

So I have heard,” she replied. ” Poor Dr 
Stapleton ! Dame Martha tells me that the 
physician had to be summoned to cup him, so 
near a fit was he at hearing his daughter rode 
home alone with Jack o' Lanthom across Wins- 
lea Moors.” 

And no wonder,” said Morrice, vexed at her 
light tone, and inwardly accusing her of an 
ungenerous spirit. ” What father could hear 
such news unmoved, seeing how evil a reputation 
the rogue’s name carries ? ” 

A fearsome friend indeed,” said Barbara. 
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“ But for myself I should have rather enjoyed 
the experience. They say he is a handsome 
lad, and ever most courteously discreet to 
women.” 

“ ’Tis a disgrace to the countryside that such 
as he be not hanging in chains from the gibbet,” 
retorted Morrice, with acrimony. 

Barbara yawned. 

“ I’ve no doubt from what Marjorie tells me 
that one James Birley of Winslea Grange most 
fully agrees with you in that, she replied. 

“ But you should be more kind—as Marjorie is— 
in your judgment on a poor highwayman ; for 
it seemeth that he is at least loyal, and altogether 
Cavalier in his sentiments.” 

She spoke with much drollery, yet with an 
underlying significance which Morrice took for 
rebuke, and resented accordingly. 

“ Like all women,” said he, with lordly con¬ 
tempt, ” you take the side of weak senti¬ 
mentality. This Jack o' Lanthorn—who should 
be Jack o' Gibbet if I’d my way—hath, says 
rumour, a handsome face and a sly eye, and so 
all your sex must needs cry ‘ poor fellow, I 
would not have him hurt. He hath a loyal 
soul,’ though this same rascal robs and scares 
every honest traveller. Fie on such sentiment, 

say I ! ” , 

“ And fie on such ingratitude, cry I, answered 

Barbara with spirit, whilst the colour came to her 
cheeks in a rush. “ Where would poor Marjorie 
have been had not this Jack o’ the Moors saved 
her from James Birley's violence ? At least 
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do give him thanks for that, since besides saving 
a weak maid from the peril her own brave heart 
had placed her in, it gives opportunity for 
striking a first blow against threatened danger." 

Morrice looked at her curiously. 

The Lady of the Roses had gone, and the old 
impetuous Barbara, who carried his heart captive 
in a whirlwind, had returned in her place. 

“ But what mean you ? " he asked, and took 
the yellow rosebud to wear on his broidered 
jerkin. 

“ What do I mean ? ” answered the girl 
slowly. “Why, this. General Cromwell sendeth 
his fidus achates, George Rainsborough, against 
Pontefract. On the morrow he and his soldiery 
arrive in Doncaster where, with little doubt, 
they will sleep. What need for Dame Puss to 
hasten when Master Mouse plays about his 
hole all unwitting of her coming ? Never will 
Rainsborough dream that any from Pontefract, 
advised of his coming, will make so bold as to 
ride out to meet him. So there will be slack 
guard at Doncaster. What do not men stake 
on a throw of the dice ? And this cast will be 
taken at less risk. If you win you will ride 
back hitherwards with Rainsborough himself 
as prisoner." 

“ Rainsborough a prisoner. Are ye mad, 
mistress ? ” 

Her dark eyes danced their defiance in answer 
to the perplexed inquiry in his. 

“ And wherefore mad ? " she asked. “ Be 
sure there is some risk, but who wins his battle 
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without it ? And if Rainsborough were held 

prisoner in Pontefract there were soon loosened 

bonds for Sir Marmaduke Langdale in Notting¬ 
ham.” b 

” Sir Marmaduke Langdale ? ” 

Morrice’s eyes were sparkling now. 

Great had been the grief of every Royalist 
m the neighbourhood to hear the news of their 
“ general’s ” capture, and the close rigour of his 
confinement. 

To form some plan for his release would do 
more to win the praise and esteem of friends 
than any other act short of the rescue of the King. 

This, Morrice knew full well, and the daring 
of his own volatile and headstrong nature was 
called into being by Barbara's words. 

Desperate though this enterprise must be, 
who would not risk his life willingly on such a 
throw of the dice ? 

In a moment he was kneeling at the girl’s 
feet. 

„ ” My homage, queen of plotters,” cried he. 

‘ My homage and gratitude for the wisdom of 
such counsel.” 

One moment her hazel eyes were mischievous, 
the next tender. 

" No wisdom at all, Dick,” sighed she. " For 
herein I am a fool, since if you come to hurt 
I’ll ne'er forgive myself for the suggestion.” 

There spoke the woman,” he laughed, and 
this time kissed her lips, for he would not have 
forgone the hearing of that last speech, glad 
though he was for the counsel of its predecessor. 
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“ And you wall go ? ” she whispered, the tur¬ 
bulent spirit giving place to the softer one of self- 
reproach at the thought of danger to her sweet¬ 
heart. “ You will really go ? " 

“ Without loss of time, sweet Babs." 

" And I,” she sobbed, in self-upbraiding, 
“ send you to this errand which is haunted at 
every step with some risk." 

“ Nay," he interposed, winding his strong 
arms around her yielding form. “ You save us 
by this timely suggestion. The siege of Ponte¬ 
fract with Rainsborough against us would 
eventually mean starvation—or else a fight 
against odds where no quarter is given. This 
way we draw the serpent’s poisoned fang and 
leave an ungeneralled force to wander back by 
the way it came like a dog with a bitten tail. 
Courage, dear heart. It is brave counsel you 
give for the King." 

She roused at that, placing her two hands 
upon his shoulders, whilst looking him straight 
in the face. 

“ Ay, Dick," said she, and smiled, even 
though a sob died hard in her throat. " ’Tis 
for the King we fight, the King and honour. As 
for ourselves and the love we bear each other it 
must await more peaceful days for full enjoy¬ 
ment. When the King comes back to his own, 
why, then we two will reach our kingdom—in 
Love’s own land." 1 ^ 

And, with the passion of blue eyes burning 
their tale of devotion 1 into her own tear-filled 
ones, it seemed to Barbara that she had once 
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spoken too lightly to Marjorie Stapleton anent 
the full satisfaction of love in life. 

“ Another day," said she, " we will make 
love our own." 

Nor did she hear the mockery of Fate’s echoing 
laugh at a confidence which was blind as it gazed 
into the dark mysteries of the future. 



CHAPTER XIX 


WHAT BEFELL AT THE “ GOLDEN COCK ” 

“You are very sure of the road, good Bartle- 
thorpe ? 

The soldier turned, saluting gravely. 

“ Every twist in it for thirty miles around, 
colonel,” he made reply in grim satisfaction. 

“ And this,” queried Morrice, “ is at last one 
that leads to Doncaster ? ” 

“ To Doncaster from York, colonel. They 
will never suspect that our horses brought us 
thitherward from Pontefract.” 

“ Good. And again, excellent. It is a ruse 
which should answer well. When the cat 
watches at one hole she forgets that there may 
be another outlet from behind her back. So we 
ride from York on business of my Lord Pro¬ 
tector’s.” 

He laughed as he spoke with a queer little 
stab of conscience, since he had once been in 
very fact a soldier of the Commonwealth. 

Bartlethorpe, however, had no such memory ; 
he and those so carefully selected by Sir John 
Digby and Colonel Morrice for the delicate task 
they had undertaken were King's men to the 
core, filled with zest, too, at the thought that 
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success in the stealing of such a prisoner as 
Rainsborough might mean the frustration of a 
siege, and the liberation of Sir Marmaduke 
Langdale, who was well known to them all. 

“ Yonder,” said he, pointing a lean fore¬ 
finger in an easterly direction, ” lies Doncaster.” 

Morrice looked, and set to humming a tune. 
The approach of danger ever threw him into the 
gayest humour. 

At the gate itself stood a strong guard, but 
the oflicers, seeing soldiers dressed in similar 
fashion tb their own, and arriving by a road 
from which tlicy never so much as suspected an 
enemy to be like to travel, paid small attention 
to them save to ask whence they came and on 
what business. 

" We come,” replied Morrice, affecting an air 
of carelessness he was far from feeling, ” with 
a letter for General Rainsborough from the Lord 
Protector.” 

The Roundhead officer opened his eyes a 
trifle wider. 

“ From Cromwell ? ” he echoed. ” To 
General Rainsborough.” 

” We have ridden without check,” said Mor¬ 
rice, stifling a yawn. ** Such were General 
Cromwell’s commands. I pray you, sir, send a 
guide to bring us to your general's presence 
without delay. Cromwell loves no laggards in 
his service, though I warrant we shall be glad of 
a rest and full meal later in the day.” 

“ Without doubt,” agreed the officer, who 
being young and very honest had not acquired 
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the pious snuffle which carried the taint of 
hypocrisy in its affectation. 

The guide was quickly forthcoming, and 
preceded the little knot of apparently weary 
horsemen to the Sign of the Golden Cock, which 
boasted itself the best inn in the town, 

Morrice quickly dismounted and entered the 
inn, followed by two friends, the remaining ten 
continuing their ride through the town till they 
reached the farther end, where a narrow bridge 
led on to the road to Pontefract. 

Here, as they expected, they found a guard of 
horse and foot, who welcomed seeming comrades 
with a demand for news. 

The ten disguised Royalists, who were under 
the temporary command of young Lieutenant 
Cartwright, dismounted, entering with much 
affability into conversation with the guard, 
explaining that they only stayed for their colonel, 
who had business with General Rainsborough. 

The excuse was readily accepted, drinks were 
called for and the affairs of the Commonwealth 
discussed in the frankest manner possible, for 
who would have imagined that here, in the broad 
light of day, the most temerarious of enemies 
would dare to venture into the heart of a hostile 
camp and—being no more than a handful of 
thirteen—sit, cheek by jowl, quaffing nut-brown 
ale with a full regiment and more of their dead¬ 
liest foes ? 

So entirely did sheer effrontery win the day 
that presently the foot soldiers departed to the 
Court of Guard, conceiving the morning’s work 
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to be over, whilst the horsemen dismounted and 
sauntered off along the road, making but slack 
guard against an ambushed enemy if one were 
near. 

But the enemies had not so much as troubled 
to set ambush, but lolled against the low parapet 
of the bridge, chatting and laughing, making 
excellent masking of that high tension to which 
their nerves were wrought as they cast back sly 
glances along the cobbled street of the town, 
where busy marketers were beginning to mingle 
with lounging soldiery and the bright-eyed 
lasses who generally managed to be to the fore 
when a red-coat was near. 

Meanwhile, Morrice had found sound 
slumbcrcrs at the Golden Cock; so sound 
indeed that it was not till after the lapse of some 
minutes that the repeated blows on the door 
produced an answer, when a towsle-headed 
fellow, whose red lids blinked in the sunlight, 
came to the summons, asking what was needed. 

“ Instant speech with General Rainsborough," 
quoth Morrice authoritatively. 

“ Speech with the general ? ” echoed the man. 
“ Why, how's that to be, since he be sleeping ? " 
And he chuckled as though at a ripe jest. 

Morrice’s frown and significant tapping of a 
sword-hilt left him gaping with the grin suddenly 
fixed in a smirk. 

“ Where is his room ? ” demanded this master¬ 
ful new-comer. “ By the bones of Beelzebub— 
hum—I mean by the cropped heads of the saints, 
I’ll have you show me the way to his presence 
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at once. General Cromwell’s name should be 
enough to hasten the slowest feet.” 

“ We’ve heard that same as well as many 
another these last months,” retorted the fellow, 
with a wink, which showed that the involuntary 
slip of a Royalist oath had not escaped him. 

" But for that matter a clout on the head from 
Dame Johnson’s hard fist stirs my stumps to a 
quicker pace than the naming of King or 
Commoner. Howsoever, the General lies in 
the end room along the gallery above ”—he 
jerked his finger upwards as he spoke—“ and 
should not be hard to waken, since he drank 
water to wash down the toughness of the capon 
last night, and read a homily by way of dessert.” 

He lurched off, rubbing his frowsy poll and 
chuckling shrewdly to himself at the end of this 
explanation, being the richer by a silver piece 
which almost set pursed lips to a snatch of 
Cavalier song, for truly Jeremiah lopman 
found the sucking of barely drained wine flasks 
more to his liking than the swilling of half-filled 
water-bottles. 

Kingsley, one of the two gentlemen who had 
accompanied Morrice to the inn, stood in the 
court without, holding the three horses and 
talking to the soldier who had acted as guide 
from the gate. But Gerald Alnutt, who had 
entered the inn with the colonel, stared after 
the retreating figure of the serving-man. 

“ What said the fellow ? ” he asked, with a 
frown. “ The end room along the gallery ? 
Think you we may place reliance on his word ? 
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Morrice laughed softly, his blood stirring at 
the prospect of such an adventure as set the 
betrayal of Pontefract paling before it in daring. 

” 'Iis either that or placing our necks in the 
noose which old Noll hath ever dangling for his 
enemies,” said he, in an undertone, and made 
haste to mount the flight of stairs which led to 
a gallery railed on one side, with the doors of 
three bedrooms fast closed on the other. 

Loud snores and grunts proceeded from the 
first of these chambers, but, as the two men 
paused outside the door of the third and last 
along the gallery, they noted with some mis¬ 
giving an ominous silence. 

” Come,” whispered Morrice. ” Danger 
lurketh nearest in delay,” and he turned the 
handle with a firm hand. 

The door opened readily enough, disclosing a 
fair-sized room, sparsely furnished but spot¬ 
lessly clean and sweet-smelling. 

One rapid glance round brought Morrice’s 
eyes to the bed, where a middle-aged man had 
raised himself on one elbow, and was staring 
towards these unlooked-for visitors in the dazed 
perplexity of a hastily roused sleeper. 

The sober cut of their dress at first deceived 
him as to their purpose, and he asked them 
curtly what business brought them to him so 
unceremoniously. 

He was not left long deceived as to that, for 
Colonel Morrice, drawing and covering him with 
his pistol, told him briefly that he was their 
prisoner. 
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Rainsborough’s heavy brows were instantly 
drawn together in a heavy frown. 

“ Prisoner ? ” he echoed, and would have 
leapt from the bed and rushed to the window 
had not Alnutt been too quick for him. Driven 
back to the centre of the room, threatened by 
sword and pistol, the Roundhead officer saw that 
he must treat quietly with these impudent foes. 

“ Come,” he said, surlily enough. “ Who be 
ye, and wffiat is your purpose in coming thus 
upon me ? If it be a petition for the re¬ 
lease-” 

Morrice raised his hand. 

“ You are our prisoner, sir,” said he, with un¬ 
pleasant brusquerie. ” But it lieth with you 
entirely wffiether you will presently be killed, 
for which task we are well though reluctantly 
prepared, or whether you will dress yourself 
quietly without resistance or delay, and be 
ready to mount a horse we have awaiting you 
below and ride with us to Pontefract.” 

Rainsborough cursed softly beneath his breath, 
as he stood glowering from one to the other of 
these threatening figures. 

Morrice had spoken forcibly even though he 
had not raised his voice, and the outwitted 
general saw an ugly but inevitable choice before 
him. 


Death’s shadow had a grim appearance as 
seen with morning sunlight on his brooding 
wings. Better Cromwell’s wrath—or vengeance 
—than meet so chill a spectre with the warm 
life-blood flowing so briskly in his veins. And, 
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besides, these Cavaliers were doubtless braggarts. 
The quietness outside convinced him that no 
Royalist force could have entered Doncaster, 
and this trick was but a bubble which would 
be easily pricked on his first appearance in the 
street. So Rainsborough, determining to meet 
guile by guile for the better salvation of his 
body, signified his acceptance of the proffered 
terms, and began hastily to dress, not uttering 
sound or syllabic during the performance of the 
task though Alnutt’s impatience was provoked 
at the length of his prayers which appeared to 
the young Cavalier to be but a trick for escaping 
his fate. 

Morrice had already secured the general’s 
sword, and when their prisoner announced his 
readiness to accompany them opened the door 
and proceeded downstairs, Gerald Alnutt follow¬ 
ing behind,I so that Rainsborough, wedged be¬ 
tween the two, had little chance of escape. 

In the courtyard young Kingsley stood alone, 
though now he held four horses by the bridle. 
The soldier who had acted as guide had returned 
to his duty at the North Gate. 

A dirty-faced slut was scrubbing the passage 
as the trio of men passed. She gaped, flattening 
herself against the wall and wondering why the 
centre gentleman looked so white and angry. 

Rainsborough was indeed beginning to realise 
the full degradation of his position, and was 
already vowing instant vengeance on these in¬ 
solent foes, whose daring branded them as mad¬ 
men or drunkards. 
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The holder of the horses came forward quickly, 
his face brightening at sight of the prisoner. 

But the prisoner himself suddenly fell to 
cursing and swearing in a passion such as he 
had seldom indulged in before. 

Fondly expecting to find the courtyard and 
street filled with his own men, he had been 
utterly dismayed to see only that solitary 
figure beside the horses. 

The nearness of danger and disgrace robbed 
him utterly of discretion and, with a shout for 
help, he endeavoured to thrust Morrice aside and 
make a rush for the street. 

Instantly the passage appeared to be filled 
with struggling men, so that Susie, the serving- 
wench, adding shrill shrieks to the noise of the 
scrimmage, tipped her pail of hot water about 
their legs and fled squealing, mop in hand, 
charging furiously against Jeremiah Topman, 
who had come creeping back to see what was to 
do in such a brawl. Over went Topman, Susie 
and her mop atop of him, she, squealing still, 
and yet more loudly at sight of a thin stream of 
blood which trickled down the nostrils of him 
who had favoured her plain and freckled cheek 
with more than one anxious kiss. 

A trifling concern, yet quite as tragic to poor 
little Susie as the grimmer work which was pro¬ 
gressing in the courtyard of the Golden Cock. 

Rainsborough had succeeded in thrusting 
Morrice aside, and, as the latter reeled back 
spent and panting, the Roundhead sprang 
across the threshold and made a desperate rush 

N 
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for the street, crying out shrilly that he had been 
betrayed by murdering malignants who were 
even now pursuing him., 

And in this last he was right enough, as the 
terrified landlord of the inn and several others, 
who had risen from their beds and flung wide 
their casements, could bear witness. 

Rainsborough was half across the yard when 
Morrice and Alnutt sprang forward, like sleuth- 
hounds slipped from restraining leash, in his 
track, their swords gleaming bright in the sun¬ 
light and that most terrible of looks—the lust 
ol slaying—in their eyes. 

lo bring a prisoner to Pontefract was now out 
of the question. It was to be a case of Rains- 
borough’s life or their own; and a dead man 
screams no tales from street comers. 

So it was a dead man who lay face downwards 
that morning in the courtyard of the Golden 
Cock, whilst Morrice and Alnutt, sheathing drip¬ 
ping swords, sped back to where Kingsley led 
their horses to meet them. 

Hard-eyed, yet with pale cheeks and twitching 
lips, each sprang into his saddle. 

A race with Death—from Death—it would be 
now, for already a clamour was being raised 
within the inn, where a frightened landlord was 
realising what the fury of my Lord Protector 
would be when the tale of that dead man’s 
murder became known. 

Yet the very anxiety to bring lagging justice 
in pursuit of crime hindered Master Pelgartliy, 
for his foot slipped on the stairs and, he went 
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sprawling downwards, his cries drowned by 
the louder shrieks of his better half who, clad 
only in night-rail and a huge frilled cap, leant 
over the banisters, lamenting the misfortune of 
possessing a broken husband. 

A twisted ankle is not soothing to a distracted 
mind and temper, so, whilst Colonel Morrice and 
his friends rode with loose rein along the streets 
of Doncaster, mine host of the Golden Cock 
crouched squatting on the hard mat at the 
bottom of the stairs, nursing a swelling foot and 
using language quite foreign to that which he 
had lately acquired since joining the “ elect ” 
hosts of the Presbyterian Church. 

And outside in the deserted courtyard General 
Rainsborough, friend and trusted adviser of 
Oliver Cromwell himself, lay dead—unheeded, 
unavenged, with only a frighted woman or two 
to peep from behind curtain and blind for a 
shuddering glance at his stiffening figure. 

'through the streets rode Colonel Morrice and 
his companions, setting spurs in their horses’ 
flanks for a final charge as they neared the bridge 
which led to the Pontefract road. 

There had been many an anxious eye turned 
towards the direction of the inn for the past 
half-hour or more. But now galloping hoofs 
gave the signal agreed upon, and instantly, 
where a moment ago had been aimless chatter 
and pleasant jest, rose shouting and cursing, 
pistol shots and clashing of swords. 

Utterly taken by surprise, the Roundheads 
fought at a great disadvantage, and the first 
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attack of their enemies was so fierce in the on¬ 
slaught that, in spite of great superiority in 
numbers, the soldiers of the Commonwealth 
gave ground, fell back, broke rank and fled 
helter-skelter, leaving the road—for the moment 
—clear and free. 

No time to follow up so amazing a victory. 
He is a fool who presses Fate for too long a 
continuance of her favour. 

It was boot and saddle and a wild gallop for 
life and freedom which Morrice ordered that 
day as he and his little party of gallant friends 
and soldiers rode from Doncaster, leaving the 
city in the wildest state of confusion and dis¬ 
traction. 

Even the officers were inclined—for very 
honour’s sake—to exaggerate the numbers of 
their enemy, whilst a fresh dismay spread like 
wildfire throughout the Parliamentary ranks at 
the news of General Rainsborough’s death. 

Officers and men hastened to the inn, expect¬ 
ing to find some lurking band of foes, but when 
they came in sight of the solitary body lying 
prone in the centre of the courtyard, and heard a 
garbled account from mine host of the mysteri¬ 
ous visitors who had crept unseen into his inn 
and lured the general forth to his death, the 
impression became strengthened that this was 
the work of the Lord of Evil himself who had 
worked, cheek by jowl, with his Royalist friends. 

! But for all this explanation, which was arrived 
at on the part of many with due solemnity and 
fearful glances behind them for fear of lurking 
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devils, another more paramount question was 
in the minds of all within Doncaster town that 
day: 

What would General Cromwell’s vengeance 
be when he heard of the death of his most 
trusted colleague, George Rainsborough—and 
on whom would the vengeance fall over and 
above the reckless perpetrators ? 



CHAPTER XX 


cromwell's vengeance 

“Alas," sighed Dr Stapleton, as he paced his 
garden with Sir Hugh Ainslie at his side, “ I fear 
me there will be sore reckoning for that rash act." 

“Yet it was bravely conceived," put in the 
young baronet, “ and, but for untoward cir¬ 
cumstances, must have been successfully accom¬ 
plished." 

The old divine shook his head. 

“ Ah, me, Hugh," said he, with quaint 
humour, “ how many a history would be differ¬ 
ently written, changing the whole destinies of 
nations, were it not for those same insignificant 
‘ untoward circumstances.’ " 

“ Still, in this case," replied Ainslie lightly, 
“ methinks you are premature in your fore¬ 
bodings, doctor. Cromwell is too busy to give 
his attention to Pontefract or even the avenging 
of a friend’s death." 

“ A great man," retorted Dr Stapleton, “ and 
Cromwell is a great man, however we rebel 
against the fact, is never too busy to avenge 
his honour. This matter of Rainsborough’s 
murder, is, in the eyes of the Protector, an un¬ 
forgivable outrage. He will remember it." 

198 
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“ Not yet, I hope,” retorted Ainslic sadly. 
“ For our cause has met with reverses enough of 
late. Ah ! if that attempt to free the King had 
but been successful ! ” 

In the ensuing silence the two men paced 
slowly to and fro along a path fringed by the 
gay splendour of September blossoms. 

The coming of Marjorie was the signal for her 
father’s retreat to his beloved study, whilst 
Hugh, kissing his sweetheart’s hand, led her 
across the garden towards the wood. 

“ Why so sad, dear Marjorie ? ” he asked, 
with attempted gaiety. “ Hast burnt the paste 
in the oven, or-” 

“ Nay,” she answered gravely. “It is no 
matter of pasties, Hugh, but—but of Ponte¬ 
fract. Do you really think—as Barbara does— 
that Cromwell will send an army against it in 
revenge for Rainsborough's death ? 

Ainslie shook his head. 

“ Why, that I know not, any more than 
you,” he replied. “ And I am always averse 
to meeting tragedy on the road. Come, dear 
heart, let us talk of ourselves, and the days 
which are to be.” 

“ Talk then to me,” she pleaded ; “ talk so that 
I believe in those days, and dream again as— 
as I did a month ago, for I grow frightened, 
Hugh, whene’er I think now of the future.” 

His arm was round her waist. 

Ah ! it was easy to dream lovers’ dreams and 
paint fair pictures of lovers’ future bliss in the 
September sunshine with singing birds around, 
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and the music of the stream to play accompani¬ 
ment to all their tender vows. 

The grim shadow of a tyrant’s vengeance had 
been swept away by the brave hands of youth, 
whilst its eyes read the story of halcyon days to 
come into listening ears. 

And then, as they stood with the grey fortress 
of Pontefract Castle silhouetted against the 
evening sky behind them, and the fruitful 
valleys and pleasant meadows with clustering 
woods and orchards at their feet, there came a 
moment of swift awakening, whose premonition 
dawned at sight of a figure riding a sweating, 
stumbling steed up the hill towards them. 

It was young Conray, pale-faced, wide-eyed, 
well-nigh as exhausted as his horse, so that 
when presently the latter, stumbling yet more 
violently, fell forward, rolling over in the dust, 
with broken heart and stiffening joints, it was 
no winder to Ainslie to see the rider lying prone, 
too, beside his beast. 

Love’s dream had vanished, swept from a fair 
horizon by the swift gathering of a black storm- 
cloud ere Marjorie and her lover had hurried 
down to the spot where man and horse lay. 
Cold w'ater from a neighbouring well, and the 
loosening of a twisted scarf about his throat, 
soon revived Jack Conray, one of the most 
popular of the younger gentry, who formed the 
garrison of Pontefract. 

And with the return of consciousness came 
the telling of the tale which Hugh had already 
partly guessed. 
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Dr Stapleton was right. Cromwell had re¬ 
solved not to leave his friend unavenged. Of 
all the officers under his command Rainsborough 
had been the most trusted and relied upon. In 
fact, the Protector had before decided that the 
maritime affairs of the nation should be given to 
the charge of this man upon the resignation of 
the Earl of Warwick. The news of his death 
was a bolt from the blue; but it was a bolt 
which should cost its flinger dear. 

Already Lambert, at the head of a considerable 
force, was within a few hours’ march of Ponte¬ 
fract. All that the defenders could find time 
to do was to recall any absentees amongst the 
garrison within hail, close the portcullis, and 
prepare to offer a resistance which starvation 
alone should break down. 

It was Ainslie’s first duty to hurry with the 
news to Pontefract, whither Conray would follow 
as soon as he could drag his weary limbs along 
that way. 

And Marjorie ? He could not leave her with¬ 
out a word of farewell. Yet it must be but 
the briefest, with sheltering trees to hide them 
from Conray’s curious gaze. 

“ My darling—you will be brave ? Heaven 
have you in its fair keeping, sweet Marjorie.” 

She did not weep—it would have been cruel to 
do so—and Marjorie could be brave when the 
need arose. 

She was brave now even though she faltered 
over a question. 

“You will remain within Pontefract Castle ? ” 
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“ I must, Marjorie. You would not wish it 
otherwise ? ” 

Her eyes would have betrayed her here had 
she not drooped tear-laden lids. 

“God keep you, Hugh; that will be my 
prayer.” 

“ And you, my own dear one. Ah ! this is 
the hardest part. Yet you will be safe.” 

She tried to smile. 

“ Safe ? Oh yes. You need have no fear for 
me, Hugh.” 

Yet that he had such fear she knew well as she 
felt the strong clasp of his arms, and listened to 
the wild beating of his heart. 

Your father must do nothing,” he urged. 
“ Tell him so. He must do nothing. His duty 
is to you.” 

She did not reply to that, only clung to him, 
only realised that he was going to a great 
danger, only knew that this might be the last 
long kiss which his lips should ever bestow. 

How cruel, how terrible is war, and most 
of all civil war such as this, when the hand of 
brother rises in deadly feud against his own 
mother’s son. 

And most of all is the brunt of suffering for 
the women. 

The suffering and agony of farewell. 

“ And so heaven bless thee, sweet, and bring 
me to those loving arms again.” 

She loosed her clinging hold about his neck. 
It was indeed farewell, and she must no longer 
stay him. 
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But she could not echo his words for fear of 
crying out in bitter wailing which would rob him 
of his strength. 

Her brave eyes alone smiled their message 
of love into his. 

A last look and he was gone, striding away 
through those September woods, where golden 
sunshine revelled in the wealth of autumn 
colouring. 

Gone ! and she was alone ; alone to weep— 
such being woman's lot—alone to pray—such being 
woman's devoir—and find in that last task the 
strength to smile undaunted in the face of Fate. 
• •••••• 

But, in another place, at a later hour, two 
other lovers took far different farewell. 

The news of Lambert’s coming and the 
threatened siege of the castle inspired Dick 
Morrice with that craving for battle which made 
him mock the danger and welcome the event 
which should give occasion for hard blows, swift 
action, deeds of fame. So often had success 
crowned his strategies that surely the same 
sweet meed would be his in this brave defence. 

And Barbara Carcroft laughed, clapping her 
hands softly together as she whispered her secret 
into a lover's ready ear. 

He stared at her incredulously enough at first, 
forgetful of Lambert or Cromwell in his wonder 
at her words. 

“ Jack o' Lanthom ? " cried he. " The terror 
of the moors. Nay ! Nay ! What wild tale is 
this, my Babs ? ” 
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She tossed her dark head, looking up at him 
with bright, mischievous eyes. 

Hast never heard of Moll Cut purse ? ” she 
asked him saucily. “ So borrowed I mj T ex¬ 
ample. As for the rest, if I never did the deeds 
laid to the count of Jack o’ Lanthorn, yet no 
other Jack hath Winslea Moors ever known than 
he whom you call sweetheart.” 

Her obvious sincerity of speech was convincing 
even though the tale seemed to belong to the 
mystic realms of fairy lore. 

But Barbara had other reasons for the telling 
of her story than that of bewildering a lover. 

Jack o’ Lanthorn might still ride over Winslea 
Moors, and serve the King’s cause more easily 
than one Barbara Carcroft could ever do, how¬ 
ever heart-whole her desire. 

And there was the Friar’s Passage under 
Swillington Tower. 

Dick Morrice listened, and listening found his 
pulses stirring in a growing admiration for this 
daring lass who had won his heart. 

Yet his love bade him put forth a plea. 

“You must not peril yourself in this, sweet 
Bab. The danger is one a man might well 
shrink from.” 

“A man, yes,” said she; " but a woman, 
no. My wit will save my skin, Dickon, and 
Pontefract too, if vows are heard in heaven.” 

” The most reckless, daring, and yet sweetest 
maid ever fashioned to torment, madden and 
gladden mortal man,” declared her lover, and 
kissed her with all the passion she desired. 
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smoothing back the dark curls from a sunburnt 
forehead. 

" My brave sweetheart," said he, in a whisper 
which thrilled her more than her most daring 
adventure had ever done. " Sweetheart, com¬ 
rade, and one day my own dear wife. But then 
I shall forbid these wild pranks, my Bab, for I 
fear, even whilst I say ‘ God speed ’ to a brave 
task." 

" Wild prank or doughty deed ! " she laughed, 
blinking away the tears from her hazel eyes. 
" What matter for a name if I serve the King's 
cause and the lover who holds my heart within 
besieged Pontefract." 

So they, too, bade farewell, with smiling lips 
and hearts which beat high at the thought that 
such love and daring should*go hand in hand 
to outwit Cromwell's emissary and bring them 
safely back to each other when victory stood with 
the King's cause, and the King's followers 
should again toast " Barbara Carcroft, the lass 
who brought succour to Pontefract Castle." 

And yet the wind blew chill as the girl hurried 
alone down the hillside, and she drew her cloak 
around her with a faint shudder. 

Had the shadow of those grey walls fallen 
cold with foreboding on her, sending a sudden 
shiver through her frame, so that the hot blood 
cooled and the high hopes seemed to fade, leaving 
only the grey gloom of presentiment behind ? 

It was no use to sing this evening, for the words 
choked in her throat, whilst a mist of tears, rush¬ 
ing to her eyes, blurred the calm beauty of the 
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landscape, set as it was in the crimson glow of 
sunset. 

Yonder, beyond those trees and valleys which 
lay so peaceful and picturesque in the quiet hush 
of eventide, the feet of the avengers of blood 
hastened towards Pontefract. 

And Dick Mortice's sword had been the one 
to slay George Rainsborough, the friend of 
Cromwell. 

Involuntarily the girl’s hands were clasped 
fiercely back over her breast, as though to still 
the wild surge of dread foreboding which that 
thought called into being. 

Was the love at which she had half mocked— 
denying its full satisfaction in a life that claimed 
more than this tender passion for the riotous 
spirit of adventure within her—turned to be 
her enemy, mocking her by the pain which 
stabbed her heart as she thought of Dick Mor- 
rice’s handsome face and laughing eyes, and 
heard again that gay, defiant voice bidding her 
think longest of the joyous days to come— 
afterwards ? 

” Afterwards,” she whispered. ” Afterwards ! " 

The sun had set and grey twilight crept pale 
and ghostlike over the land. 



CHAPTER XXI 


A MIDNIGHT VISIT 

A close siege and a brave defence was that of 
which legend and tale are still told in the fair 
county of Yorkshire. 

High on its hill-top stood the grand old castle, 
impregnable upon the rock; but the ranks of the 
enemy were as closely drawn as any fowler’s net 
around it, whilst General Lambert, having re¬ 
ceived uncompromising orders from Cromwell 
himself, proved no lax commander, but made 
haste to reduce the garrison within their own 
circuit, making such good works round about the 
castle that time only was needed to starve out 
those within. 

Now of this Sir John Digby and his captains 
were well aware, and many a brave sortie was 
made within the ensuing weeks which wrought 
havoc of life on both sides. 

Yet of what ultimate use were these fierce 
battlings if help could not be obtained from 
without ? So asked many of the elder men 
who faced a grim prospect within those massive 
walls of Pontefract Castle. 

How fared it indeed with the King’s cause ? 
It is easy to ask questions, but less easy to obtain 
207 
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answers thereto when the enemy’s lines lie close 
around the ramparts. Yet that such news leaked 
in, and other tidings of their foes’ faring leaked 
out, soon became known to General Lambert. 

Without doubt some of the neighbouring 
gentry held communication with the garrison 
of Pontefract, yet the shrewdest observances 
and most vigilant watch failed to discover the 
methods employed to accomplish this. 

In vain Lambert issued his commands of 
doubled guards and closer lines, that strange 
leakage still went on, without any arrests being 
made, or suspicion pinned to individuals without 
the walls. 

These were days which robbed Marjorie 
Stapleton’s rosy cheeks of their bloom and 
brought dark rings round the blue eyes which 
had been used to beam with such sweet content. 
She grew listless, too, and took pleasure neither 
in her cooking nor sewing, garden nor village 
friends. 

Dame Lettington marked all this and scolded 
and petted in vain, finally falling back on the 
time-worn reproach of faitlilessness in heaven 
which rings so emptily on straining ears and 
aching hearts. 

As for the doctor, his housekeeper was in¬ 
clined to blame him for a negligent father, so 
careless did he seem of her fears concerning his 
daughter. 

“ The child is well enough,” he would say. 
“ ’Tis natural that she should fret since her 
lover is like to come to sore straits yonder.” 
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And he stared gloomily towards what was 
now the centre of interest in the countryside— 
Pontefract Castle. 

But what of the doctor himself in these days ? 
He had deserted that beloved study of his, and 
was for ever visiting—not in the huts and hovels 
of the poor, but amongst the wealthier gentry 
of the neighbourhood. And the whisper began 
to grow that Grey Thomas ever stood without 
the doors of those who toasted King Charles 
and prayed for the confusion of all his enemies. 

Poor Dr Stapleton ! A simple man with a 
loyal heart which beat in deep devotion to 
Church and King. To him these times were 
wholly evil and none ever guessed how bitter 
were the throes he suffered in secret at sight of 
Master Holdenough, in his blue Geneva cloak 
and brown cassock, standing in the pulpit of the 
little church, where for thirty years he himself 
had ministered to the flock whom he loved so 
well. 

Strange scenes were witnessed now in that old 
grey sanctuary, where angry wranglings, pitched 
in high tones, would be carried on at times 
between preacher and congregation when a 
political allusion of more than usual acrimony 
called forth an angry denunciation from some 
listener otherwise minded than the speaker. 

That evils, great and tangible, had existed 
under the old regime, both in Church and State, 
were indisputable points, but here, in this quiet 
village, the vexed questions which called forth 
that fierce rebellion and revolution had failed to 
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penetrate, and the hearts of the Knottingley 
yokels, men, women and children, had gone out 
in love and sympathy with their ejected rector. 

And now, in this crisis, when even this remote 
district came to close hand-grips with the 
fiercer fightings which had devastated the land, 
was it altogether wise of Dr Stapleton to lose 
the affection in which he had ever been held, to 
raise up more party strife at a moment of lulling 
in the wider storm of war ? 

Perhaps not. Who can argue against con¬ 
viction ? And be very sure that this white- 
haired divine had conviction and to spare ere 
he went forth to take his part in the cause he 
held dear. 

Marjorie, absorbed in her own woes, did not 
inquire into the meaning of those sundry visit- 
ings and conclaves. It was of her lover she 
thought, for his safety she trembled, even whilst 
she prayed for all ! 

And so the weeks went by till October leaves 
fell fast and the dreary month of November 
drew nigh. 

Only occasionally a day of autumn glory told 
the tale of how hardly hope and sunshine die. 
Perhaps that thought had sent Marjorie more 
cheerfully to her rest on one particular October 
evening. 

Surely the Roundheads would soon grow weary 
of so unprofitable a task as this sitting like some 
giant cat before a cunning mouse-hole from 
which its occupant might bring in fresh stores 
of food at will ? 
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Yet was it possible that those stories adrift 
in the wind of rumour were true ? 

Marjorie was propounding that question to 
herself as she fell asleep. 

Little more than a moment later—as it seemed 
to her—she was aroused by a faint sound of 
movement in her room. 

What had it been ? 

Was it a footstep on the bare boards of the 
passage without ? Or had it been a sound yet 
nearer at hand ? 

She sat up in bed, hastily pushing back the 
clustering curls astray on her forehead. 

“ Who is there ? ” she whispered, and felt her 
heart beat fast in apprehension as a figure came 
forward, standing silhouetted in the moonlight 
against the uncurtained latticed window. 

A man ! A man here! What could be the 
meaning of this untimely visit ? 

Yet she had no time to collect her thoughts 
or utter any outcry wherewith to arouse her 
father or Dame Lettington before a reassuring 
voice spoke her name. 

“ Hist, Marjorie, it is I, Barbara.” 

“Barbara!” 

Poor Marjorie was too dazed with sleep and 
fear to do more than echo the name. 

And, though the voice was Barbara’s, what 
meant that masculine attire ? She had for¬ 
gotten Jack o' Lanthom, and only recollected 
that inconsequent personage when Barbara came 
softly across the room in her stockinged feet and 
knelt by her side. 
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” Didst take me for ghost or robber, poor 
baby-girl ? ” she asked tenderly. “ ’Twas a 
shame so to frighten you, but—where is your 
father ? 

” My father ? ” echoed Marjorie, rubbing her 
eves and trying to be very wide awake. ” Why, 
asleep in his chamber which is across the passage 
to the right.” 

“ With a noble plum-tree closely and con¬ 
veniently placed under his casement. Yes, yes, 
I know the doctor’s chamber well eno’, but he 
sleeps not there to-night, Marjorie.” 

” Does he not ? Oh, but then it must be 
early and he is sitting in his room below reading 
or writing, or even sleeping; often does he fall 
asleep amongst his books, and that maketh 
Dame Lcttington to scold and say that one day 
we shall wake up to find ourselves burnt in our 
beds ! ” 

Barbara laughed softly, but, had the light been 
clearer, Marjorie might have noticed an un¬ 
wonted anxiety in the hazel eyes and a drawn 
look about usually dimpling cheeks which told 
of some secretly cherished fear. 

” He is not in his study,” she repeated pre¬ 
sently. “ Nor in his bed-chamber. In fact, he 
is not in the house at all, else he had been await¬ 
ing me at the appointed place.” 

Marjorie's eyes grew round with wonder. 

" My father meet you ? ” she echoed. ” But 
what do you mean, Babs ? Is something dread¬ 
ful afoot and I do not know it ? What of 
Pontefract ? Alack ! Alack ! The castle hath 
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fallen and you hesitate to tell me that Hugh 
is—Hugh is-” 

A strong little hand came quickly over the 
speaker’s mouth. 

“ Hist, not so loud,” whispered Barbara. 
“ Like as not your fellow, Held-by-Grace Lar¬ 
kins, may be spying around, and, if so, the 
discovery of my presence here may ruin all. 
But I would that I knew where the doctor was ! 

" He must be in the house,” repeated Marjorie. 
“ There was no thought at all in his mind of 
going out when he gave me his nightly blessing. 
Let me go and seek him, Babs, if the matter 
be urgent.” 

“ So urgent is it,” replied the other, “ that I 
would not have roused you had I not first 
convinced myself that your father was from 
home. Perhaps the morrow will explain the 
reason, in the meantime-” 

She paused, rose to her feet and stood looking 
down at Marjorie. 

A picturesque figure she made in her suit of 
dark grey with silver trimming, and dark grey 
beaver, with gilt band, in which, however, no 
feather drooped. Marjorie noted that pistol and 
tuck were not lacking in the closely wound sash 
about her waist. 

A very gallant lad did this wayward damsel 
make, but what had such a masquerade to do 
with one so soberly devout as Dr Stapleton ? 

The question in blue eyes was answered ere 
it was uttered. 

“ Listen, Marjorie,” quoth Barbara, after a 
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few moments’ reflection, “ and I will tell you all 
the tale. Thereafter you can play the heroine 
in it or not as you will.” 

She seated herself on the bed and took the 
younger girl's hand in hers. 

” We who are so unlike in all but friendship,” 
said she, ” have now another bond in common. 
Each has her lover in yonder closely beset castle, 
a lover for whom much could be risked, much 
sacrificed ; is it not so, baby-girl ? ” 

Her voice grew tender in its inquiry. 

” Why, yes,” replied Marjorie innocently. 
" Very, very much would I risk and sacrifice 
for Hugh.” 

And tears gathered in her eyes. 

Barbara's smile was whimsical. 

” And I for Dick,” she said, ” would also 
do very much, also for my own love of adventure 
would I do very much, and again for the King’s 
cause and the confounding of his enemies 
would I do very much. So mine, you see, 
Marjorie, is a threefold purpose.” 

" Yes, dear Barbara, but what do you mean ? 
What can we do for those we love and would serve 
with all our power ? ” 

” That you shall hear presently, unless the 
doctor returns to play his own part. You were 
told of yesterday's sortie, Marjorie ? ” 

“ Yes, yes, and of poor young Conray’s death. 
My heart grows sick at such tidings, Babs, and 
always, always there is the fear that it may be 
his name which shall be given as amongst the 
slain.” 
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" As may well be if these sorties continue. 
Our lovers are no recreant fighters, and every 
bullet at last findeth its billet.” 

“ Nay, say not so, Barbara; say not so. He 
must be spared, have I not prayed again and 
again every hour of the day for his de¬ 
liverance ? ” 

“ As doubtless did young Conray’s mother. 
But do not weep, child,' I did but show you how 
dangerous were these sorties.” 

" What need to show ? Do I not know it ? 
Yet what else can they do ? If they make no 
fight of it ere hunger and famine do their work 
on their strength and courage,1 they must die, 
starved like rats in a trap.” 

“ Very truly spoken. Yet they receive in¬ 
telligence from outside, why not food ? Do 
not look so wonder-stricken, my Marjorie, but 
listen to the conclusion of the whole matter. 
Lambert’s spies prophesy truly when they 
say that news from without filters by some 
secret means through yonder close-girt walls. 
Yet that is all that the said spies can tell. How 
or by what means that leakage goes on they 
know not. It is a secret only known to two 
without and six within.” 

“ A secret, and you, Bab-” 

“ Hold the key—with your father. It was 
his suggestion which put me on the scent. Some 
old document concerned in the history of Ponte¬ 
fract which tells how a certain lady, whose 
honour was less dear to her than the love of 
intrigue and plotting, made use of a secret 
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passage which led under the moat from a dungeon 
in Swillington Tower and came out at a certain 
spot in the park on the way to Ferrybridge. 
Along this passage her lover and fellow-con¬ 
spirator would creep o’ nights in the disguise of 
a friar, and so reach a rendezvous in the Tower, 
where the Lady Isobel awaited him. No matter 
for the legend of what befell those twain, suffice 
to say that the ancient script gave plain location 
to the spot which I have since both found, and 
used. 

“ Till now we have only taken news to those 
within the castle. To-night I bring certain 
food stores such as the doctor and I could con¬ 
veniently carry. Whether our friends can bring 
them to the top of the communicating well in 
safety I know not. Still, that is the task we 
would essay, and the one in which I so sorely 
need your father's aid, since the black darkness 
of the passage maketh the carrying of a lantern 
most necessary.” 

” A passage into the castle ! ” gasped Mar¬ 
jorie. ” Can it indeed be true ? ” 

Barbara leant forward so that her dark curls 
swept the other’s cheek. 

” For the sake of a lover wilt thou screw thy 
courage to prove it by a visit ? ” she asked 
softly. 

" Prove it ? ” 

The girls’ eyes met in a long, steady glance. 

” Hush, dear,” said Babs gently. ” Answer 
not too readily. I would not have you go 
without full knowledge of the risks incurred. 
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True, this passage hath opening beyond Lam¬ 
bert’s lines, yet his spies are vigilant and they 
have been warned of this secret trafficking 
with their enemies. Capture means death, that 
is assured, and Lambert is no laggart at hanging, 
be the prisoner man or maid, gentle or simple. 
To this knowledge add still another fear. Your 
father’s disappearance augurs ill. Knowing of 
our enterprise to-night, naught but direst neces¬ 
sity would have led him to break tryst with me. 
What can this necessity be ? He is a brave and 
zealous man, that father of thine, Marjorie. 
Yet at times I confess he lacks a trifle in discre¬ 
tion. He was full of enthusiasm for this night’s 
work. There is the possibility that in over- 
haste he hath precipitated matters to our mutual 
danger. Still, heaven send it may be otherwise. 
My chiefest anxiety now being that Dick Morrice, 
Hugh Ainslie and others will be awaiting our 
coming in the dungeons of Swillington Tower. 

And—and- Why ! you know very well, 

sweet Marjorie, what foolhardihood and over- 
anxiety breeds. And if Dick runs into 
danger-•'* 

Out went Marjorie’s hands, and her eyes 
were shining. Had she not, too, heard a lover’s 
name ? 

“ I will come,” she cried beneath her breath. 
“ Oh, let me come, dear Babs ? I can be wary 
and discreet eno’, and I will do all you bid me, 
indeed, indeed I will.” 

“ Why, that is what I wanted to hear ? 
confessed Barbara gaily. “ Only we must lose 
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no time. The hours pass so quickly, and they 
will already be waiting.” 

“ What can have befallen my father ? ” sighed 
Marjorie, as she hastily began to dress. “ I 
made so sure he was within.” 

" The greater puzzle to me is that Grey 
Thomas is safely housed within his stable,” 
replied Barbara. “ But never fear, Marjorie, 
it is just possible that he has forgotten the time 
for our adventure, conceiving it to fall on the 
morrow.” 

Then would he be abed,” argued her friend, 
as she twisted her curls into wayward coils 
about her head, slipping the French hood 
smoothly over the tangle. 

“ Tut, tut,” replied Babs, with assumed care¬ 
lessness. “ It may be he hath gone to discuss 
the present situation with his friend, Peter 
Rysdale, one can never tell, and dawn clears 
many a midnight mystery. So let us give our 
whole hearts to this matter, Marjorie, which I 
own needs passing wisdom and discretion such 
as Jack o’ Lanthom borrows from Mistress Car- 
croft—and Maid Marjorie.” 

She kissed her friend full lovingly, standing 
with her by the casement, holding her two hands 
and gazing shrewdly into a flushed and lovely 
face. 

" Honest, brave and loving, withal a woman. 
I trow Hugh Ainslie hath made better choice 
than one Dick Morrice,” said she, with a sigh 
which had a tinge of envy in it. 

But Marjorie would not listen to such words. 
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" There would Dick Morrice hold you less than 
true,” she replied. ” Why, Barbara, how dare 
you say it ? You who are the bravest and most 
loving maid in Christendom.” 

" And withal the wildest, maddest and most 
unruly wench in Yorkshire,” smiled Barbara. 
“ Heigho ! Would I had been different, and yet, 
I will not say that, with the memory of those 
night rides across wind-swept moors on Peggie's 
back, with the wild night voices in my ears and 
all the triumph of manhood in my weak woman’s 
breast. So did I cheat nature, Marjorie, yet 
nature full oft takes vengeance. So says Mother 
Meg o' Winslea when she warns me. Poor soul! 
A witch some call her, but I a very loving 
friend.” 

A shadow passed across the bravely smiling 
face, which brought Marjorie’s lips in comforting 
caress to the speaker’s lips. 

But Barbara’s moods were those of a moment. 
Scarcely had she sighed than she was laughing, 
though her eyes grew hard even whilst the smile 
lingered round her mouth. 

“You will come, Marjorie ? ” she asked, with 
a brevity which was almost curtness. ” Risk¬ 
ing all dangers, which may be greater than we 
suppose, for the sake of that black-eyed lover 
of yours in Pontefract Castle ? ” 

Marjorie moved nearer to the open casement. 

” I will come,” said she. ” Whatever the 
risk.” 

But she was not thinking of King or cause 
as she followed Barbara’s lead, for a maid’s 
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loyalty is a thing which st eps swiftly to the back¬ 
ground when a lover 1^ >c concerned. And, if 
Barbara’s purpose was -threefold, that of Maid 
Marjorie’s was confessedly single, with the 
thought of Hugh Ainsli-e transcendent. 

/ 

/ 




CHAPTER XXII 


THE FRIAR’S PASSAGE 
" This is the place.” 

So deep was the surrounding silence that 
Marjorie’s start was involuntary as Barbara’s 
whisper reached her. 

They had come to a halt in a small wood on 
the outskirts of the park. 

Around them lay a tangle of undergrowth, 
whilst the broken and uneven ground sloped 
upwards in a precipitous incline covered by 
brambles and ivy. 

Under the shadow of this slope Barbara was 
standing, bending to roll aside a decaying log 
which blocked a small excavation in appearance 
not unlike a rabbit-hole. 

This hole drew a casual observance away from 
closer scrutiny of a slab of rock which seemed 
to have long lain in the ground, being moss- 
grown and stained. 

It needed Marjorie’s assistance here to raise 
the stone from its place. 

This was done in silence which Marjorie found 
strangely oppressive. 

All about them lay damp and decaying leaves 
and bracken which gave forth that peculiar 
221 
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smell of mould and dank earth which is as¬ 
sociated with autumn woods. 

A bramble scratched Marjorie's hand, tearing 
the soft white flesh cruelly, but she restrained 
a cry, glancing nervously around. 

What did the village gossips say anent this 
last night of October ? Was not All Hallow s 
E’en the time for ghostly wanderers to return to 
earth, bringing strange and unutterable warnings 
to the living ? 

To the girl’s overstrained nerves it seemed 
that a cjeath-knell sounded in her ears, that the 
white mists rising around her in the Hollow 
were spectral figures come to tell her of ap¬ 
proaching tragedy. ( Trailing, intangible forms 
seemed to surround her, phantom voices whis¬ 
pered in her ear. 

All Hallow’s E’en. Ah ! pray heaven to shield 
her from all ill on this awesome night ! 

But still the death-knell sounded in her ears. 

She could have shrieked aloud when Barbara 
touched her arm, bidding her help her at her 
task. 

How cramped she was, as she rose from a 
crouching position amongst dead, mouldering 
leaves; and the fear, like some ghostly shroud, 
twined about her heart with cold clamminess 
of dread. 

“ Nay, rouse yourself, Marjorie,” commanded 
the hardier Barbara, giving her friend’s arm a 
gentle shaking. “ There is naught to blanch 
these silly cheeks of yours. Not so much as a 
squirrel stirs in the branches. Come, the sacks 
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are over here, cunningly hidden, I wot, and the 
lantern in the cranny beyond. Lambert's spies 
have never searched Horton’s Copse.” 

There was triumph in the whisper which 
did something towards rousing Marjorie from 
her lethargy. 

After all, was there not just the possibility of 
her having speech with Hugh ? 

The thought quickened failing resolution. 

Barbara had already slung the two small 
sacks across her own shoulders, and bade Mar¬ 
jorie carry the dark lantern which she had 
lighted. 

Tis the best night in the year for such a 
venture, she murmured, with a ripple of laughter 
m her tones. “ For if any straying yokel catch 

S S i g !r. °? la , ntem gleam or moving figure he will 
but think that the ghosts of All Hallow’s E'en 

ns ^ ,, r their yearly wandering over the old 
earth. 


Marjorie did not answer. Her mouth was 
dry, her pulses beating at fever-pitch, her nerves 
all ajar with the strain of such an undertaking. 

Barbara, whose wild pranks had inured her 
to danger of many kinds, felt none of this, her 

spn-its nsmg with that dare-devil defiance which 
she loved to thnil her. 

1 ^ _ _ gave access to a tiny 

spiral which led down to a long and narrow 

passage, suffocatingly close, and yet with an 

element of damp chill which might well depress 
the highest of spirits. 

Marjorie never forgot the horror of that walk 
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which led under part of the park as well as the 
moat which was formed on the north side of the 
castle by the damming of a stream that had its 

source in the park itself. 

Neither of the girls spoke, the only sounds' 
being the soft patter of their footsteps and the 
occasional drip, drip of water from the oozing 
and slimy walls. 

Marjorie’s breath came in gasps, and more 
than once she stumbled over the uneven surface 
of the ground. 

A hundred fears overwhelmed her, not only 
for her own personal safety but that of her father 
and lover. The gloom of that gloomy place 
depressed her unutterably. Hope died in such 

an atmosphere. . 

And then, at last, a whisper from Barbara 

brought her to a stop. 

Beyond them a glimmer of light could be seen 
coming as though through a crack in the wall. 
Barbara, bidding her companion raise the lantern 
higher, pushed forward, and soon the feeble ray 
was widened into a square of light which shone 
in from the opening of a trap door in the wall. 

“ Arc you there, Dick ? ” 

A murmur above and a low laugh. 

“ Barbara ! ” 

Marjorie’s heart beat wildly. 

“ Hugh ! ” she whispered, though so softly 

that none heard. 

But Barbara was bidding her come forward 
and see for herself what was to be seen. 

The trap door, it appeared, opened into the 
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side of a deep well, the shaft of which rose high 
above them besides sinking some feet below. 

Peering downwards they could see the re¬ 
flection of light on turgid waters, looking up 
the light first dazzled, then revealed the dark 
outline of crowding heads. 

“ Barbara ! ” 

It was Dick Morrice who spoke. 

“ Yes,” replied the girl. “ All is well. Barbara 
Carcroft and Marjorie Stapleton are here. The 
latter came to aid me since we know not what 
hath befallen her father.” 

" Marjorie ! ” 

It was then that Marjorie heard her lover’s 
voice and forgot all her fears, and the perils 
through which she had come, in the sweet rapture. 

But it was Barbara who had to answer the 
anxious questioning of Hugh Ainslie. 

" She is indeed here,” said she. “ Else with 
the best will in the world I must have failed to 
keep my tryst. But do not fear for her, we are 
quite safe, and none but we ourselves know of 
the Friar's Passage.” 

“ An< 3 you have brought the food, mistress ? ” 
it was another voice which struck in here with 
more practical inquiry than lover's solicitude, 
so that Barbara laughed mischievously as she 

peered up to get a glimpse of Brian Cartwright's 
grizzled face. 

The sacks are here, as soon as it pleaseth 
you to start your fishing, Master Cartwright,” 
she retorted, and pleased the veteran soldier 
right well by her gay spirit in the midst of a 
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venture which had grim risk attached even for 
a man’s daring let alone that of a fair young 
maid. 

Kneeling on the dungeon floor above, one of 
the men let down a rope to which a stout hook 
was fastened. By stretching forth her hand, 
Barbara caught the latter and proceeded to 
fix and secure to it the small sacks which had 
sorely taxed her strength to carry along the 
subterranean passage. 

In silence these were hauled carefully up; 
for, though this addition to a spare larder 
would not be of any material benefit, its safe 
smuggling was a foretaste of future supplies 
which brave friends might be able to bring. 

An unwary jerk would have sent the sacks 
headlong into the slimy waters of the disused 
well, but those who guided the rope were aware 
of this, and in due course brought that strange 

fishing to safe conclusion. 

“ To-morrow—nay, because of the caution 
you for ever urge,—we will say the next day 
after that, I will come again,” called Barbara 


It was Dick Morrice who answered her, whilst 
those beside him stood back, knowing those two 
to be sweethearts, who might wish a moment’s 
speech together. 

A strange trysting for lovers surely was that 
on which yellow lantern light flared, being 
reflected on the dank and slimy walls and scum¬ 
laden waters of the well—falling too on an up¬ 
turned face, bare-headed for the nonce, with 
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dark curls falling round the handsome girlish 
features, on which a brave smile lingered as 
Barbara, leaning forward through the side trap¬ 
door, saw her lover bending down for a sight of 
her. 

A long, long look such as lovers give as they 
bid each other farewell, even though the parting 
be but brief. 

“ On Thursday then,” quoth Morrice softly, 
“ you would come. And in so saying, dear 
heart, throw me in a fever between two desires. 
To see you thus, even for so brief a space, is like 
water in a burning plain ; to hear your voice, 
though I may not touch so much as your hand, 
is joy; and yet, how great a price is set on this 
brief sweetness ! So great, that though Love 
urges that 'tis no selfish trust but comrade's work 
for a common cause, yet Fear bids me plead 
that you come not again. I dare not so much as 
think of what might be should Lambert or his 
spies guess our secret.” 

They will not guess,” she laughed, reassuring 
him in spite of all the vague fear which Dr 
Stapleton’s disappearance had brought to her 

own heart. ” There are no traitors in our 
camp.” 

tt But bitter enemies in the other,” he urged. 

Did you not say that James Birley has joined 
Lambert's force ? ” 

Hist,” she whispered, and glanced back to 
where Marjorie stood behind her in the darkness 
of the passage. Then—louder—since assured 
that Marjorie had not heard his speech: “ Have 
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no fear for me, Dick,” she cried up to him, her 
bright face all aglow with life and laughter. 
“It is Jack o’ Lanthorn who steals forth o’ 
nights to outwit sour-faced Puritans and long- 
jawed spies of old Noll. ‘Hey for Cavaliers!’ 
—’tis an old song I’ll sing blithely every time I 
tread the Friar’s Passage in the King’s name.” 

There was a pathos in that jingling swagger 
of speech which Dick Morrice caught, his ears 
being love-quickened. 

” I bid Jack o' Lanthorn take good charge of 
my sweet lady, Barbara Carcroft,” he said, 
gripping the sides of the well as he hung for¬ 
ward as though in longing to be nearer those 
brave red lips which spoke so scoffingly of 
danger. " Remember I do love and treasure 
her above all earthly things save the tattered 
honour to which a beggared man must needs 
cling first for fear of shaming a fair mistress.” 

“ Love ? ” she said, and the mockery died 
from her eyes. " Your love and treasure ? I 
thank thee, Dick. One day that love may yet 
transform wild Jack o’ the Moors to a very 
dignified and honourable lady. But now— 
why ! we arc comrades, are we not, who work 
side by side for our King ? ” 

“ If it were but side by side,” he replied, 
fetching a heavy sigh forth at his own words. 
“ I would not lie awake at night wondering 
into what quandary a reckless little sweetheart 
flings herself. And yet I would not have her 
different for all the gold i’ the Indies—since this 
old earth hath no equal to my Barbara.” 
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With that he drew back, giving place to his 
friend Ainslic, who would not return to his post 
above without exchanging words with Maid 
Marjorie. 

Barbara wandered a short distance back along 
the passage to give her friend more privacy of 
speech, and it was there that the latter joined 
her some ten minutes later. 

Barbara, looking up, and seeing traces of 
tears on the younger girl’s cheeks, began to hum 
her favourite Cavalier tune, whilst glancing 
down once more at the stone she had been kick¬ 
ing with her foot. 

“ See,” said she, breaking off in her song, 
and apparently oblivious of Marjorie’s distress. 
” There is some legend inscribed upon it. I 
wonder what £ secret lies beneath this spot. 
Perchance he who gave his name to this dismal 
passage lies buried here—a victim to his own 
love of intrigue. ‘ Mort—Mort ’—a blank—and 

then—‘et—sur-’ There! I cannot read it, 

and at best it is only some Latin dictum, which 
lies again where it hath lain so long—forgotten 
like the dead who may rest beneath.” 

Marjorie’s sob was unmistakable. 

“ Do not talk of death,” pleaded she. “ It 
seems so near in - this dread place, and I—I 
grow afraid thinking of my father and Hugh, 
and—and all the terror and the fear.” 

“I have no fear,” declared Barbara recklessly. 
“ And as for you, poor baby-girl, it was shame 
to bring you on such an errand, though right 
bravely have you borne yourself—only failing 
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at the end because a lover spoke too fondly and 
a friend too foolishly. But dry your tears and 
it shall be of life—not death ; and love—not war 
—of which we will speak all the weary way 
home.” 

She took the lantern from Marjorie as she 
spoke, holding it aloft in her right hand whilst 
her left arm was twined round the other's 
waist. 

So they went together along that dark and 
winding passage, talking in whispers of the 
lovers they had left behind, and of days when 
all should be at peace again and Love might 
spread shining wings about happy homes. 
What golden months and years those would be ! 
And how near they seemed to grow as hope and 
youth joined company in the discourse, making 
the speakers forget the darkness, the gloom, and 
all threatened danger. 

“ And thus they all lived happy ever after.” 

Such was the end of Barbara’s fairy tale of 
future days, spoken with all the gaiety of con¬ 
viction and that joyous optimism which had 
ever been hers. 

Yet, even as she said the words, Marjorie's 
hand gripped hers in sudden panic. 

They had climbed the spiral stair and stood 
at the moment close to the spot where a moss- 
grown slab of rock must speedily hide their 
secret once more from view. Barbara would 
have bent forward in the very act of raising it 
had not Marjorie’s convulsive grasp stayed her. 

“ What is it, baby-” she began, but there 
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was no need to finish that question or demand 
an answer. 

Suddenly and swiftly a dozen or more dark 
figures rose up around them. A word of com¬ 
mand, and, ere flight was possible, their enemies 
had surrounded them in a close circle. 

Marjorie gave one scream and flung her arm 
about Barbara, clinging to her, but the latter 
made neither outcry nor sound of distress. 

“ We are betrayed then,” said she. “ Well ! 
that is all. We are betrayed.” 

She slipped her hand into Marjorie's, holding 
it very tightly. “ If I can but save you, baby- 
girl,” she whispered. “ If I can but save you 
whom I should never have brought on this mad 
venture.” 

But Marjorie had fainted. 



CHAPTER XXIII 


birley’s vengeance 

" Ah, so it was a lady after all. I give you 
my congratulations, mistress.” 

It was not often that James Birley mocked, 
and when he did so there was something very 
sinister in his tones. 

Perhaps it galled him to find that the far- 
famed Jack o’ Lanthom, who had worsted him 
so cleverly on Winslea Moors, was no more than 
a young maid whose personality should have 
been well known to him. 

But he made no allusion to the past, seeing 
that the present was all his own. 

The two prisoners had been carried with small 
ceremony to Rcttesley Manor, where Peter 
Carcroft had been aroused from sleep and brought 
down to face the accusation of having been 
privy to his niece’s trafficking with the besieged 
garrison. 

This, both niece and uncle denied stoutly, the 
latter adding some bitter words on his own 
account to the girl whose wild doings had brought 
disgrace on a proud name. 

“ Though, for that matter,” he snarled, as he 
turned to go back to his room, “ she is the 
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daughter of that foul fiend her mother, in whose 
care she should have grown up had it not been 
for a fool’s promise to a fool brother.” 

” A loving relative,” had been Birley’s sneer¬ 
ing comment, “ such as no doubt the woman 
deserves. Well, well, there will be fewer tears 
shed when justice takes its course.” 

And Barbara, looking at the swart face, 
alight with evil exultation, felt a cold horror 
sweep over her in which she knew her own fate. 

*It was then that she asked leave to change her 
dress for one more befitting her sex and station. 

To her surprise permission was granted at 
once. 

“ It is all one to justice,” quoth Birley pomp¬ 
ously, “ whether thou hangest as a rascally high¬ 
wayman or wanton woman ; fitting company 
in any case to him who dangles on the gibbet 
already. Such crows will serve as fit warning 
to any who dares to raise rebellious finger 
against a wise and righteous government.” 

“ Already ? ” whispered Barbara, and a 
strange feeling of faintness almost overcame 
her as she made good guess as to the mean¬ 
ing of those words. “One hangs — already 
there ? " 

“ The decoy duck who betrayed its mates,” 
chuckled Birley. “ Guy Stapleton should have 
thought twice ere he brought shame on his 
cloth, even though he were but a priest of Baal, 
who maketh fitting company for those of his 
kindred who have preceded him to the pit of 
perdition.” 
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Barbara reeled back. 

“ Dr Stapleton dead ? ” she asked, and when, 
with an elaborate wording of detail, Birley told 
her how the poor divine had been trapped on 
his way to the secret rendezvous and been 
hanged by order of General Lambert on a gibbet 
erected before the castle, not many hours 
since, her heart became as water, seeing no hope 
of escape for herself. 

Death and the gibbet ! 

Had not Mother Meg warned her full oft with 
bitter weepings of such a fate ? 

Ah ! poor Mother Meg ! She was glad she 
had bestowed that kiss on her last time ere 
parting—the woman had been so grateful, so 
pitifully grateful, and her own caress had 
burned on Barbara’s cheek for days after. 

There was no doubt that Mother Meg loved 
her. But Mother Meg was not here to save her 
from this tragic fate which she had risked in the 
thoughtless foolhardiness of her nature. 

Too late now to repine ! 

. Too late to cry that Love was enough for any 
weak maid’s life. 

She had desired to play a man’s part and yet 
hold for her own a woman’s guerdon. 

Now she must find a man’s punishment to fit 
his part. 

If Love had flown, dwelling with clipped 
wings behind bolted and besieged doors, at 
least it remained to her to show the world that 
Barbara Carcroft was no whit behind Jack o* 
Lanthom in courage. 
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So she dressed herself with care, heedless of 
Dame Martha’s bitter weepings that her earlier 
prophecies were fulfilled. 

And, when the old woman would have blamed 
herself for an over-indulgence which, forsooth, 
she had never shown, Barbara checked her. 

“ Dear dame," said she, with unusual gentle¬ 
ness, “ it is no fault of anyone’s but mine own. 
The only part, therefore, to cause me bitter grief 
should be that others suffer—a worse punish¬ 
ment than mine." 

She sighed, tears dimming eyes which should 
presently look fearlessly on death, for she 
thought of Marjorie and the triumph she had 
seen on Birley’s face as he bade his troopers 
carry the unconscious girl to the Manor beside 
his other prisoners. 

Surely there were worse fates for a helpless 
maid than that of hanging ?—and Marjorie was 
now fatherless. 

Brief time was allowed, however, for such 
reflections. 

Day had come, a rosy dawn heralding a fair 
day for this first of November. A pale memory 
of summer indeed, in which the sunshine looked 
in growing chill on leafless trees and flowerless 
gardens. Yet it was good that the sun shone 
at all. On such a morning Barbara had been 
wont to sing as she set forth on some busy task 
or pleasant scramble. 

She did not sing to-day as she looked out for 
the last time from the oriel window near which 
she had sat with Dick Morrice. 
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Poor Dick ! Was it only last night she had 
spoken to him of glad days to come when they 
two should again be together ? 

A very wistful look crept into the girl’s brave 
eyefe, and her bound hands moved as though 
she would fain have clasped them in prayer. 
Was it that one day—one glad day very far off, 
they twain should indeed be together for ever ? 

It may have been so, for her lips moved, 
finally parting in a smile. 

Heaven is no far-off intangibility when we 
stand on the threshold of Eternity. And Bar¬ 
bara—with all her wild spirits and daring 
pranks—had the simple faith of a little child. 

Afterw-ards she was quite calm but no longer 
defiant. 

“ Only one thing I ask before you lead me 
forth,” she said to Birley, “ and that is to bid 
farewell to my friend, Mistress Stapleton.” 

He scow-led, and might have refused even that 
simple request had he not chanced to look 
round on the men whom Lambert had put under 
his command for that cunning spy-work. 

“ Be brief then, woman ! ” said he sternly. 
“ Soldiers of the Parliament have other tasks 
to perform than awaiting the pleasure and 
dalliance of a-” 

It was the task of a young lieutenant who 
stood near, pitying and indignant, to check that 
taunt. 

Yet Barbara would not have heeded it. She 
was beyond the power of being hurt by such 
words. The fiery waywardness which had 
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wrought her undoing being displaced by quiet 
exaltation such as she herself but dimly under¬ 
stood. 


Marjorie Stapleton lay on a couch in one of 
the upper rooms, guarded by four soldiers. She 
started up at sight of Barbara, crying her name 
and demanding to know whether they were free. 

Barbara knelt down and put both arms round 
the trembling girl. 

“ Listen, sweet,” said she, with quiet gentle¬ 
ness. ” I come to bid you farewell. You must 
not cry out or weep, dear Marjorie, because I go 
alone. I have prayed to Heaven and do feel 
most fully assured that a Power stronger than 
that of John Lambert or James Birley will 
deliver you from this fate which threatens. 


Dost remember Mother Meg’s prophecy, and 
how she foretold a path of love and sunshine 
for you, baby-girl ? Love and sunshine, such 
as I thank the good God for granting you. So 
do not fear a present darkness, knowing there 
is light beyond. For—for I wot Mother Meg 
speaks sooth in her foretelling.” 

“ But I do not understand,” cried Marjorie, 
with a sob. “ Why am I a prisoner whilst 
you are free, Bab ? Cannot I go with you ? 
Entreat this of General Lambert. It may be 
he will listen in spite of all that James Birley 
says.” 


” You cannot come with me, dear heart,” 
whispered Barbara, holding her close. ” Be¬ 
cause—because Hugh Ainslie would miss you 
if you did.” 
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" And wherefore ? Where do you go, Babs ? 
And why do you look so strange ? You hide 
the truth from me, and are not free at all. 
Perchance they take you to some evil dungeon.” 

“ Nay, to no dungeon. I go to find your 
father, Marjorie, and tell him how brave a little 
daughter he hath got for his own. But—but, 
since the journey may be somewhat long, I 
pray you, if e’er you see Dick Morrice again, give 
him this locket containing my portrait and this 
bunch of orange ribbons. The ribbons arc 
those which foolish Jack o’ Lanthorn ever wore 
beneath his coat on his wild night rides. The 
locket shows the features of one Barbara Car- 
croft, who, with all her faults, loved one man with 
her whole heart. You’ll tell Dick that from me, 
Marjorie ? ” 

And Marjorie, half fearful, though still not 
guessing the whole significance of those softly 
spoken words, promised, with tears streaming 
down her cheeks and a weary aching at h£r 
heart. 

” If I might but come,” she wailed, when an 
impatient summons from without tore Barbara 
from her embrace. ” If I might but come.” 

But Barbara, bravely smiling still, looked 
back from the threshold for the last time. 

" Nay, it is for Hugh you wait,” said she. 
” And I do not think y'ou will forget the message 
to my dear Dick.” 



CHAPTER XXIV 


MARJORIE HEARS THE TRUTH 

“ Why have you kept me here all day ? And 
—and where is Barbara ? I—I want her— 
and—and I would see General Lambert and 
ask him what he has decreed for my punishment, 
sooner than listen to you.” 

And Marjorie shrank back towards the window 
from which she could see the glory of the evening 
sky, with great banks of black cloud, between 
which flamed shafts of blood-red light. 

James Birley laughed—a short laugh which 
had more cruelty than merriment in it. 

“It is well for foolish maids that those who 
love them do not always take them at their 
word,” he mocked. “ And so you shall learn, 
child, that at my representation General Lam¬ 
bert has transmuted your death sentence— 
which, as traitor against existing Government, 
you have incurred—and changed it to the be¬ 
stowal of your person into the safe custody of 
that loyal servant of the Parliament, James 
Birley, who will henceforth be answerable for 
the conduct of—his wife.” 

“ His wife ! How dare you, Master Birley ? 
I, your wife ? I warrant me I would liefer die 
239 
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than be that. Take me before this General 
Lambert, since I am the prisoner of the Parlia¬ 
ment. He shall hear my tale, and — and 
show me the same clemency he hath shown 
Mistress Carcroft.” 

“ The same clemency ? ” 

Birley came a few steps nearer as he echoed 
the words, whilst Marjorie faced him, bravely 
enough, though her cheeks were white as the 
kerchief at her breast. 

“ The same clemency,” repeated Birley, eyeing 
her as a snake the bird which it fascinates 
ere it devours. “ And wot you well what 
that clemency was of which your father also 
partook ? 

The subtle threat in his smooth voice struck 
terror to her heart; and the room became 
blurred and darkened as she looked towards 
where he stood. 

“ If thou wouldst know,” went on the man, 
smiling at sight of her white horror, “ climb to 
the top of Monks Hill and see what and who 
they are who swing from the gibbet which faces 
Pontefract Castle.” 

A scream answered him, a long, shrill scream 
of agony, which told that his brutal words had 
carried conviction with them. But he could 
not add to them, could not stab deeper to a 
stricken heart, for Marjorie had swayed for¬ 
ward, sinking down by the couch in a deep 
swoon. 

Birley hastened to her side, half raising her 
in his arms. 
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But there was no compunction in his breast 
at sight of the white face with its twisted lines 
of suffering about the sweet mouth and broad 
forehead. 

Pushing back the heavy weight of hair which 
she had coiled so carelessly about her head 
yesternight, when she and Barbara set out on 
their perilous adventure, he stooped and kissed 
the white brow passionately. 

“ At last,” he whispered, ” thou art mine— 
and none can deny me what Heaven itself 
yields to my keeping.” 

He lifted her in his strong arms as he spoke, 
a flush darkening his swart face as he crossed 
the room and passed down the passage, where 
several soldiers lingered, whispering together. 

For a moment he paused to speak to these and 
dismiss them. 

The work was over, he said, and the cause 
of righteousness established. General Lambert 
might now rest assured that there would be no 
further secret communications with' the be¬ 
sieged Royalists, since two of the traitors had 
met their just doom, and he assured their 
captain that the third would trouble him no 
more. 

If the men indulged in whispered jesting after 
he had passed, Birley cared no jot. Did he not 
carry Marjorie Stapleton, the woman who 
should soon be his lawful bride and most obedi¬ 
ent wife, in his arms, as the just reward of his 
devoted labours ? 

Thus he mounted his horse, resting the still 

Q 
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unconscious Marjorie as easily as he could 
before him, and rode his way towards Winslea 
Grange with all the inner satisfaction of a self- 
righteous man, who finds that he has served him¬ 
self best under a cloak of duty. 

So satisfied indeed was lie, so wholly im¬ 
mersed in his own pleasant thoughts of the 
discipline to be employed in rendering Marjorie 
into a meek and dutiful wife, that he did not 
notice the tall figure of a woman in russet skirt 
and red hood and cloak, who, returning across 
the moors from the direction of Pontefract, 
stepped hastily behind a great boulder of rock, 
crouching low as lie passed. Yet had he been 
less intent and more observant of surrounding 
objects he might have seen a dark, handsome 
face, blackened by exposure to winds and 
weather, with wrinkled lines on the massy fore¬ 
head which wrote tragedy across the past of a 
stormy life, looking up at him from the shadow 
of a grey rock with such an expression of hate 
and hunger for vengeance as could seldom have 
been written on human countenance. 

It appeared that earlier in the day Black Meg 
o’ Winslea had climbed Monks Hill and seen the 
gibbet with those who hung therefrom. 

But only the autumn winds which swept the 
moors heard the muttered curse uttered by 
trembling lips, or the pitying whisper which 
followed the sight of a girl half resting in a 
man’s arms, half stretched across a horse’s 
back as the latter galloped on towards Winslea 
Grange. 
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And it’s Black Meg o’ Winslea —Mother 
Meg o’ Winslea, who will be finding the bride 
for the murderer o’ bonnie Barbara Carcroft,” 
muttered a husky voice, and cursed long and 
terribly the name of James Birley. 



CHAPTER XXV 


THE GIBBET 

“ Nay, Dick, come hither—Sir John calls you— 

I-" 

But Dick Morrice shook off Ainslie’s detaining 
hand. 

He had heard the men below talking in half 
whispers of the awesome sight which was to be 
seen from the platform near the Ireasurers 
Tower . 1 

It was from here that he had thrown Joshua 
Parsley on the night when he himself had helped 
to betray Colonel Cotterell and the garrison to 
those who had since been his trusting friends. 

“ I beg that you will not go,” urged Ainslie, 
seeing that Morrice was not likely to be put off 
with excuses. “ 'Tis a sight which would make 
the strongest heart weak as water. And the 
King's cause demands strength, not weakening, 
this day.” 

But the other shook his head. 

“ I must satisfy my—curiosity,” said he, for 
he dared not speak of the stilling of his fears. 

1 Lambert caused to be hanged in sight of the castle 
two divines and some women of note. Clarendon s 
" History of the Rebellion.” 
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Ainslic, who looked more white and shaken 
than the fiercest encounter could have rendered 
him, stood back. He could not find the resolu¬ 
tion to climb those stairs again, dreading, in a 
sickening agony of suspense, lest another well- 
known form might greet his gaze beside those 
others. So he waited, listening for an outcry 
that never came, curses which were never uttered, 
the return of a friend who might be in need of 
consolation. 

At last heavy steps were heard descending the 
spiral stairway, slow footsteps which paused now 
and again. 

Then, instinct, truer than argument of friend¬ 
ship, bade Hugh Ainslie turn away and seek some 
distant post in another part of the castle defence. 

Into the shadowed gloom of the hall came Dick 
Morrice. 

But an hour's vigil from under the wall of the 
Treasurer’s Tower had changed a strong man to 
a broken wreck. 

Blanched cheeks, trembling lips, blue eyes 
which stared in a fixity of horror—that was the 
Dick Morrice who sank heavily into a carved 
chair, burying his face in his hands. 

“ Dead ! ” he whispered. “ Dead ! A woman 
—nay, a child, with all the wilful waywardness 
of such a pretty, laughing waywardness which 
was her greatest charm. And they have killed 
her—those devils.” 

A groan burst from him, deep and bitter. He 
had seen the gibbet, the sight of whose double 
burden moved James Birley to laughter. 
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It was revenge against Jack o’ Lanthorn, not 
justice upon a traitor to the Parliament, which 
had hanged sweet Barbara Carcroft that day. 
As for the old man beside him—had he not a 

daughter who was very fair ? 

Thus Justice lent her cloak to such deeds as 

these. 

But Dick Morrice, the most light-hearted 
Cavalier of all those who held the defence of 
Pontefract Castle, sat with bowed head upon 
the oaken table before him, too stunned by the 
force of so wanton and cruel a blow to realise 
yet what vengeance must be taken. 

“ And she is dead,” he whispered. " Naught 
can change that—or bring her back to me.” 

He was thinking of how he had looked down 
into the deep well of Swillington Tower and seen 
a laughing face full of light and life looking up 
at him with the yellow flare' of a lantern to 
glorify it. 

And—recalling that memory—he moaned 
aloud in horror, picturing again the cruel and 
terrible thing which swung in the chains of a 
gibbet without the castle. A terrible tragedy 
indeed was that vengeance which had James 
Birley for its instigator, even though its odium 
fell on other shoulders. 

Within the castle those not knowing the 
story of the midnight betrayal cursed the name 
of General Lambert as a bloodthirsty tyrant, 
who dared wreak his spite on a young maid 
scarcely accountable for the deeds she did on 
wayward impulse. 
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But Sir John Digby looked very grave as lie 
listened to the counsel of his officers, who advised, 
nay, urged, a desperate sortie to avenge the 
wrongs of a loyal woman and over-zealous 
divine. 

“ The task of a governor,” he replied, “is to 
consider the cause of his master rather than the 
avenging of personal injury, however just its 
claim on our honour. In such a sortie we must 
certainly be defeated, and the King will lose 
many gallant servants whom lie can ill spare. 
Rather is it my duty to treat with this Round- 
head General who without doubt has us alto¬ 
gether in his power, since our stores already 
diminish to vanishing point, and the hopes 
entertained for obtaining fresh supplies have 
been quashed most tragically. Indeed, it seems 
to me that it is no longer right to sacrifice more 
lives, since this' barbarous act of our enemy 
shows us that those without must suffer, too, 
for our sakes, whilst we, cooped up within these 
walls, cannot succour those who have first 
claim to our protection.” 

Unwelcome as this decision was to many of the 
more fiery spirits amongst the Cavaliers, they 
could not but see the argument was one which 
had sound sense for its foundation. 

" For,” added Sir John Digby, passing his 
hand wearily across his brow, as he sat at the 
head of the council-table, ” from the news 
brought us from time to time by brave friends, 
we know that there is now no human hope of 
relief, and though, if this Lambert be not willing 
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to grant us honourable conditions of surrender, 
we arc all ready to die at our posts, as I wot 
right well; still, if he will treat with us fairly, I 
do hold it our bounden duty to preserve lives 
which being of value to our King we dare not 
hold too cheaply in our own esteem.” 

Now, to this speech all agreed at length, 
excepting only Dick Morrice, who could at the 
time think of nothing but his hunger of revenge 
for the dastardly act which had robbed his sweet 
lady of life. 

On the other hand Sir Hugh Ainslie was eager 
enough for some chance by which he might 
escape and hear what had befallen his mistress 
after the adventure in which her friend had fared 
so fatally. 

Was Marjorie already dead, or still a prisoner 
in the hands of the enemy ? The thought that 
James Birley might be numbered amongst the 
latter caused him the greatest dread, so that at 
times he could almost wish that he had seen her 
hanging lifeless between father and friend on 
that ghastly gibbet. 

Sir John Digby lost no time in making an¬ 
nouncement to General Lambert of his willing¬ 
ness to treat for terms of surrender, which was 
received with more alacrity than the former 
would have supposed likely, seeing that though 
it might still prove a ” waiting game ” yet ulti¬ 
mate victory must now be assured to the enemy. 

Truth to tell, Lambert found it but a dull and 
unprofitable business to be set down before 
such a fortress as Pontefract, which defied every 
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subtlety of strategy, as well as proving its utter 
impregnability against force of arms. 

lo starve a gallant foe into tame surrender 
did not coincide at all with the Roundhead 
officer’s pleasure in the grim game of war, for, in 
spite of many faults, he was himself a brave man 
and admired that same quality in others, what¬ 
ever the colour or fashion of their coat. 

So, in reply to Sir John’s overtures, he forth¬ 
with declared that his greatest desire was to 
preserve as many of his adversaries' lives as 
possible, seeing them to be gallant men, but that 
he must require six of the defenders of Ponte¬ 
fract to be given up to him. 

" Since,” said he, ” I cannot save their lives, 
right sorry though I am to pronounce such 
decision against brave gentlemen, but in this 
matter my hands are bound, and I must obey 
the command which General Cromwell himself 
has enjoined upon me.” 

These six, as all guessed beforehand, included 
Sir John Digby himself, as rebel Governor of 
Pontefract, and therefore responsible for the 
act of Colonel Morrice, whose name ranked 
second amongst those excluded from Cromwell’s 
mercy, as the murderer of General Rains- 
borough ; with him were classed the two who 
went with him to the ” Golden Cock,” Tom 
Kingsley and Gerald Alnutt, together with 
Lieutenant Cartwright, the leader of the re¬ 
maining nine Royalists who fell on the Guard at 
Doncaster bridge, whilst the last name given 
was that of Sir Hugh Ainslie, at whose house Sir 
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Marmaduke Langdale had been made welcome, 
and where the intrigue against Colonel Cotterell 
had been first hatched, leading to those other 
events which had roused Cromwell’s ire to the 
utmost. Nevertheless, if these six ringleaders 
were handed over to instant justice, General 
Lambert declared the Lord Protector’s readiness 
to grant a full pardon to the rest of the castle 
garrison with leave to return forthwith to their 
homes and estates. 

This declaration filled those within Ponte¬ 
fract with dismay, for, whilst Sir John Digbv 
hesitated to sacrifice all on the account of himself 
and five friends, the rest of the Cavaliers, with Sir 
Hugh Cartwright at their head, most stoutly 
declared that never would they be so base and 
contemptible as to give up their friends to death. 

Sir John shook his grizzled head sadly. 

“ Nay,” said he, “it is no question of friend¬ 
ship but of duty to the King. We agree to give 
up this castle, because in holding it we do but 
rob him of brave and loyal servants, and the 
same applies here. The six must die that the 
rest may live to cry ‘ For Church and King! ’ ” 

And to this argument he w'ould have held fast 
in spite of bitter opposition had not Sir Hugh 
Ainslie suggested an expedient. 

“ It may be,” said he, " that this General 
Lambert, who in part at least professes himself 
so generous-minded a foe, will grant us a six 
days' respite in which we six, whose lives are 
declared forfeit, may do the best that cunning 
and ingenuity may suggest to win deliverance 
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from this castle and our watchful foes. In this it 
shall be lawful for our friends to help us, though, 
if we fail, our blood be on our own heads. We 
will then yield to these terms laid down by the 
enemy, and be content to suffer a doom from 
which Fate saw not fit to save us.” 

Now, this idea, fraught as it was with the 
spirit of high adventure, suited well with the 
reckless daring ever displayed by the Cavaliers, 
and the suggestion was straightway offered to 
Lambert's messenger. 

Nor were they disappointed in his reply. 

So sure, indeed, was the Parliamentary General 
that not so much as a mouse could escape 
through the close guard and vigilant watch *of 
his men that he did not hesitate for a moment 
in agreeing to terms which would end a weari¬ 
some siege and at the same time be fulfilling 
Cromwell's strict injunctions. 

So the battle of wits began. And those 
within as well as those without laughed gaily 
in their confidence of outwitting each other in a 
hazardous game. 

Only one man in Pontefract Castle stood grim 
and mirthless on the platform under the shadow 
of Treasurer's Tower, staring dry-eyed, yet heart¬ 
sick, towards the spot where a black gibbet stood 
upreared against the sky-line. 

There were several bodies which swung there, 
stirred by a wintry breeze, so that helpless 
limbs were mocked in that weird fantasy of 
movement. But no woman's form was to be 
seen there now beside the rest. Someone must 
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have come and stolen her body away from that 
shameful death-place. 

Thank God for that unknown friend. Thank 
God, indeed. 

Dick Morrice whispered that blessing through 
parched lips, whilst the agony of his heart 
brought him moaning to his knees, so that 
he crouched there in the shadows, too utterly 
despairing to care for what might happen in 
the future. 

Yet he should have gone mad, he knew, had 
he continued to see that other figure swinging 
yonder. 

“ Barbara ! Barbara ! " 

It was the exceeding bitter cry of a breaking 
heart, but presently Morrice rose. 

He should not die before vengeance was taken 
on those who had so foully done to death his 
sweet lady. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

BLACK MEG’S VOW 


The Parliamentary forces were not left long in 
doubt as to the intention of the besieged. 

On the first day of those six which had been 
granted for the escape of condemned rebels, 
the enemy were kept busy in the constant ex¬ 
pectation of sallies on the part of the garrison. 
Yet each time the latter retired without charging, 
and night fell on a day of surprises and per¬ 
plexity as to such tactics. 


That night, as he lay down to rest, Sir Hugh 
Ainslie was disturbed by an unexpected visit 
from Colonel Morrice. 

. The latter had^ spoken but little to anyone 
since the news of Barbara Carcroft’s fate had 
reached him, even attempts to offer sympathy 
had been repulsed, and his friends, deeply pitying 

though they were, had left him at length un¬ 
molested. 


You would speak to me ? ” asked Ainslie, 
looking curiously into the stern, set face which 
had entirely lost its gay humour and that 

buoyant zest of life which had always char¬ 
acterised it. 

Yes, replied Morrice, and seated himself 
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without ceremony at the foot of his friend’s bed. 

“ I would speak with you.” 

Yet he seemed in no haste to begin, but sat 
still, with brooding eyes fixed on the bare wall 
opposite. 

At last. 

“ To-morrow we sally forth on the Roundheads 
in brisk force,” said he. “ There will be sharp 
fighting, methinks.” 

“ Trapped rats are not slow in showing 
their teeth,” retorted Ainslie sententiously. ” 1, 
for one, shall do my best to fight through that 
crop-eared line.” 

“ I shall so do,” said Morrice with a quiet 
conviction which could not fail to impress his 
listener. “ To-morrow, I shall be free—for 
vengeance.” 

Ainslie sighed. f M 

" At least you know your mistress’s fate,” 
said he, voicing his own deep pain at last. 
“ But for me remains the torture of uncertainty. 
Marjorie Stapleton, if she be alive, which at 
times—God wot—I pray she may not be, is 
alone and friendless yonder. Her father is dead, 
dying in such fashion as might well craze a loving 
daughter’s brain ; her friend, too, is dead. And 
she hath enemies whom I fear for her far more 
than black death. What if shame and ill 
have overtaken her ? It may well be, since 
she, too, was with Barbara Carcroft on the night 
they were discovered bringing food and tidings 
to the castle.” 

Morrice raised his head. “ I had not thought 
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of that,” said he. ” Truly, your case seems 
as hard as mine. Nay, though ! I will not say 
that, since if your fears are greater yet hope 
stands in the shadows. Whilst hope remains 
prayer is easy. But I—I have no hope.” 

His chin sank forward on his breast. Like 
all light-hearted natures, now that trouble laid 
heavy on him, he could not rouse from the 
lethargy of despair. 

But, for all that, he could still remember the 
claim of friendship. 

“ You may call me a fool and mad, Ainslie,” 
said he, ” but you will not shake the certainty 
which lies within my breast that the morrow 
will see me a free man. A free man, did I say ? 
Nay ! a prisoner fettered by his own vow— 
the vow that vengeance shall be taken on Bar¬ 
bara Carcroft's slayer, even if it be Lambert 
himself who was responsible for so foul a deed.” 

” I will scarcely believe it of one who has 
shown himself a generous foe,” replied Ainslie. 

But, since this conviction of yours is so weighty 
a thing, I must needs ask this great favour of you, 
and that is, if, in pursuit of revenge, you find it 
possible to glean news of Mistress Stapleton, you 
will remember that she was Barbara’s dearest 
friend, and my own true love.” 

Morrice stretched out his hand. 

" On my oath,” said he. “If I can discover 
what has befallen that sweet maid, and if it lies 
within my power to succour her I will do all 
that is possible for man to do. As you say, 
she was my Barbara's friend." 
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He rose as he spoke. 

" To-morrow sees me outside the walls of 
Pontefract,” said he. “ Whether dead or alive 
I cannot tell. But I think I shall live long 
enough to call a foul murderer to account, and 
to know—to know ”—his voice grew husky— 
” where my lady lies.” 

That night Hugh Ainslie dreamed strange 
dreams, and awoke sweating and afraid. It 
had seemed to him that Marjorie called to 
him from afar, called in the piteousness of fear 
and entreaty, but that an iron wall rose between 
which could not be broken down. 

But dreams and their haunting dread pass 
into the mists of unreality when work is to be 
done, and it was no play of mock sallies to which 
the Royalist leaders led their men that next 
day. 

Desperate fighting it was, on the wooded hill¬ 
side, the chasing and slaying of foes, the death- 
cries of the stricken, the drunken laughter of 
victory, the clash of steel on steel, and all the 
savage sounds which tell of brave men sinking 
fast to the level of brutes in their mad butchery 
of each other. 

And of the six condemned men, whose escape 
was thus sought by their comrades, four were 
driven back with the rest towards the castle, 
whilst of the two who made good their escape 
one was indeed Dick Morrice. 

Not that the latter had fled in selfish desire 
for safety at the outset of the fight. Hard 
blows had he struck against those who had 
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once been his comrades. Neither had he one 
qualm of pity or remorse, since behind those 
sun-tanned, honest faces he saw a dead woman’s 
fair features, and hazel eyes which cried to him 
to take his vengeance on those who stood side 
by side in friendship with her murderer 

But later, when the tide of fighters had 
rolled back towards the Porter’s Lodge, and the 
evening shadows fell long in the trampled woods 
Dick Mornce found a deep ditch so filled with 
dried leaves that he crept under their safe 
shdter lying very still in ; liisj. hiding-place, 
tUJ at length a great drowsiness overcame him 
and he slept as soundly as though in his own 
four-poster bed at Felton Court. 

Jft was dark when he awoke, tossing aside 
the heaps of brown leaves with stretching arms 
which groped in sleepy fashion, searching for 
sheets and coverlet. 


It was cold enough, you may be sure, for 

November nights are raw and chill, so that 

when at length realisation came to the awakening 

man he found he could scarcely move a limb for 
stiffness. 


radually, and at great pains, he crawled up 

the bank, strewing frost-rhymed leaves in all 

directions, finally standing erect and very ill 

at ease, shaking himself free of his clinging 
coverings. b 

The moon shone down through branches 
nearly bare, showing him a broad path, blocked 
at some short distance by the body of a dead 
horse. 


R 
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Ah ! it was here they had fought ; and he had 
escaped as he had told Hugh Ainslie he should 

surely do. , 

Escaped ! And for what ? A sudden sweat 

broke out cold and wet on his brow. 

“ Barbara ! ” he muttered. “ All, my brave, 

dear lady.” 

With bent shoulders he set off down the track. 
Life was emptier without the castle than it 
had been within. Yet still he remembered his 
revenge. 

But how was lie to set about its performance r 
That must prove no easy task. And yet another 

came before it. . 

He must discover who had cut that fair body 
down from the gallows and what had been his 
purpose. 

Could it have been Peter Carcroft ? 

He was inclined to that belief at first, but 
grew sceptical as he weighed pros and cons. 
Master Carcroft’s love for his niece had never 
extended beyond the offering of a home to her 
and providing for her wants. 

No; assuredly Barbara’s uncle had not been 
rash enough or loving enough to commit the in¬ 
discretion of such an act. 

And if not Peter, who then ? 

Morrice came to a halt. 

Of whom had Babs herself been so fond of 
talking, especially of late, since she had told her 
lover of how Jack o' Lanthom would be bringing 
news and perchance food to the besieged garri¬ 
son ? 
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Black Meg o’ Winslea had been the name. 
And Dick Morrice knew it well. 

Barbara had laughed when he spoke in some 
seriousness of witchcraft and the Evil Eye, and 
had told him that Black Meg was Mother Meg 
to her, and a loyal friend to boot. 

Once—on the last visit but one through the 
Friar's Passage—she had spoken quite tenderly 
of the woman's devotion and how she would do 
aught in her power for herself. 

“ Truly she loves me,” she had said, and 
Morrice groaned, picturing the upturned, laugh¬ 
ing face of the speaker. “ Though whether 
best as Barbara Carcroft or Jack o' Lanthorn 
I cannot tell.” 

So Black Meg o’ Winslea had loved his sweet¬ 
heart. 

No wonder for that, though Morrice did 
wonder as he strode onwards now with all the 
haste he could. 

Black Meg had an ill name in the country¬ 
side, was it possible that Barbara had trusted a 
vaunted affection too well ? 

This question, with many others, resolved 
Barbara’s lover as to which way he should go. 

The witch of Winslea Moors might have news 
for him, and if she were guilty of treachery he 
would not be slow in discovering it. 

The sleep in the ditch had been a long ono. 
Dawn—the slow grey dawn of a November 
morning—crept wearily upwards in the east as 
Dick Morrice crossed the moorland path which 
led to a little hut set under a rounded hill. 
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The door was closed. No sign of life was to 
be seen from without. Doubtless the woman 
still slept. 

Should he awaken her, hoping to hear a whole 
truth more easily from half-conscious lips ? 

He passed round to the other side of the hut 
and peered through the tiny hole which served 
as window. Was that a light, screened round 
by some dark covering ? Was that a moan 
which echoed from within ? 

Again he went back to the door, lifted the 
latch and thrust himself against the frail plank¬ 
ing. 

But the bolts against which he thought to 
strive had never been pushed forward in their 
sockets. 

The door opened without so much as a creak, 
and Morrice stepped hastily in, closing it softly 
behind. 

Hush ! Someone slept within that tiny hut. 
He must go forward a-tiptoe for fear of waking 
her. 

Someone slept. That was why the lowly cot 
was filled with so strange and indefinable an awe. 

Who could it be, he wondered. Was it 
Black Meg herself who lay yonder under the black 
pall ? But, if it were Black Meg, who had set 
the candles alight at head and foot of that long 
bier ? 

A strange thrill shook the man from head to 
foot, so that he leant back against the closed 
door, his legs grown so weak under him that 
he could hardly stand. 
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Of other objects which might have met his 
eye as he gazed around that tiny hut he was 
unconscious. But he knew that lighted candles 
burned steadily, screened from the slightest 
draught at head and foot of a shrouded figure. 

Who could it be who lay there ? Who could 
it be ? 

As though drawn bv some magic power, he 
slowly advanced, step by step. His heart beat 
in heavy, halting throbs, a mist rose before his 
eyes. 

Then, suddenly, a cry broke from his lips, and 
the mists cleared. Astray on the many folds 
of black drapery lay a dark curl. 

Ah ! he knew now—knew even before he 
turned back the covering and saw the sweet, 
death-cold features of Barbara Carcroft. 

Yes, thanks to the knowledge and tender craft 
of the woman who had carried her hither from 
that terrible place of death, all the hideous dis¬ 
figurements had been erased from that poor, 
dead face. 

Never had she looked more beautiful than at 
that moment when her lover bent over her, 
sobbing in broken-hearted despair as the full 
knowledge of his loss swept over him. 

Dead ! Dead ! 

Ah, Barbara, can it indeed be you who lie 
there, with no smile Qn those ever-merry, ever- 
laughter-loving lips, no gay defiance in those 
fast-sealed eyes ? 

Dead ! And the young life, which brimmed to 
the full with the joy of being, with the whole 
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pleasure of existence, crushed down to the dust 
by a cruel fate. 

Little sunburnt hands, strangely dark against 
the whiteness of her robe, clasped Christmas 
roses which a loving mourner had placed upon 
her breast. 

Roses on the heart of a lily-bud—white roses 
for a dead maid. 

With his face buried in the black folds of 
the pall, Dick Morricc knelt by the side of his 
dead sweetheart. 

The tragedy overwhelmed him, so that he 
could but sob like a child. 

Death and Barbara—who could associate 
them ? Not he at least, even though he saw 
before him the impress of that dread lover’s 
embrace. 

A touch on his shoulder aroused him presently, 
and staggering to his feet he saw behind him the 
tall figure of the woman called Black Meg o’ 
Winslca. 

A tragic figure in a tragic place. And the 
coming of daylight, seen through an open door, 
made the yellow flame of candles grow pale. 

“ You are her lover, Richard Morrice,” quoth 
Black Meg slowly, and lier dark eyes were on his 
face. 

Morrice bowed his head. 

“ I am her lover and avenger,” said he, and 
felt the chilled blood already warming in his veins. 

But Black Meg laughed, very mirthlessly, yet 

“ Avenger ? ” quoth she. “ Nay ! that is no 
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part for you to play. Were you bone of her 
bone, flesh of her flesh ? Nay ! her lover you 
may call yourself, but not avenger.” 

She moved past him as she spoke, bending 
over the dead girl’s body. 

“ Do you hear, my darling, my darling,” she 
whispered, and the harsh threatening of her voice 
changed to a crooning lullaby. ” Do you hear 
your mother repeat her vow ? He shall die 
with my curse to damn his soul to the lowest pit, 
he shall die, knowing why and wherefore he is 
flung like some foul carrion out of life into the 
hell of the accursed. Do you hear, my flower, 
my darling ?—if so, smile, and whisper ‘ Mother 
Meg ' in my ears as you used to do before, making 
music to a lonely heart.” 

Morrice stared, amazed. 

The woman’s whole soul seemed poured out 
in that passionate entreaty, whilst she stooped 
to imprint one long kiss on lips which were 
closed for ever. 

Then, with a gesture of despair, she raised the 
pall, gently covering the figure beneath. 

Afterwards she turned to Morrice. 

“ You heard my vow ? ” she said. “ You 
understand.” 

” I heard your vow,” replied the man; " but 
I do not understand.” 

She beckoned him. 

” Not here,” she went on, “ but outside. I 
will not speak of it in here. I cannot breathe. 
And there is much I must say to you, for whom 
I have waited these three days.” 
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“ There is much, too, that I must sav,” replied 
Mon-ice sternly, as he followed her out of the 
hut, seating himself beside his strange com¬ 
panion on one of the huge boulders of stone 
which lay about the door. “ And first of all I 
must know whose deed was that which decreed 
such a death to Barbara Carcroft ? ” 

The woman flung back the shawl which 
covered her head and shoulders, turning upon 
him with a subdued fury on her handsome face, 
which was betrayed by sundry twitchings of lips 
and nostrils. 

“ It was the deed of James Birley,” she 
replied, “ whose soul shall be damned in its 
doing for all eternity." 

In spite of his own lust for vengeance, Morricc 
felt his blood run chill at the terrible emphasis 
of the words. 

“ James Birley ? ” he echoed. “ The Master 
of Winslca Grange ? ” 

She nodded, telling him the story very briefly, 
since every word seemed to stab her heart with 
its repetition. 

And Morrice listened in horror. 

" Then Marjorie Stapleton—is his prisoner ? ” 
he questioned, and in spite of his own grief felt 
a spasm of pity for a friend. 

“ Ay," replied Black Meg. " She is his 
prisoner. That much I know. Her sickness 
since her first coming to the Grange hath saved 
her as yet from a worse fate. Yet he hath sworn 
to make her his wife. This I know, for I must 
learn all there is to learn of James Birley, and 
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this I tell you. At present he is at the Grange, 
waiting the maid’s recovery ere he weds her. 
That is the fate he decrees for one who hates 
him, one, too, whom my Barbara loved. But of 
the fate another decrees for himself he is ignor¬ 
ant." 

She laughed evilly, hugging herself close as she 
rocked to and fro. 

Had the lust of vengeance and the shock of 
grief maddened an already half-crazed brain, 
Morrice wondered; but wherefore should this 
be on behalf of Barbara Carcroft ? 

“ I, too, have vowed a vow." said he, watching 
his companion narrowly as he spoke “ And 
that is to take full and complete vengeance for 
the woman I love, and, if possible, save the 
maid, Marjorie Stapleton, from threatening 
danger, since she is the betrothed of my friend 
and comrade-in-arms. Sir Hugh Ainslie." 

Black Meg paused in her backward swaying, 
turning fierce eyes of menace to meet the direct 
gaze of the man's. 

" Your vengeance ? " she hissed. " Take care 
how ye speak, Richard Morrice, if ye'll be spared 
the curse of Black Meg o’ Winslea. Say no more 
of what is my right—mine, mine." 

She beat her breast, tossing her head back so 
that the loosened tresses blew wild in the wind. 

Mad she appeared indeed to Dick Morrice, and 
yet something that was not madness in her ex¬ 
pression, something which reflected the passion 
in his own heart, brought a question to his lips. 

“ And what right do you claim greater than 
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that of Barbara Carcroft’s lover to pay vengeance 
on her murderer ? ” 

He had half expected some fiercer outburst or 
even a wild cursing from this strange creature 
of the moors, but instead her features seemed to 
soften and she laid a wrinkled hand on his arm 
with a gesture which was almost a caress. 

You ask me to tell a secret ? ” she de¬ 
manded. “ The secret none must know—least 
of all the child herself. But Barbara is dead. 
She lies within that hut, but her eyes are closed, 
her lips are dumb. She will never shrink from 
me now because she knows.” 

What do you mean ? ” asked Morrice 
bluntly. “ What secret do you speak of ? ” 

Her grasp tightened on his arm. 

“ Hush ! ” whispered the woman. “ She 
must not hear; else she might cease to call me 
Mother Meg ' in careless endearment, because 
there was too much truth in the name for aught 
but her shame.” 

“ She is dead,” replied Morrice gravely, look¬ 
ing in vague pity into those burning eyes. 
“ She will not hear your words even if you cry 
them aloud over Winslea Moors.” 

The speech rang like a death-knell to his own 
heart. 

But Black Meg began her weariful rocking 
once again. 

"Dead,” she babbled, “and she will never 
know that Mother Meg was her mother indeed, 
that she was bone of her bone, flesh of her flesh. 
Ah, the child, the little child, so soft and sweet. 
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who lay cradled in these arms—my little babe, 
my own wee blossom whose head rested so 
warm against my heart as though to list to each 
throb of love which leapt for her—my little 
child." 

But Morrice shrank back. 

“ Are you mad indeed, woman ? " he asked. 
“ Your child ! How dare you so miscall a 
gracious lady ? " 

She blinked at him, whilst he noted how red 
and swollen with weeping were the lids of her 
eyes. That she had grieved for the dead girl 
was certain. But her mother ! He could have 
scoffed at the idea, but for the fact that dark 
eyes looking into his brought back a memory 
which was already half conviction. 

“ My child," she replied. " Yes, you may 
rave and scorn the truth, but you cannot tear 
away the memory of that golden time when I 
held her close to my heart, kissing those sweet 
lips which had learnt to laugh already for all the 
tragedy of her birth. Do you want to hear the 
tale ? A tale of twenty long years back, when 
bonnie Ralph Carcroft came across Winslea 
Moors, a-wooing bonnier Meg Sandys, the shep¬ 
herd’s lass. 

“No one called Meg by ill names then, though 
many a lad had felt the witchery of her dark eyes. 

“ But she aye laughed at their pains and kept 
her kisses for the gentleman lover who rode 
across the moors without fail to keep tryst in 
Fryston Woods. 

“ And he was an honest lover, that same Ralph 
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Carcroft, and wedded bonnie Meg in honest 
fashion, though none knew tlie secret but the 
parson and Ralph’s friend Jack Helston. 

“ And perhaps Meg kept her vow of secrecy too 
well, for no word crossed her bonnie lips of the 
gentleman husband who was ashamed of her, 
even when her father drove her from his doors, 
and she and her helpless bairn were left to wander 
over the moors, outcast and despised. It was 
to this hut I came then and would not leave 
though Ralph offered me money and vowed to 
find me a good home if I would quit the neigh¬ 
bourhood. I would not go—I would not take 
his money—the money of a man who was 
shamed of his own wife—but I gave up the 
child—his child—because—because I loved it 
better than my own soul. 

“ He w r as willing to acknowledge the babe— 
though none but his brother Peter, to whom he 
took it for shelter, knew' the name of his wife. 
Poor little babe ! They called it motherless 
when ne’er before had child a mother who 
loved more passionately or wept more unceas¬ 
ingly because her arms were empty. 

“ I could not have borne it but for the child’s 
sake. But I w'ould not spoil her life. No, not 
even for the sake of holding my babe once more 
to my heart. 

“ I think I cursed the man who had brought 
this despair on me before he died; but that was 
soon after, and with his death I knew' all hope 
of regaining my child w'as gone—even if I could 
have made the claim. 
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“ Where was the proof that what I said was 
true ? Ralph Carcroft—or was it Peter ?—had 
seen to it that I had made my first sacrifice 
complete. Only my own word—the word of 
wild Meg o’ Winslea—was there to stand as 
proof that I had been wife to Ralph, and mother 
of his child. 

“ Do you wonder that wild Meg soon became 
Black Meg, with the taint of witchcraft to 
further smirch a smirched name ? 

“ But at Rettesley Manor her child grew from 
winsome babe to winsome maid. There was 
neither smirch nor shame to cloud that bright 
face or dim the laughter in her hazel eyes. 

" And then chance brought her to my cabin. 
Did I save her life ? I saved what w'as by 
right my own then ! But I made no such 
claim. Only the love which should have grow-n 
sear and shrivelled, a dead and wasted thing 
during these lonely years, leapt into full life and 
strength when she called me, half laughing, 
‘ Mother Meg.' 

“ She was my child—the babe who had lain 
against my heart—but she kissed me—once— 
as a stranger. That kiss changed my life. 
There was something to live for, to toil for, to 
.scheme for now. I loved her. The child who 
was motherless yet who called me * Mother 
Meg.' I humoured her in her wild follies. Yes, 
you know that. Did I not read the story of 
my own headstrong youth in that turbulent 
spirit which sent a gently nurtured maid career¬ 
ing in madcap fashion as Jack o’ the Moors— 
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Jack o’ Lanthom, whose gay coat hid the gayest 
heart in the world ? ” 

She hid her face in her hands, her raven locks 
hanging in unkempt fashion about the shoulders 
which shook now and again with great sobs. 

And Dick Morricc sat silent in very wonder 
at the tale which rang true to its last syllable, 
with underlying passion of mother love which 
could not be disguised any longer. 

Barbara living had been the high-born maiden, 
daughter of Ralph Carcroft, heiress of her elder 
uncle’s wealth, about whose birth there had 
never been a wry whisper or a slanderous tale. 

Barbara dead was once more the babe of the 
beautiful Meg Sandys—the child of Black Meg 
o' Winslea, whose fierce devotion had not been 
at hand to save her from a cruel death, but whose 
vengeance would repay the deed to the last 
drop of spilt blood. So she made her claim— 
the mother before the lover. Was that just 
and right ? She did not know nor care. But 
she was certain that if this blue-eyed man dis¬ 
puted it she would kill him where he sat even if 
lie had loved her child. 

“ What will you do ? asked Morrice pre¬ 
sently, for his brain, wearied out with the thought 
and distractions of grief, refused the task to 
which he pressed it. 

“ How will you lure James Birley into your 
power ? Would he come to the hut of a witch ? 
I tell you that if he did it would be with Lam¬ 
bert’s soldiers at his heels to destroy it and you. 
As for your seeking him out, he would bid his 
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men set his hounds on such as you ere you came 
within a mile of the place. How then can you 
take vengeance and make sure that the blow will 
not miscarry ? ” 

She raised her head, frowning. But he could 
see that his words had had their effect. 

“ It will not miscarry,” she said, “ and James 
Birley will die by my hand.” 

“ In the meantime,” retorted Morrice, with a 
touch of scorn which his own bitterness of 
spirit provoked, “ this fiend, who calls him¬ 
self one of heaven’s saints, weds a maid who 
hates and fears him, thus bringing tragedy on 
two other lives. Poor child ! I think my own 
grief makes me the more pitiful for her fate ; 
and I vowed that if it lay in my power I would 
save her from what she may find as tragic a 
doom as that of my own dear lady.” 

“ So—and so,” whispered Black Meg, and 
mumbled with her mouth as though it were full 
of plum stones. ” You would take two tasks 
for your share ? Well, well, such a man would 
have mated well with my sweet queen. A man 
to strike hard blows—and to be tender of a 
woman's honour, even if she be no love of his 
own. That makes for honest manhood and 
shall meet with reward. List to me, Richard 
Morrice, for before my eyes, grown wise with 
long gazing into the purple mists of the wild 
moorland, rises a picture. First there is a 
maiden, prisoned and desolate; she fears too, 
such fears as make her heart grow faint, whilst 
she calls on death as a friend. You shall save 
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her, Richard Morrice, for the serpent which lies 
across her path shall be killed by your sword. 
So Marjorie Stapleton shall be free to escape 
back to her lover’s arms, and my sweet babe 
shall be avenged. Fully avenged she shall be 
in the hour when James Birley dies.” 

By my sword ? ” echoed Morrice, and the 
flush kindled in his pale cheeks, whilst instinc¬ 
tively his hand stole to the weapon at his side. 
” Then you will give up your vengeance to 
me ? ” 

Black Meg looked at him oddly from under 
drooping lids. 

“ I have a plan,” said she. “ Only let me 
think a little so that every detail may be clear 
to my own mind first. There must be no loop¬ 
hole of escape for James Birley.” 



CHAPTER XXVII 


A BRIDE FOR JAMES BIRLEY 

I will never marry James Birley—never.” 

It was the reiteration of the same cry which 
had been on the lips of Marjorie Stapleton for 
the last four days, ever, indeed, since her return 
to consciousness and the knowledge of her in¬ 
tended fate. 

Sickness of body, brought on by the shock of 
hearing of the tragic deaths of her father and 
friend, had alone delayed the consummation of 
Birley's desire. 

And perhaps Janet, the sick girl's nurse, had 
helped to exaggerate the necessity for that 
delay. Marjorie was “ sorely ill,” she declared, 
with much head-shaking and many solemn 
looks, “ and more like to be preparing for her 
burial than her bridal if James was so impor¬ 
tunate.” 

So the latter had waited, much against his 
will, afraid lest untoward circumstances, in the 
shape of Mistress Stapleton’s relatives, should 
interfere to the destruction of his hopes. 

But now he declared his intention of waiting 
no longer, having seen Marjorie seated near the 
window of her room, and finding that beyond an 
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air of deep dejection and grief she appeared in 
her usual health. 

Janet tried to hold out for another three days’ 
respite, but in vain; and to-day she was the 
unwilling emissary to bring the news of her 
brother’s intentions to his still more unwilling 
bride. 

“ I will not ! ” cried Marjorie, trembling be¬ 
tween fear and impotent anger. “ Nothing will 
induce me to wed him. It—it is most bitter 
insult even to suggest such a thing. Did he not 
murder—or at least cause to be murdered— 
my dear, dear father, and my sweet Babs ? Oh, 
Janet, you have so often proved kind to me that 
I have learnt to look on you as a friend. I do 
beseech that you stand my friend now and save 
me from this vile wrong ? ” 

With clasped hands she made her plea, whilst 
big tears of distress gathered in her eyes and 
rolled down her cheeks—cheeks grown thinner 
and paler already by reason of her grieving. 
There were tears of sympathy in Janet's little 
grey orbs too, but she only shook her head. 

“ What can I do ? ” she asked. “ James is 
master here. His will is law, even t lough I 
own that at times I am rebel to the law. Yet it 
is always vain rebellion and I have to submit in 
the end. He is a stem, hard man, who never 
turns from a purpose on which he has set his 
mind, and I never knew him set that mind more 
firmly on a thing than this marriage. 

“ What use then to say ‘ I will not,' ‘ I can¬ 
not ' ? Poor Marjorie ! It will be better for 
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thee to say ' I will ’ with good grace so that thou 
mayest win his future favour.” 

This time indignation checked tears of weak¬ 
ness. 

“ His favour ! ” cried Marjorie. “ Murderer 
that he is ! I—I would sooner kill myself than 
cringe for his favour—sooner die than be his 
wife.” 

“ Oh no,” retorted Janet philosophically. 
” Thou wilt not do that. It is easy to talk of 
death, but not so easy to die. And thou wilt 
certainly have to wed him.” 

” I shall not. He—he would not force me 
to it, Janet. Did you not say he was a 
religious man ? Then how could he reconcile 
such a deed with his conscience ? 

Janet smiled. 

” He will force thee to wed him—for the good 
of thy soul,” she replied demurely. “ That is all 
his talk. Thy soul and its salvation is his only 
consideration—so he says. And if thou art wise 
thou wilt not call him liar, since thou art cer¬ 
tainly in his power.” 

“ Janet, Janet ! You make me afraid. But 
you do not really mean all you say. You will 
protect me ? You will not allow-” 

Janet rose hastily. 

” I must not stay another moment,” she de¬ 
clared, “ or James will be declaring that some 
plot lies between us. Verily, I do believe he 
imagines that to be the case already, since he 
sends me this same hour to Doncaster to stay 
with my uncle. Master Pennerton, for three days. 
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Fare thee well, dear Marjorie, and keep up a 
gobd heart. I believe James loves thee, after 
his fashion, and, if thou wilt be wise, in time 
thou wilt learn the trick of twisting him round 
thy little finger, as any wife can do if she be 
discreet and her husband loving.” 

“ I do vow that never shall James Birley be 
husband of mine,” replied Marjorie in a whisper. 

But Janet pretended not to hear, and, kissing 
the other affectionately, hurried away, meeting 
Priscilla, the serving-woman, on the staircase. 

“ What now ? ” she asked the latter. “ And 
whither going in such haste, Priscilla ? ” for the 
old woman was fat, and went with great delibera¬ 
tion up each step. 

Priscilla blinked sleepy eyes. She had been 
drowsing, and too hastily wakened. 

“The*master desireth speech with Mistress 
Stapleton,” she replied. ” I go—I go to bring 
her to his presence, unless thou wilt do this 
service in my stead, kind mis-” 

“Not I,” laughed Janet, skipping nimbly 
down the stairs. “ Thou shalt do thine own 
task in this, whilst I go and finish thy nap for 
thee beside the kitchen fire, for verily it is 
parlous cold.” 

And she took care to hasten her escape. 

James Birley was pacing to and fro in his 
stepmother’s summer parlour when Marjorie was 
ushered in. 

The room was cold enough to account for the 
shiver the girl gave as the door closed behind 
Priscilla, but she did not attempt to move 
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nearer to the hearth, where a small fire of logs 
was burning, in front of which Birley had come 
to a halt. 

In silence the two confronted each other for 
a few moments. 

The girl pale, with a burning spot of colour 
in each cheek, a new defiance in the great blue 
eyes which had been used to look forth in such 
gentle serenity upon a smiling world. 

Yet the expression took nothing from her 
beauty, and a fair enough picture she made, 
standing there in her blue gown, a white cap 
of Janet’s adding a Puritanical touch to her 
appearance which was not displeasing to the 
man who watched her in such triumph. 

Life was very pleasant to James Birley just 
then, as he made rapid review of the situation, 
seeing in anticipation his enemies vanquished 
and every desire fulfilled, even to the wedding 
of this maid who had dared to flout and scorn 
him. 

A slow smile broke around his stem lips, and 
the smile quelled the defiance in the girl's eyes 
and brought quick fear clamouring at her heart. 

Was there no escape from the fate of which 
Janet had warned her ? 

“ To-morrow, at three o’clock,” said Birley, 
with slow emphasis, " Master Holdenough, the 
godly minister of Knottingley, comes to perform 
the ceremony of marriage between us. I bade 
my sister Janet bring thee this news, maiden, 
but feared she might have made some error in 
its deliverance.” 
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Marjorie gave a low cry of horror. 

“ No, no,” she implored. “ Not to-morrow. 
I tell you I will not wed you, James Birley. 
Neither on the morrow nor any other day. 
Listen,” she continued, seeing his face darken. 
“You would not wed a woman who hates you— 
a woman who fears and loathes the very sight 
of your face ? And so do I both hate and fear 
you, James Birley.” 

She began by pleading, but ended in a passion 
of anger, seeing how hard and relentless was his 
expression. 

“ Hate and fear,” he replied, watching her 
with a malice in his dark eyes which thrilled 
her with foreboding. “ Hate and fear. Nay, 
those are not words which Mistress Marjorie 
Birley will find it expedient to repeat. I think, 
too, that in time I shall change—one at least.” 

“ I will not wed you,” cried Marjorie. “ Sooner 
would I throw myself from the window and die, 
than that.” 

“ Nay,” he retorted, in no whit disturbed 
by her threat. “ I do not think thou wilt die, 
but live many years, becoming, as time passes, 
ever more my dutiful wife. But I do not use 
argument now. All I desired was that thou 
shouldst know my pleasure, and the honour 
I shall do thee on the morrow.” 

He crossed the room, never taking his eyes 
from her face as he passed her by, seeing how she 
paled and shrank from his presence, and smiling 
as he noted the expression of dread in her sweet 
eyes. 
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He knew now for certain that lie would be 
conqueror, even though he crushed a gentle spirit 
to the dust in the working of his will. 

“ My dutiful wife,” he whispered to himself 
as he strode through the hall and out into the 
garden beyond, leaving Priscilla the sewing- 
woman to lead the sobbing girl back to her room, 
where to all intents and purposes she must re¬ 
main, for the present, a prisoner. 

And this time a prisoner without even Janet’s 
kindly sympathy and championship to rouse one 
spark of hope in her breast. 

A black world indeed for poor Marjorie 
Stapleton as she sank on her knees beside the 
wide window-seat of her chamber, crying in help¬ 
less fashion to Heaven to save her from this fate, 
and send Hugh Ainslie, her lover, to accomplish 
such miracle of salvation. 

Wintry sunshine, pale and flickering, stole in 
through the closed casement, falling caressingly 
on a bent head and auburn curls clustering 
round the white cap. 

“ Send him to me,” prayed Marjorie. ” Oh, 
send him. Hugh ! Hugh. Will no one save me 
from this terrible man ? 

At that moment the fate of Barbara Carcroft 
seemed less tragic by far than her own. 

Surely death itself were a blessed boon if 
it might save her from the contaminating kisses 
of the man who had murdered her father and 
whom she hated with all the passion her gentle 
nature was capable of expressing. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 


THE SECRET OF THE BLACK POOL 

From behind a clump of wind-swept alders 
stole a wiry little figure in tattered jerkin and 
hose, a mop of flaming hair left uncovered for 
the wintry breezes to make sport of. 

Tossing straggling locks back from his eyes, 
Wandering Tam started off along the uphill 
path which led in the direction of Winslea 
Grange. Every now and then he paused, push¬ 
ing aside the long ends of his unruly mop, and 
contriving in the act to cast some shrewd glances 
to right and left, whilst crouching back behind rock 
or tree as though fearful of attracting attention. 

Yet none knew better than this imp of the 
moors that a man who had been aimlessly 
strolling along the opposite side of the river- 
bank had been drawn to closer observation of 
his unattractive self by these very pauses and 
hidings, and now stood watching from behind a 
mountain ash which trailed leafless branches 
over the water. 

And the man was James Birley. 

Tam knew that well enough, for one can see 
shrewdly in spite of dangling wisps of flaming 
hair hanging like a veil over one's face. 

280 
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On hurried the lad, then paused again, crept 
back, hesitated, and struck out upon another 
path. 

Was James Birley following ? If not, other 
tactics must be tried. And it was difficult 
to find excuse for looking back. A covey of 
grouse rose with a loud whirring of wings under 
his feet. It was obliging of those grouse, since 
what more natural than to turn to throw a 
stone after them ? 

So Tam threw his stone and became fully 
cognisant of the fact that James Birley was 
stalking him with all the zest and caution he 
desired to see. 

The grouse disappeared from sight round a 
spur of the hill and the boy continued his way 
across clumps of heather, making little skipping 
steps as he went, and humming softly to himself. 

It was cold here on the moorland, and the 
evening mists would be rising, but Black Meg 
had promised him a hot supper if he sped success¬ 
fully on his errand. 

Over stone walls, through the smallest of gaps 
in hedges went this waif of circumstance, reach¬ 
ing in due course the garden of Winslea Grange. 

Was James Birley still tracking down this 
unlooked-for visitor to his domain ? Tam knew 
well enough behind which bush an unseen 
watcher lurked as he himself stood in the shadows 
beneath a closed casement. 

A soft rattle of gravel stones and then a 
cautious call. 

“ Mistress Marjorie ! Mistress Marjorie ! ” 
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James Birley leant forward as far as was 
feasible, straining his ears to the utmost to hear 
all that should follow. 

A casement latch clicked, and there was 
the sound of an opening window. 

” Who calls Marjorie Stapleton ? ” asked a 
voice. 

And the unseen watcher gritted his teeth hard. 

" It is I, Wandering Tam,” replied the boy. 
“He who brought you hither once before, 
mistress, from the hut of Meg o' Winslea.” 

She recognised him, repeating his name. 

“ Wandering Tam ! And wherefore do you 
come ? ” 

“ Meg o’ Winslea sent me, mistress. There 
be a man come to her hut who speaks of you.” 

” A man ? Oh, heaven be praised ! It is 
Sir Hugh Ainslie.” 

There was a world of suppressed eagerness in 
the whisper. 

“No, mistress. Not that name. Colonel 
Richard Morrice was the one he bade me tell 
you, and said you would know it.” 

If she were disappointed Marjorie hid it 
bravely. 

“ Indeed, right well I know it. But how 
came he to Meg's hut from Pontefract Castle ? ” 

" That I know not, mistress. He spoke not 
of himself, but only of you and how he had 
vowed to his friend to save you from any danger.” 

“ To save me ! ” 

She forgot caution for the moment, and hung 
half out from the casement, peering down at that 
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little tatterdemalion who seemingly was some 
angel in disguise. 

Wandering Tam was more cautious, for he 
twirled round on one bare foot, his huger to his 
lips. 

“ We must be careful, lady ! he replied, 
and Marjorie drew back in a panic. 

“ Give me the message,” she urged, “ in 
case any come before you have opportunity 
to deliver it.” 

“ Why, yes,” he replied, a-tiptoe now under 
the casement. “It is that Colonel Morrice 
will be here at moonrise to-morrow night and 
bring with him means to save you from your 
prisonment, if you will trust yourself to his care 
and honour.” 

“ Why, that would I do with all my heart,” 
cried the girl, with a sob clearly audible in her 
throat. “But alack-a-me! to-morrow night 
will be too late, since on the morrow I am to 
be wed to one I hate and fear, and that not of 
my free will but by very force.” 

“ To-morrow ? ” echoed the boy, and rubbed 
his scarlet poll in pretended perplexity. “ Why ! 
here is a difficult}' the gentleman had not counted 
on. What answer shall I take, mistress? For 
without doubt it is no use for him to risk his neck 
on a useless venture ; and, if you wed to-morrow 
why, it is certain you will not be 'scaping at 
moonrise with Colonel Morrice.” 

“ Go to him,” she urged. “ I implore you, 
good Tam. Go to him now, without lack of 
time. Tell him the morrow will be too late. 
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That he must come to-night — to-night, you 
hear, at moonrise ? Bid him by all that he 
holds sacred, by all that he has ever loved, or will 
love, to come to a helpless woman’s aid to-night. 
You will tell him, Tam ? ” 

The boy hesitated. 

“ To-night ? ” he queried, drawing a deep 
breath. " But the mists arc rising, lady, the 
gloaming hastens, and I heard tell that this 
gentleman spends the night i’ the Bar-guests' 
glade near Winslea Falls, and that, as you do 
know, is an ill-named spot, where ghosts and 
bogles do tread their way i’ the white moon¬ 
shine.” 

“ But if you hasten you will be there long ere 
the rise of the moon,” pleaded Marjorie, wringing 
her hands. ” Oh, you must go, lad ; see ! 
you shall ask what rew-ard you will. Here is my 
purse, but a light one I admit, but there are 
others who will not fail of weightier reward. 
Take it, take it, dear Tam, and hasten to Bar- 
guests’ glade and bid Colonel Monice come 
to-night without fail. Tell him all my words, 
all my prayers, all my fears. Entreat him to 
listen—and to come.” 

She was sobbing fitfully ere she concluded 
that passionate plea, to which the little lad had 
listened, twirling on his toes and tossing the 
silken purse, she had thrown down, from one 
hand to the other. 

” Bar - guests’ glade ! ” he said, and spoke 
over-loudly for meditation or even caution. 
** And Black Meg herself might be going thither 
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after my return. But I will go first. Yes; I 
will go, and I think the fair-haired gentleman 
with the blue eyes which flash like steel will 
come. Yes, he will come, mistress, after I tell 
him. And I will run all the way so as to out¬ 
strip the bogles and the pad-foots.” 

He turned, hurrying oft dow r n the path, whilst 
behind him he heard a casement close softly. 
Yet that was not the sound for which he listened 
so intently. Dared he turn his head and see 
whether James Birley followed ? 

The snap of a dry twig brought hesitancy to 
an end. No need to look since that sound 
reassured him. The man, who had listened to 
that conversation of theirs yonder, was already 
following the messenger of Colonel Morrice on his 
return journey. 

So Wandering Tam set off at a run. 

The mists were beginning to rise in the hollows 
of the moorland when presently he emerged into 
the open. 

He must not hurry on too fast now for fear 
that James Birley missed him in the gathering 
gloom. So, very cleverly, he contrived to slip, 
rolling down a steep bank, at the bottom of which 

he lay for some seconds. 

Afterwards it was quite natural that he should 
limp as he went on his way, only very occasion¬ 
ally breaking into a hobbling trot. 

And James Birley was following, with black 
rage at his heart, but triumph too. 

This Colonel Morrice was an enemy he longed 
to take vengeance on, and he pictured him as 
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a helpless fugitive, exhausted by privation 
and therefore an easy victim for his blade. 

To-morrow lie would explain to Mistress 
Marjorie why her cavalier had failed to keep his 
tryst, whilst showing her the folly of holding 
assignations with a ragged little tatterdemalion, 
who had not even the wit to give his message 
in a whisper. 

So black rage died in pleasant anticipation, and 
the further knowledge of much praise and compli¬ 
ment at having rid the nation of a turncoat knave 
and the foul murderer of General Rainsborough. 

I bus James Birley strode on with the con¬ 
fidence of a David going to battle, though in 
this case it was not against a Goliath but only 
a poor hunted Cavalier, who would probably be 
too exhausted to fight for his liberty or life. 

And in the hollows the shadows crept higher. 

1 am had disappeared, and James Birley 
paused, listening. Ah ! there was the river- 
bank, and he could hear the thunder of Winslea 
Falls as they leapt forward in mad haste to reach 
the whirling eddies of the Black Pool beneath. 

Was there another sound drifting towards him 
through the mists which hung around the river- 
banks ? A voice, deep and rich, yet with an 
intonation of sadness foreign to the words and to 
the singer: 

" Hey for Cavaliers! 

Ho for Cavaliers I 
Pray for Cavaliers. 

Rub-a-dub—rub-a-dub— 

Have at old Beelzebub. 

Oliver smokes for fear.” 
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Strange to sing those rollicking words as 
though they were made sacred with the touch 
of some past memory ; but how was James 
Birley to know that before the singer’s eyes 
rose the vision of a young girl, clad in green 
riding-attire with plumed beaver drooping over 
a vivid, laughing face all aglow with life and 
merriment. 

" Hey for Cavaliers! ” 

And James Birley stood on the river-bank, 
seeing on the opposite side the figure of Richard 
Morrice dressed as he had been for battle when 
he sallied out with his comrades from Pontefract 
Castle. 

Morrice saw him too, and made a step forward. 

The mists were clearer on his side of the river, 
so that Birley could see the background of trees, 
green firs and leafless oaks. 

But surely it should have been on this side 
that Morrice ought to be standing. 

Now the river rolled between, the thunder 
of the falls was in their ears. 

Yet Morrice drew his sword, crying aloud 
some wild challenge in which rang a taunt 
wherewith to goad his enemy. Fight they must, 
so swore the lover of dead Barbara Carcroft. 
Yes ! fight they must, and it should not be by 

his side that death stood. 

The fury of his anger surged hot within the 
man as he cried that challenge with the threat 
that if he would not fight in fair battle then would 
he hasten to swim the river and slay him as a dog. 
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But the answer James Birley would have made 
was never spoken. For, even as he hesitated, 
weighing his chances of present victory against 
the easier way of tracking down this man whose 
life was forfeit, and having him hanged as others 
had hanged before him for lesser sins than the 
slaying of George Rainsborough, a shape loomed 
large out of the mists behind. It was not the 
boy, Wandering Tam, who had crept off back 
to a lonely hut at a word of dismissal from his 
mistress, but Black Meg o’ Winslea herself. 

Dick Morrice was the first to sec her, and cried 
aloud as he saw an uplifted arm, guessing her 
purpose and how he himself had been outwitted 
by a crafty schemer. 

It had not been to fight a duel whose issue 
was uncertain that Black Meg had sent her 
messenger to lure James Birley to the Bar- 
guests glade. Dick Morrice himself had been 
a pawn in her deeper game, and, whilst Birley 
thought only of the foe who faced him from 
across the rapidly flowing river, another far 
more deadly enemy crept through the mists 
behind him with uplifted hand to strike. 

“ Heaven’s mercy! ” cried Morrice, and stood 
aghast as the long rapier descended swift and 
sure upon its victim's neck. But Black Meg’s 
aim was not so certain as it should have been. 
Perhaps the passion which shook her caused the 
blade to swerve, so that Birley with a screech of 
pain turned to clutch at his would-be assassin. 

The thunder of the waters echoed in his ears. 
And whose was the mocking voice—a woman’s 
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voice this time, which still chanted the snatch of 
song ? 

" Hey for Cavaliers ! 

Ho for Cavaliers! 

Pray for Cavaliers." 

But there were none to pray for James Birley 
—none, though his need of such prayers was 
great. 

Close pressed towards his own was a woman’s 
face — a handsome face, with fine, proud 
features and dark eyes. But just now the face 
was twisted out of all semblance of comeliness, 
and the dark eyes were fierce as those of some 
maddened forest creature deprived of her young. 

“ Do ye know me, James Birley ? ” screamed 
Black Meg, and all the wild surge of sound seemed 
only an accompaniment to her speech. “ Do ye 
know me ? All ! you knew Barbara Carcroft. 
Knew my bonnie maid Barbara. You hanged 
her because she mocked ye when she played the 
part o’ Jack o’ the Moors. Mad-brained Jack o’ 
Lanthom. But for a' that, 'twas the sweetest 
flower i’ the wold. My little babe Barbara. She 
lies dead yonder wi’ the black shroud over her 
comely face. Dead ! Dead—and her pretty 
lips shut fast for ever. Yet I heard the words of 
her song as I came hither over purple heather- 
sods. She was singing to me—because she 
knew the task I'd be doing—the vow I’d be ful¬ 
filling—now—now- 

“ Hell-cat! Curses on—curses on —” The 

words came in a gasp, for Black Meg's strong 
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arms were against that swaying yet battling 
figure. A mighty weight seemed to be pressing 
him back—back. And the thunder of the 
torrent rose louder, ever louder, as though some 
mighty voice cried to him that the mists gather¬ 
ing now about him were the impenetrable mists 
of eternity. 

Fear gripped the dying man. Again he cried, 
but no words came, only a broken supplication 
for mercy. 

Barbara Carcroft had gone to the gallows 
undaunted, scorning such supplication, and 
Barbara’s mother, knowing this, laughed. 

“ The vow! ” she cried. “ Did the fool 
think I had broken mine so that his might be 
fulfilled ? ” 

Another figure loomed up beside them on the 
river’s brink. 

Morrice, exhausted and panting, cried out a 
brief interjection, hastening forward ready, as 
Meg knew, to check her in her purpose. But he 
was too late. One mighty push, and Birley, 
weakened and stricken to death as he already 
was, reeled, flung up his arms and fell backwards 
into the fast-flowing stream. On rushed the 
river towards the distant pool, sweeping its 
human burden with it. The thunder of the 
falls rose in triumphant paean as the yellow 
cascades of water leapt high in foaming froth 
and shower of drops about the smooth surface 
of the great rocks. Did the voices still sound 
in the dead ears of that which was being whirled 
round in the fierce eddies that sported with its 
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helplessness ere carrying it down to the depths 
of the silent pool from whose bourne no traveller 
returned ? If so it was the voice of Black Meg 
o’ Winslea, which dominated the rest, crying 
aloud that her vengeance was complete. 

“ Heaven have mercy on his soul,” quoth Dick 
Morrice, as he bared his head, staring down 
through the mists to the dimly seen waters be¬ 
neath his feet. 

But Black Meg flung up her arms, laughing 
wildly. 

“ My vow is paid,” she cried. “ My vow is 
paid.” 

, * • 

It was not till later, when those strangely 
assorted comrades stood at moonrise before the 
door of the moorland hut, that Morrice spoke of 

Marjorie Stapleton. . 

“ What shall I do ? ” he asked. ‘ The maid 

will await my coming.” 

Black Meg shook her head. 

“ No matter for that,” she replied. bince 
she will wait longer still for the coming of an 
unwelcome bridegroom. Leave her alone, blie 
is saved from one danger. Your care for her 
might lead her to another, since people would 
suspect foul play did James Birley disappear 
simultaneously with the bride who would have 
none of him. She is safe enough where she is 
If her lover escapes from Pontefract he will nna 
her the more easily ; if not, why ! when a maid 
is young and fair she grieves not too long lor a 
dead lover, but makes haste to find another in hi 
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place. For the rest, I do not think you will wish 
to go a-wooing on your own account, Dick 
Morrice, having loved a maid whose like this 
earth will not see again. Maybe my heart tells 
me aright in this—that it will not be long ere 
you go by the same road by which her sweet 
feet travelled so sadly; but whether there lieth 
a meeting-place beyond, where our Barbara 
will await thee, it is not for Black Meg to say. 
Perchance, one day, if bitter weeping and a 
broken heart may help to find that spot, I too 
may clasp my babe once more in my arms. . . . 
But the time grows late, and it is cold. Fare¬ 
well, lover of my Barbara—the darkness lies 
about the path you go—and yet some would 
say another dawn breaks for all—and, in the 
dawning, the one we love.” 

She spoke haltingly, as though some strange 
vision were rising before her tear-dimmed eyes, 
but her wrinkled hand did not tremble as she 
pointed along the track which led away from 
Winslea Grange. 

“ I shall not forget to watch over the maid 
who was friend to her,” she said. " But, for you, 
it is the other road.” 

And Morrice, knowing that she spoke the truth 
in wisdom, turned away without a word save 
that of brief farewell. 

Black Meg, standing by the door of her hut, 
watched him out of sight. Was there indeed 
some spirit of prophecy given to her who had 
lived out the sacrifice of her life on these wild 
moors ? 
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It may have been so, since not three months 
later Richard Morrice paid for what his enemies 
termed his foul treason at the price of his life 
on the gallows at Nottingham. 

But this, too, lav in the shadows of the future 
as Black Meg turned back across the threshold 
to her last vigil beside a dead girl’s side. 



CHAPTER XXIX 


THE SURRENDER OF PONTEFRACT 


Four days had passed since the successful sortie 
from the castle when Morrice and another of 
the condemned six had contrived their escape 
to be followed two days later by Kingsley and 
General Alnutt. But this second sally cost dear 
to the defenders of Pontefract, for several of 
their number fell in the desperate fight which they 
waged with Lambert’s men. Neither Sir John 
Digby nor Hugh Ainslie would consent to the 
risk of winning their lives at the expense of their 
friends. 

“ Tell General Lambert that we are ready to 
surrender,” he commanded, '* since four of 
those whose lives Cromwell seeks have escaped.” 

But here it was the craft of Sir Hugh Cart¬ 
wright which came to the solving of a problem 
which must otherwise have led to long and in¬ 
effectual argument. 

Some five years previously, when Pontefract 
had been held for the King at the beginning of 
the Civil War, part of that tower known as 
Piper’s or Pype’s Tower had been demolished, 
the ruins left to remain as they had fallen in an 
unsightly heap of broken brickwork and masonry. 

294 
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It was towards this spot that Sir Hugh Cart¬ 
wright, the second in command of the castle 
under Sir John Digby himself, now led his 
friends. 

“ Sooner,” said he, “ than you should give 
yourselves up to the Roundheads let us con¬ 
trive two cells under this rubbish, large enough 
for each of you twain to exist in for some weeks. 
With sufficient victuals to maintain you, and a 
free current of air provided for, you may easily 
remain hidden in such lodgements until Lambert 
and his soldiers have finally quitted the neigh¬ 
bourhood. Whilst we, after opening our ports 
with a great show of joy, shall declare to them 
that all six of you are safely escaped from Ponte¬ 
fract, seeing which we are willing to lay down 
our arms and return to our estates peaceably 
and without rebellion against a government 
which we can but admit to be too strong for 
us.” 1 

So simple and ingenious a plan was hailed 
with some applause and withal no little mis¬ 
giving. Fair sounding as it was, it surely would 
prove impracticable in its carrying out. 

The most sanguine were the two chiefly con¬ 
cerned in the device. Having finally made up 
their minds that they would surrender with¬ 
out further argument with their comrades, and 
knowing that surrender meant speedy execution, 
they hailed Cartwright's plan with joy, and 

. 1 This plan was resorted to as related, and successfully 
carried through, the imprisoned Cavaliers remaining t\ 
weeks in their strange hiding-places. See Clarendon. 
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forthwith set to work not only to superintend 
but .also assist in the building of their cells. 

" For all the world doth it appear," quoth Sir 
Hugh Ainslie, as he climbed down into his 
strange burrow, " that we are some poor mis¬ 
guided nuns whose punishment for broken vows 
lies behind bricked walls." 

" Irue," retorted Sir John grimly. “Yet I 
would that all such unlucky wights had the 
same chance of demolishing their prisons." 

And he thrust out a brawny arm, proving his 
words by setting the loosely piled brick walls 
swaying and rattling around him. 

" Caution is all that is necessary, Sir John," 
called out Cartwright from above, laughing in 
spite of himself as he saw Sir John’s attempt 
to prove the ease with which he might set him¬ 
self free. " Keep, I pray you, to the centre of 
your cell and wait too long rather than too short 
a time ere you venture to seek a way out." 

** And for that excellent advice-" began 

Sir John, but liis speech was cut short by those 
who in their zealous haste set the planks above 
his head which should presently be covered with 
loose mortar, fragments of stone and plaster 
such as had fallen in large quantities with the 
destruction of the tower. And well pleased in¬ 
deed had the new governor reason to be with 
his plan. So cunningly were those inner cells 
contrived that none passing by the dismantled 
building would have so much as dreamt of the 
possibility of two living beings lying concealed 
under the rubbish heap of bricks and stone. 
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Being satisfied as to this, and bidding farewell 
to those who gave but a muffled response, Sir 
Hugh set off towards the Porter’s Lodge. 

A day still remained of those six for which the 
garrison had stipulated, and Lambert was greatly 
surprised when the announcement was made 
from the walls that Sir Hugh Cartwright, now 
Governor of Pontefract in the absence of his 
dear friend, Sir John Digby, was ready to open 
his ports and surrender the castle. 

“ And those six to whom my Lord Protector 
extends no pardon ? ” asked the general cau¬ 
tiously. , , , . , „ 

“ Those six have safely escaped already, 
came the reply, “ else we had not been so ready 
to shorten the time generously offered for their 
attempts thereto.” 

At this reply Lambert was inclined to smile, not 
in the least believing its truth. That six men 
for whom the strictest inquisition was being and 
had been made in the neighbourhood of the 
castle during the last five days, should have 
passed through his lines in safety seemed an 
impossibility. That they should be carefully 
hidden in some secret place within the castle he 
was well convinced and determined that this 
time his vigilance should be rewarded. 

Great crowds of sympathising country iolK 
assembled on Monks Hill and gathered m the 
adjoining valleys to witness the surrender which 
was made in the early hours of the next day. 

A lean and battered garrison it was which 
marched out with Sir Hugh Cartwright a s 
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head, and many an anxious heart beat wildly 
in fear lest some trap was designed by the 
Roundheads so that presently the spectators 
should see them fall on these vanquished but 
gallant gentlemen. General Lambert, however, 
was in all things a man of honour, who had 
found this task of besieging one very distasteful 
to his chivalrous spirit. 

Politically their enemy, he had naught but 
admiration for these men who had made so 
brave a defence of that grim castle ; and in due 
course the amazed crow'd witnessed how besieged 
and besiegers spoke together in terms of friendli¬ 
ness and courtesy ere the latter turned in twos 
and threes to depart on their several ways. 

And now Lambert, having thus punctually 
obeyed his promise, set to his remaining task 
with a zest which proved him the faithful 
servant and officer he had ever been to his 
cause. 

Little though he might like his general’s 
command it must be obeyed if possible, and 
forthwith the great castle underwent the most 
ngoious search for those he felt certain remained 

hidden in some secret cell or thickness of the 
strong walls. 

From deepest dungeon to highest turret the 
careful search went on ; no cranny was left un- 
visited, no wall remained untested. The shouts 
of men calling to each other, the sound of hammer 
and chisel against rough stone echoed and re¬ 
echoed over that grim old fortress. • 

Many a secret comer and nook, many a wind- 
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ing stairway and hidden cell, did the seaichers 
find, but never the flutter of a plume, the frag¬ 
ment of buff coat, nor shadow of crouching 

figure could be discovered. 

Half amused, half discomfited, Lambert 

listened to a tale of failure. 

If indeed the fugitives had escaped, their 
cunning merited a success he would not grudge 
them. On the other hand, he would not hold 
his task complete without the total demolition 

of the castle. . 

A messenger sent hot-haste to Cromwell 

brought back affirmative answer to this. My 
Lord Protector thirsted, it seemed, for revenge 
on Rainsborough. Neither did he desire the 
trouble of again investing Pontefract Castle 
“ that most stubborn Royalist stronghold, as 


he called it. 

So the work began—a task to fill man Y W1 “J 
dismay and some few with joy. The shadow o 
Pontefract would no longer frown down its 
menace on smiling valleys and peaceful woods, 
but alas ! for those noble walls, in whose fabric 
was intenvoven so many a tale of brave romance 
and heroic deed. Such a castle should lave 
been a nation's pride rather than a nation s ea . . 
Surely there was wherewith to glory m those 
massive walls, those impregnable towers, those 
lofty buildings ? But the work of demolition 
went on in spite of the heart-stimngs o g 
and indignation the sight of it a r° us ^ amongst 
those who had gloried in that fine old strong 
hold perched high and commanding on its rocKy 
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hill-top. l ower after tower fell now, walls tottered, 
buildings were dismantled. 

Lambert had undertaken a task, and he com¬ 
pleted it thorouglily. At the end of a fortnight 
nothing but a vast ruin remained of the once 
magnificent castle which could never again serve 
to shelter a garrison. 

But, during all that time—one of suspense 
indeed to those who knew the secret of Piper's 
Tower—no sign or trace of the six men for whom 
they searched was discovered. 

Reluctantly but admiringly, Lambert con¬ 
fessed himself outwitted, and drew off his men 
to new quarters, no further doubt remaining in 
his mind that the fugitives had made good their 
escape before the day of surrender. 

In doing which,” observed the General dryly, 
“ tIle y proved themselves at once resourceful 
as well as brave, and fortunate as well as fool¬ 
hardy ! I do not regret forgoing the obligation 
of hanging such men.” 

But then, be it observed, Lambert had never 
been on the friendliest terms with his colleague 
and rival, George Rainsborough. 

So ended the last siege of Pontefract—setting 
a seal to the ancient glories of an historic castle, 
and closing a chapter of gallant deeds and heroic 
tale. But doubtless the country folk of the 
surrounding hamlets thought, rightly enough, 
that they would sleep sounder o’ nights and 
more assured of a peaceful awaking, since the 
stronghold, for whose possession such bitter 
strife went on, was no more. Pontefract was 
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in ruins, and the surge of war might roll on¬ 
wards to other battlefields, leaving the peace 

so long desired behind it. n 

Thus many said, and cried “Amen to all. 

Others, more restless and more regretful, sighed 
remembering Pontefract in its strength and 

PI1 Must peace then alone be born in destruction ? 
It was an ill doctrine, said they, as they looked 
sadly at grey ruins on a rocky hill-top. 


CHAPTER XXX 


AMONGST THE RUINS 

Free at last ! That was Marjorie Stapleton’s 
glad cry as she sped on her way across VVinslea 
Moors towards Knottingley. 

For a long and dreary fortnight she had re¬ 
mained a prisoner at Winslea Grange, every day 
pregnant with the fear that James Birley might 
return. 

But the Black Pool guarded its secret well. 
Search though they might, no trace could be 
found of the master of the Grange, and, truth 
to tell, both serving men and maidens began to 
draw long breaths of relief as they whispered 
together of the certainty that some ill had over¬ 
taken Master Birley. 

Janet, his stepsister, was the first to voice 
her convictions, and did not even attempt the 
deceit of showing regret. 

“ So ill-natured a man must e’en have had 
many enemies of whom we wot not,” said she, 
wagging a wise head. " And these be lawless 
days, when a man bent on revenge uses his tuck 
first and expresses regret afterwards. At any 
rate, I am very sure that James will not return. 
Little likelihood, I trow, of his having left Wins- 
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lea of his-own free will when he would have wed 
the next day.” 

But, when Janet went on to suggest at the 
end of the first week that Marjorie might be free 
to go her way. Mistress Birley refused. 

She was a timid body, with a wholesome 
awe of her stem stepson. 

“ A sudden duty may have called him,” she 
told her daughter. “ And James was ever 
one to hold duty of first account.” 

The girl shrugged her buxom shoulders. 

“ I'm not so sure of James’ saintship,” she 
retorted, “ after seeing the manner of his 
wooing. For my part I think it is but our plain 
duty to let that poor lass go to her own people. 
She looks just a ghost of her old bonnie self, and 
of course it is only the fear of James s return. 

But it was that same fear which kept Mistress 
Birley to her refusal for yet another week. 

At the end of that time the utter fruitlcssness 
of inquiries led to the assumption that Janet 
must be right, and that some untoward fate had 

overtaken the fiery Independent. 

So Marjorie, was bidden please herself as to 
staying as guest, but no longer prisoner, at the 

Grange. 

Short time it took our Marjorie to make her 
answer, though she had the grace to stammei 
some sort of thanks to the elder lady, whilst, 
when saying good-bye to Janet, she flung her 
arms round the kindly lass's neck. 

“ I thank thee, Janet,” she whispered, half 
sobbing in the excitement of knowing herself 
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realty free. Ihou hast been a good and loyal 
friend. I do thank thee indeed.” 

“ Tut, tut,” laughed Janet, taking the slender 
figure in her arms. " Right glad am I that 
things have been so ordered by Providence. 
It would have grieved me to see thee wed to such 
a sour-grained churl as brother James, and well 
pleased shall I be to hear that thou hast found 
thy sweetheart and wedded happily. It is thy 

desert after so many troubles and bereave¬ 
ments.” 

Marjorie wiped away her teal's bravely. 

“ I do not know what I shall do if aught has 

happened to Hugh,” she replied. “ But I'll 

not look on the black side, since Providence 

hath proved so kind in saving me from a black 
doom.” 

She shuddered, remembering that last inter¬ 
view with James Birley, and wondering, too, 
whether Dick Monice and his strange messenger 
had had anything to do with her unwelcome 
bridegroom's opportune disappearance. 

So with kisses and whispered good wishes the 
girls parted. Janet to go back to the duties 
which she had boldly taken up in her step¬ 
brother's absence, and in time learning to manage 
both household and estate with almost as high 
a hand as he had employed, whilst Marjorie set 
her face towards Knottingley with eagerly beating 
heart and anxious thoughts. 

Poor Marjorie! Little had she dreamt of 
what her home-coming must be ! 

Ihe sight of a deserted house, empty and 
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partially dismantled rooms and a weed-grown 
garden, brought vividly back to her mind the 
terrible tragedy of her dear father’s death. 

It was agony to stand within that littered 
study, and see evidences of those last tasks in 
which he had been engaged ere he rose up to go 
out on that perilous and foolhardy mission. 

Open folios told of how he had been studying 
to the last, doubtless going out into the night 
with his busy brain more filled with the thought 
of some ancient legend or romance than the 
necessary alertness which should have warned 
him of danger and the need of greater caution. 

Her poor father ! For an hour or more she 
lay curled up in his special chair, sobbing her 
heart out, her face pressed down over the open 
folio which those dear dead eyes had been 
scanning the last time he sat here. 

Ah ! why had he not kept to his searching for 
historic legend and tale, rather than try to make 
history of his own times by joining plot and 
intrigue for which he had no capacity ? 

And where was Dame Lettington ? Surely 
she had not deserted her 

Through room after room she wandered, only 
to find emptiness and evidence of plundering 
fingers. There were none, however, to tell her 
that the said fingers were those of Held-by-Grace 
Larkins. As for Dame Lettington, the death of 
her master and disappearance of her “ lady-bird,” 
had so preyed on her mind that honest Parker, 
fearing that she* might do herself some grievous 
bodily ill, straightway volunteered to marry 

u 
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her and carry her to his own people’s home at 
Skelbrook, a village some few miles distant. 

So Held-by-Grace Larkins had had it all his 
own way, and meant to have still more of it, 
in time ; but was of opinion that “ all things 
should be done decently and in order,” even to 
the pillaging of “ Parson Stapleton's ” belongings 
bit by bit, and at stated intervals. 

But all this was unknown to Marjorie, who only 
saw the desolation and emptiness, and wept 
for very forlomness, as she wandered at last 
from the house, out into the garden. 

Whither should she go? And what should 
she do ? 

Her first thought now was to pav a visit to 
Barkleigh Towers. Lady Ainslie, Hugh's 
mother, had died some months previously, but 
without doubt some of the servants would 
know where their master was. 

Of the destruction of Pontefract her own eyes 
had told her, and there had been the stray gossip 
of a yokel who had walked with her from Fryston 
to Monks Hill. 

But she had not dared to ask news of her lover 
for very fear of ill-tidings. 

Yet now she must know, feeling that longer 
suspense would madden her. So utterly alone 
she seemed with neither comforter nor friend 
near to whom to turn for counsel or advice. 

Up the long avenue she hastened, though her 
steps went more haltingly as she approached the 
house itself. 

How desolate and deserted it looked ! The 
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whole world seemed desolate to Marjorie just 
then ! And oh ! what should she do if she 
heard—if she heard that Hugh were ill—or 
—prisoner—or- 

A man came down through the avenue ; his 
head was bent and he seemed in some haste. 
But Marjorie, rendered desperate by her fears, 
stopped him, recognising Greyson, the gardener. 

“ Your master ? ” she faltered. “ Your 
master ? ” 

He stopped, looking at her in surprise, for 
there had been many strange tales afloat anent 
Mistress Stapleton’s fate. 

Pity, however, was paramount in the man’s 
eyes as he looked into the sweet, frightened face 
and noted how her lips trembled, scarcely 
framing the words of her question. 

“ He's not here, mistress,” said he gently. 
" Nor did he return after the surrender of the 
castle. They say the Roundhead general de¬ 
manded that he and his five comrades should 
be given up to be hanged, but they could not 
find one nor other. So the general pulled 
Pontefract down about our ears, and marched 
away. Yet of our master naught hath been 
heard, though some say he has 'scaped to 
France, and others that he was killed i’ the 
siege.” 

Marjorie uttered a faint cry, and reeled back, 
but when he would have supported her she 
shrank back aside, moaning as though in physical 
pain. 

” Not killed ! Not killed ! ” she reiterated. 
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Nay, marry, I trow he’s well enough,” cried 
Greyson heartily, lying against conviction at 
sight of her white face and sorrow-filled eyes. 

“ He’ll come back, mistress, one day, when 
the King reigns at Whitehall again.” 

“ Will he ever so reign ? ” asked Marjorie 
drearily ; and well might she put the question, 
since already the shadow of that dread January 
day loomed black over a captive King’s fated 
head. 

But Greyson was optimistic. 

That will he,” he cried heartily. " And the 
master will be returning hale and well to Bark- 
leigh Towers. A fair morn for us all, that, 
mistress; a fair mom ! ” 

And he hurried off, repeating the words as 
though in encouragement, right glad, too, when 
he was out of sight of that slender, dark-cloaked 
ligure with a white, tragic face under its hood. 

What now remained for Marjorie ? 

Her father dead, her home empty and deserted, 
her lover either killed or in exile. As for friends, 
she had no heart to seek such out even if they 
remained, which in her present despair she 
doubted. 

With aimless feet she wandered away, almost 
unconsciously taking the road towards Ponte¬ 
fract. 

What had Greyson said ? That he might have 
been killed in the siege ? Ah ! if so, then would 
that she might die too, since life was too heavy 
a burden for her to carry unaided. 

In the twilight the vast grey ruins loomed 
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strange and ghostlike. It was inconceivable 
to the girl that scarcely three weeks ago this 
had been the Pontefract Castle she had known 
from earliest childhood. 

Pausing near the outskirts of the ruined walls 
she stared across that waste of broken masonry, 
bricks and piled refuse. 

A dreary dirge seemed to be tolling at her 
heart. Death reigned around. The solemn 
tones of some funeral chant rang in despairing 
ears. Wholly overcome with the weight of her 
heavy griefs she sank down upon a heap of 
broken stones and piled timber. 

' Ah ! would that she might die ! Might die ! 

It was bitter cold, but she scarcely heeded that, 
cold without was naught to the icy chill within. 

All dead ! All dead and gone ! She alone 
left, she, Marjorie Stapleton, robbed of all love 
and protection, seated here as it were amongst 
the ruins of youth and hope. 

The whirring of many wings above her head 
did not dismay her. Evil of import as were 
these wheeling bats, no evil could make her fear 
present or future more than she did. What had 
life to hold but Death ? 

A strange rattling of stone brought her to her 
feet. 

What noise was that ? 

The exaggeration of her own despair had not, 
after all, left her so callous to danger as she 
might have imagined. 

Her heart beat fast in something akin to 
dismay as the noise increased. 
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Was any part of this ruin left then to fall ? 

Would these bare walls presently totter and 
overwhelm her in further destruction ? 

With a scream she darted forward, running 
some short distance, then pausing, since that 
crashing sound of falling brick had ceased. 

But what had occasioned it ? Was it possible 
that she was not alone here ? The thought 
quickened her pulses with dread. 

She must be going from this lonely place for 
fear of- 

1 ripping and stumbling as she hurried on, she 
had scarcely formed her fears into words when 
a tall figure loomed into sight from behind a 
fragment of standing wall. 

A man’s figure, covered with dust and dirt, 
which came hastening towards her. 

She turned and would have fled, screaming in 
her terror, but that a voice called to her : 

“ Marjorie ! Marjorie ! ” 

Was it a voice from the dead ?—the dead who 
had been slain within this very castle and whose 
wraith now appeared to daunt a lonely mourner ? 

“ Marjorie ! Marjorie ! ” 

No dead echo that, but the cry of living lips, 
exultant and tender. No ghostly arms those 
that surrounded her, holding her close, regardless 
of soiled doublet and dusty coat. 

“ Hugh ! ” 

She was clinging to him as though she could 
not bear ever to let him go again, assuring and 
reassuring herself that it was her lover indeed 
who stood before her in the twilight. 
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If there were shadows in that ruined place 
those two were unaware of the fact. What had 
shadows to do with those who stood on the 
threshold of a great joy which broke radiantly 
upon a black night of fears ? 

But all fear had rolled back from their horizon. 
Had they not found each other ? 

Later, when the first rapture of greeting was 
over, each had a tale to tell—a tale to thrill the 
listener’s heart with swiftly passing emotions: 
fears half born, regrets which called for sighs, 
and thankfulness which brought smiles. 

And to think that through all they had been 
drawing unconsciously nearer to this great 
moment which should make such ample amends ! 

In after days there would be tears to be shed 
again for those who had gone, heartaches to 
be experienced for the tragedy of other lives, 
but now they were selfish, claiming the privilege 
of lovers whom seeming death has given back 
to each other’s arms. 

Even when Hugh spoke regretfully of the exile 
which must be inevitable, Marjorie smiled. 

Why should she fear exile itself since from 
amidst the wreckage of hopes and fortunes, 
the failure of a cherished cause and loss of dear 
friends, she went forth to a new life with the 
man she loved ? 

But, as they passed together down the hill¬ 
side, turning their faces eastwards towards the 
moors, Marjorie shuddered. 

“ If only they were here,” she whispered, 
whilst a sob rose in her throat. 
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And Ainslie knew she thought of her father 
and Barbara. 

“ God rest their souls," said he, and placed a 
strong arm about her waist, drawing her to his 
side, so that, in spite of the tears which filled her 
eyes, she smiled, feeling the sweet comfort of 
his protecting love. 

So they went—together—to that life which 
awaited them across the seas, with the hope of a 
happy return dawning stronger as the months 
rolled by bringing many a strange happening 
in their train, from the death of one Stuart King 
to the restoration of another. 

But, in a lonely hut on a desolate moor, under 
the shelter of heather-clad hills, Black Meg o' 
Winslea still wept, mourning through the length 
of grey years for the bonnie maid whose tragic 
death had blotted out all the sunshine of her 
mother's life. 

So one wept still for Barbara Carcroft, even 
whilst she saw another prophecy, foretold by 
her own lips, fulfilled, in the happiness of sweet 
Marjorie Stapleton and the man she loved. 

And some there are who say that Jack o' 
Lanthom, the highwayman whose face none 
e’er saw by light of day, still rides on moonlit 
night across those Yorkshire moors and wolds, 
and that the echo of his gay voice may still be 
heard in the murmuring of winter winds as they 
sweep onwards oyer these wild wastes and 
valleys. 

But there were few who could have told the 
tale of who that merry wastrel really was, and 
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how the memory of his bright eyes, sweet yet 
defiant, tender yet gay, was the only one that 
Richard Morrice carried with him when he went 
his lone way to the gallows tree. 

“ Hey for Cavaliers ! 

Ho for Cavaliers ! 

. Pray for Cavaliers.” 

Yes; but above all for a bonnie lad}' and a 
brave gentleman who met an ill death at the 
hands of their enemies. 

Yet why pity them, since their memory 
remains green on the fadeless annals of Time 
when that of such gentler lovers as Hugh Ainslie 
and his wife Marjorie drifts into the dark shroud 
of a forgotten past. 


THE END 
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